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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

. assuied tljat the valiant emperor threw himself chap. 
into the river Hebrus, accompanied only by 
ifm/ve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror 
of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and 
put to flight a host of an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. The credniity of Zosimiis prevailed 
so strongly over his passion, that among the events 
. of the memorable battle ot Hadrianople, he 
seems to have selected and embellished, not the 
most important, but the most marvellous. The 
valour and danger of Constantine are attested by 
a slight wound which he received in the thigh, 
but it may be discovered even from an irapertkt 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no less by the conduct of 
the general than by the courage of the hero ; 
that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the 
enemy, whose attention was diverted by the con- 
struction of a bridge, and that Licinius, per- 
plexed by so many artful evolutions, was reluc- 
tantly drawn from his advantageous post to com- 
bat on equal ground in the plain. The contest 
was no longer equal. His confused multitude 
of new levies was easily vanquished by the ex- 
perienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 

The fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle ; the greater 
part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next 
day to the -discretion of the conqueror, and 
his- rival, who could no longer kee^ ’ the field. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Iteigntf Claudius.— Drfeatcf the Goths.— Victories, 
Triumph, and Death, of Aurelian. 

Undee the deplorable reigns of Valerian and 
Galhenus, the empire iras oppressed and almost 
destroyed by the soldiers, the tmnts, and the 
harbanana. If was saved by a sfries of great 
pnnces, wbi^ derived their ;obscnre origin from 
the martiaLj^in^ pf Illyricnm. Within a 
pmod of j^t tl^Ay yem, Claudius, Anrelian, 
Frobns, Dibd^n big ^Heagues, triumpbcd 
over the IbrSaga doidestic enemies 
stat^ re-established, with the military llsci- 
pHiI^ ibe strength of. the., frontiers, and {ieserv- 
ed the glorious title of Restorers ofthe^loman 
worid..',' 
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THE DECLInJ^4ND FALL 

» 

'CHAR The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way 
j for a succession of heroes. The indignation of 
Aureolus the people imputed all their calamities to Gallie- 
nus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the , 
consequence of his dissolute manners and careless 
tiettd at Administration. He was even destitute of a sense 
of honour, which so frequently supplies the ab- 
sence of public virtue; and as long as he was 
permitted to enjoy the possession^ of Italy, a vic- 
tory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or 
the rebellion of a general, seldom disturbed the 
•A.D.SQ6. tranquil course of his pleasures. At length, o- 
considerable army, stationed on the Upper Da- 
nube, invested with the Imperial purple their 
leader Aureolus; who disdaining a confined and 
barren reign over the mountains of Rhaetia, passed 
the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and 
challenged Gallienus to dispute in the field the 
sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked 
by the insult, and alarmed by the instant danger, 
suddenly exerted that latent vigour, which some- 
times broke through the indolence of bis temper. 
Forcing himself from the luxury of the palace, he 
appeared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the Po to encounter his com- 
‘ petitor. The corrupted name of Pohtirolo^ still 
preserves the memory of a bridge over the Adda, 
during the action, must have proved an 

* ^ureoR, thirteen miles from Berg»mn, ^nd thirty-two from 
Milan. See Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. S45. Near this place, in 
the year JL703f the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought between 
the Freii^,aDd Austrians. The excellent relsiticKt of the Cberaliei 
de Folaid^ who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ipoiuOr 
See Polyl)4 de Folaid, tom. iii. p. 223—2418. 
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.object of the ntn^ost importance to both armiei. CHAP. 
The Rhaetian usui^r, after receiving a total dcs 
feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 

The siege of that great city was immediately 
formed ; the walls were battered with every en- 
gine in use among the ancients ; and Anreolus, 
doubtful of his internal strength, and hopeless 
of foreign succours^ already anticipated the fatal 
consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce 
the loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to desert 
an unworthy master, who sacrificed the pnblic 
happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his most 
valuable subjects to the slightest suspicions. Ihe 
arts of Aureolus diffused fears and discontent 
among the principal oCBcers of his rival. A con- 
spiracy was formed by Heraclianus the Praeto- 
rian praefect, by Marcian, a general of rank and 
reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a 
numerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death 
of Gallienus was resolved; and notwithstand- 
ing their desire of first terminating the siege of 
Milan, the extreme danger which accompanied 
every moment’s delay obliged them to hasten 
the execution of their daring purpose. At a late 
hour of the night, but while the emperor still 
protracted the pleasures of the table, an akrm 
was suddenly given, that Aureolus, at the heai{^ of 
all bis forces, had made a desperate sally from the 
town ; (jallienus, who was never deficient^M per- 
sonal bravery, started from his silken coij^h, and 
without allowing himself time either to* put on his 
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CHAP, armour, or to assemble his p;uard8, he mounted 
on horseback, and rode full speed towards 'the 
supposed place of the attack. Encompassed 
by his declared or concealed enemies, he sooDj 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 
Mareh^oo from au uncertain hand. Before he ex- 
Deathof pircd, a patriotic sentiment rising in the mind 
Gallienus. Gallienus, induced him to name a’ deserving 
successor, and it was his last request, that the 
Imperial ornaments should be delivered to Clau- 
dius, who then commanded a detached army 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at 
least was diligently propagated, and the order 
cheerfully obeyed by the conspiratoh, who had 
already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On the first news of the emperors death, the 
troops expressed some suspicion and resentment, 
till the one was removed, and the other as- 
suaged, by a donative of twenty pieces of gold 
to each soldier. They then ratified the elec- 
tion, and acknowledged the merit of their new 
sovereign"^. 

Character obscurity which covered the origin of 

and elev^ Claudiiis, though it was afterwards embellished 
tionofthe, n . , 

emperor hy some nattering fictions , sunSciently betrays 

Claudius, tjjg meanness of bis birth. We can only discover 

the death of Gallienus^ see Trebellius PoJHoin Hist. August, 
p. Zosimus, J. i. p. 37. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 634. Eutrop. ix. 
11. Aflrelius Victor in Epitom. Victor in Ceesir. 1 have compared 
and blended them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who 
seems to.iiave had the best memoirs. 

’ Some.kupposed him, oddly enough, to be a bastan^ of the youiiger 
Gordian, fpthers took advantage of the province* of Dardania, to 
deduce his brigm from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 
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that be was a native of one of the provinces bor- chap. 
dering on the Danube ; that his yonth was spent 
in arms^ and that bis modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius* The 
senate and people already considered him as an 
'excellent oflScer, equal to the most important 
trusts ; and censured the inattention of Vale- 
rian, who suffered him to remain in the subordi- 
nate statign of a tribune. But it was not long 
before that emperor distinguished the merit of 
Claudios, by declaring him general and chief of 
the Illyrian frontier, with the command of all 
the troops in Thrace, Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, the appointments of the praefect 
of Egypt, the establishment of the pro-consul of 
Africa, and the sure prospect of the consulship. 

By his victories over the Goths, he deserved 
from the senate the honour of a statue, and ex- 
cited the jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It 
was impossible that a soldier could esteem so dis- 
solute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just 
contempt. Some unguarded expressions which 
dropt from Claudius, were officially transmitted 
to the royal ear. The emperors answer to an 
officer of confidence, describes in very lively . 
colours his own character and that of the times. 

There is not any thing capable of giving 
“ me more serious concern, than the intelli- 
^^gence contained in your last dispatch that 
“ some malicious suggestions have indisposed 

■ { 

Noiaria, a periodical and official dispatch which kaperors 
received from tht Jrwnentam, or agents dispersed throligh the pro- 
vinces. Of these we may speak hereafter. 
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CHAP. ** towards ns the mind of oar friend and parent 
Clandins. As you regard your allegiance, 
use every means to appease his resentment, 
but conduct your negociation with secrecy \ 
let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian 
“ troops ; they are already provoked, and it^ 
might inflame their fury. I myself have sent 
“ him some presents : be it your care that lie 
accept them with pleasure. Above all, let him 
not suspect that I am made acquainted with bis 
imprudence. The fear of my anger might urge 
^^him to desperate counseU^*** The presents 
which accompanied liiis bumble epistle, in which 
the monarch solicited a reconciliation with his 
discontented subject, consisted of a considerable 
sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a va- 
luable service of silver and gold plate. By such 
arts Gallienus softened the indignation, and dis- 
pelled the fears of his Illyrian general ; and, during 
the remainder of that reign, the formidable sword 
of Claudius , was always drawn in the cause of 
a master whom be despised. At last, indeed, he 
received from the conspirators the bloody purple 
of Gallienus ; but be bad been absent from their 
camp and counsels; and however be might ap- 
plaud the deed, we may candidly presume that he 
was innocent of the knowledge of it^ When 
Claudius ascended the throne he was about fifty- 
fouryeaxs of age. 

* Hist August, p. 308. Gallienus describes the plate, vestments, 
&c. likens man who loved and understood those splendid trifles. 

* Juflipi^ (Oral. i. pt 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire 
in a just asd even holy manner. But we may diitm the partiality 
ofakinsniM^. ^ 
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The siege of Milan was still continned, and chap. 
Autfeolus soon discoyered, that the success of his 
artifices had only raised up a more determined Death of ' 
adversary. He attempted to negociate with Clau- 
dius a treaty of alliance and partition. Tell 
“ him,** replied the intrepid emperor, " that 
“ such proposals should have been made to Gal- 
“ lienus ; Ac, perhaps, might have listened to 

them with patience, and accepted a colleague 

as despicable as himselF.” This stem refusal, 
and a last unsuccessful eflbrt, obliged Aureolns 
to yield the city and himself to the discretion of 
the conqueror. The jndgment of the ariny pro- 
nounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after 
a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of 
the sentence. Nor was the zeal of the senate less 
ardent in the cause of their new sovereign. They 
ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of zeal, 
the election of Claudius ; and as his predecessor 
had shewn himself the personal enemy of ibcir 
order, they exercised, under the name of justice, 
a severe revenge against his friends and family. 

The senate was permitted to discharge the un- 
grateful office of punishment, and the emperor 
reserved for himself the pleasure and merit of 
obtaining by his intercession a general act of 
indemnity^ 

^ 'Hist. August p. so::!. There are some triSiug differences con- 
cerning the circumstances of the last defeat and death of Ai^lus. 

* Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the 
damnatioji of Gallienus. The senate decreed that his rcla^ns and 
semnts should be thrown down headlong from the GempAian stairs. 

An obnozions^ officer of the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst 
under ezamination. 
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CHAP. Such ostentatious clemency discovers leso 
y^^J^the real character of Glaudins, than a trifling 
Clemency circumstance in which he ‘ seems to have con- 
suited only the dictates of his, heart.. The fire*- 
• qnent rebelUons. of the |TOniM» had involved 
almost every person in the gnilt of treason, at- 
most every estate in the case of conhscation ; and 
Gallienns often displayed his liberality by distri- 
buting among his officers the property of his sub- 
jects. On the accession of Claudius, an old 
woman threw herself at his feet, and complained 
that a general of the late emperor had obtained 
an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gene* 
ral was Claudins himself, who had not entirely 
escaped the contagion of the times. The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confi- 
dence which she had reposed in his equity. The 
confession of bis fault was accompanied with im- 
mediate and ample restitution^ 

He under- Jn the arduous task which Claudius had nn- 

lakes the , , » . , 

reforma- dertaken, or restoring the empire to its ancient 
splendour, it was first necessary to revive among 
his troops a sense of order ^and obedience. With 
the anthority of a veteran commander, he repre- 
sented to them, that the relaxation of discipline 
had introduced a long train of disorders, the effects 
of which were at length experienced by the soldiers 
ihemselves ; that a people rained by oppression, 
and Ipdolent from despair, could no longer sup- 
ply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or evijhi of subsistence; that the danger of each 
individual had increas'ed with the despotism of the 

L ^ Zouaras, xii. p. 137. 
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iiiilirary order, since princes who tremble on the 
throne' , will guard their safety by the instant sa-v^,pyw 
- crifice of every obnoxiohs snbject. Tlie emperor 
.expatiated on the mischieis of a lawless caprice 
which the soldiers conld only graiiiy at the ex- 
pence of their own blood ; as their seditious elec- 
tions had so frequently been followed by civil 
w^ars, which consumed the flower of the legions 
either in the field of battle, or in the cruel abuse 
of victory. He painted in the most lively colours 
the exhausted state of the treasury, the desolation 
of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman 
name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious bar- 
barians. It was against those barbarians, he de- 
clared, that he intended to point the first effort 
of their arms. Tetricus might reign for awhile 
over the West, and even Zenobia might preserve 
the dominion of the East^^ These usurpers were 
his pei'sonal adversaries ; nor could he think of 
indulging any private resentment till he bad saved 
an empire, whose impending ruin would, unless it 
was timely prevented, crush both the army and 
the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, A.a ^^dg. 
who fought under the Gothic standard, had al- 
ready collected an armament more formidable «™P**«* 
than any which had yet issued from the Euxine. 

On the banks of the Niester, one of the great 
rivers that discharge themselves into that sea, 
they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even 

«. 

Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus ; but ilike legis- 
ten of the senate (Hist August, p. 203.) prove that Tetricus was 
already emperor of the tvestern provinces. 
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CHAP, of six thousand vessels numbers which, how- 
ever incredible they may seem, would haVe been* 
insufficient to transport tlieir pretended army of 
three hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. 
Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigour and success of the expedition were not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. 
In their passage through the Bosphorus, the un- 
skilful pilots were overpowered by the violence 
of the current ; and while the multitude of their 
ships were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dashed against each other, or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on 
the coasts both of Europe and Asia ; but the open 
country was already plundered, and they were 
repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified 
cities which they assaulted. A spirit of discou- 
ragement and division arose in the fleet, and some 
of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus ; but the main body, pursuing 
a more steady course, anchored at length near 
the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the city 
of Thessalouica, the wealthy capital of all the 
Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, in which 
they displayed a fierce but artless bravery, were 
soon interrupted by the rapid approach of Clau- 
dius, hastening to a sc^ne of action that deserved 
the presence of a warlike prince at the head of 
the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient 
for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 


i Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zpnaras the larger, 
number^ the lively fancy of Montesquieu indSlid pirn to prefer the 
latter. , 
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camp/ relinquished the .siege of Thessalonica^ left CHAP, 
their navy at the foot of Mount Athos, traversed 
the bills of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to 
engage the last defence of Italy« 

We still possess an original letter addressed Distress 
by. Claudius to the senate and people on this me- ncsiof ' 
raorable occasion. “ Conscript fathers,” says the ^ 
emperor, “ know that three hundred and twenty 
“ thousand Goths have invaded the Roman ter- 
“ ritory. If I vanquish them, your gratitude 
“ will reward my services. Should I fall, re- 
“ member that I am the successor of Gallienus. 

“ The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. 

“ We shall 6ght after Valerian, after Ingennus, 

“ Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsns, and 
“ a thousand others, whom a just contemf^ for 
“ Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We are in 
“ want of darts, of spears, and of shields. The 
“ strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are 
“ usurped by Tetricus, and we blush to acknow- 
“ ledge that the archers of tKe East serve under 
“the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we shall 
“ perform, will be sufficiently great^®.” The me- 
lancholy firmness of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of bis danger, but 
’ still deriving a well-grounded hope from the re- 
sources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his oWn expectations and Hisviciory 
those of the world. By the most signal victories 
he delivered the empire from this host of barba- 
riai^, aud was distinguished by posterity ,^der 

” frebell. Pollio in Hist. August, p. 2(24. 
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the glorious appellatiou of the Gothic Claudius. 
The imperfect historians of an irregular war”* do 
not enable us to describe the order and circum-- 
stances of his ^exploits ; but, if we could be in- 
dulged in the allusion^ we might distribute into 
three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The de< 
cisive battle was fought near Naissus^ a city of 
Dardania. The legions at first gave way^ op- 
pressed by numbers, and dismayed by misfor- 
tunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their emperor prepared a seasonable 
relief. A large detachment rising out of the 
secret and difficult passes of the mountains, 
which, by his order, they had occupied, suddenly 
assailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The 
favourable instant was improved by the activity of 
Claudius. He revived the courage of his troops, 
restored their ranks, and pressed the barbarians 
on every side. Fifty thousand men are reported 
to have been slain in the battle of Naissus. Se- 
veral large bodies of barbarians, covering their 
retreat with a moveable fortification of waggons, 
retired, or rather escaped, from the field of 
slaughter. II. We may presume that some insur- 
mountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the 
disobedience, of the conquerors, prevented Clau- 
dius from completing in one day the destruction 
of the Goths. The war was diffused over the pro- 
vib^es of Maesia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its 
opc^mtions drawn out into a variety of inarches, 

August, in Claud. Aurelian. et Fro^ 2^siihus, l^i. p. 
38 — 4S/1 ZonaraSf 1. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Victor' ip Epitom. Victoi 
J uniof in Cesrr. Eulrop. is. 1 1 . Euseb. in Chron. 
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surprises, and tumultuary engagements, as well by char 
sea as by land. When the Romans suffered any 
ioss, it was commonly occasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness ; bot the superior talents of 
the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, and his judicious choice of measures as well 
as officers, assured on most occasions the success 
of his arms. The immense booty, the fruit of 
so many victories, consisted for the greater part 
of cattle and slaves. A select body of the Gothic 
youth was received among the Imperial troops ; 
the remainder was sold into servitude; and so 
considerable was the number of female captives,^ 
that every soldier obtained to his share two or 
three women. A circumstance from which we 
may conclude, that the invaders entertained some 
designs of settlement as well as of plunder; since 
even in a naval expedition they were accompanied 
by their families. III. Tlie loss of their fleet, 
which was either taken or sunk, had intercepted 
the retreat of the Goths. A vast circle of 
Roman posts, distributed with skill, supported 
with firmness, and gradually closing towards 
a common centre, forced the barbarians into 
the most inaccessible parts of Mount Hsernus, 
where they found a safe refuge, but a very 
scanty subsistence. During the course of a rigo^ 
rous winter, in which they were besieged by the 
emperor's troops, famine and pestilence, deser- 
tion and the sword, continually diminished the 
imprisoned multitude. On the return of 8j|Mng, a.D. 270. 
‘ nothing appeared in arms except a hardj and 
desperate hand, the, remnant of that mighty 
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CHAP, host which had embarked at the moath of the 
i Neister. 

March. The pestilence which swept away such num- 
bers of the barbarians^ at length proved fatal to 
their conqueror. Airer a short but glorious 
mends reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sir- 
for sue- amidst the tears and acclamations of his 
erssor, subjects. In his last illness, he convened the 
principal officers of the state and army, and 
in their presence recommended Anrelian, one 
of his generals, as the most deserving of the 
throne, and the best qualified to execute the 
^eat design which he himself had been per- 
mitted only to undertake. The virtues of Clau- 
dius, bis valour, affability justice, and tempe- 
rance, his love of fame and of his country, place 
him in that short list of emperors who added 
lustre to the Roman purple. Those virtues, 
however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and 
complacency by the courtly writers of the age of 
Constantine, who was the great grandson of 
Crispus, the elder brother of Claudius. The 
voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat, that 
the gods, who -so hastily had snatched Claudius 
from the earth, rewarded his merit and piety by 
the perpetual establishment of the empire in his 


According to Zonaras (1. xii. p. 638.), Claudius,^ before his 
death, invested him with the purple; but this singular fact is rather 
contr^icted than confirmed by other writers. ^ 

the life of Claudius by Poilio, and the orations of Mahicr- 
tinus, Enimenius, and Julian. See likewise the CiHan of Julian, p. 
313. Ifi Julian it was not adulation, but sufierstition and vanity. 
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Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness cHAP. 
of the Flavian family (a name whidi it had 
pleased them to assume) was deferred above 
twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius 
occasioned the imme^ate ruin of his brother 6«iniilius. 
Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient mode- 
ration or courage to descend into the private 
station to which the patriotism of the late em- 
peror had condemned him. Without delay or 
reflection, he assumed the puiple at Aquilcia, 
where he commanded a considerable force; and 
though his reign lasted only seventeen days, he 
had time to obtain the sanction of the senate, and 
to experience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as 
he was informed that the great army of the 
Danube had invested the well-known valour of 
Aurelian with Imperial power, he sunk under 
the fame and merit of his rival ; and ordering his April, 
veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himself 
from the unequal contest^**. 

The general design of this work will not per- Origin ami 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every 
emperor after he ascended the throne, much less 
to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 

We shall only observe, that the father of Aure- 
lian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmiuin, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of 
Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son en- 
listed in the troops as a common soldier, suc- 
cessively* rose to the rank of a centurion, a tri- 
■ 

^imus, 1. i. p. 42. Pollio (Hist. August, p. 207.) 
him virtues, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licen- 
tious soldiers. According to Dexippus, he died of a disease. 
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CHAP, buiie, the praefect of a legion, the inspector of 
the camp, the general, or, as it was then called, 
the duke, of a frontier; and at length, during 
the Gothic war, exercised the important office 
of commander in chief of the cavalry. In 
every station he distinguished himself by match- 
less valour”, rigid discipline, and successful 
conduct. He was invested with the consulship 
by the emperor Valerian, who styles him, in the 
pompous language of that age, the deliverer of 
Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival 
of the Scipios. At the recommendation of 
Valerian, a senator of the highest rank and merit, 
Ulpius Crinitus, whose blood was derived from 
the same source as that of Trcyan, adopted the 
Pannonian peasant, gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and relieved with his ample fortune the 
honourable poverty which Aurelian had preserved 
inviolate^. 

Aureiian’i AurcHan lasted only four years 

successful about nine months ; but every instant of that 
short period was 611 ed by some memorable at- 
chievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, reco- 
vered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud' monarchy 


Thcoclius (as quoted in the Augustan Histofy, p. 211.) affirms, 
that in one day he killed with his own band forty-eight SaAnatiahs, 
aDd)ki several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated fai their rude 
soDg||the burden of which was milk, mille, nolle 

*^|^cholius (ap. Hist. August, p. 213.) describes the ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantiuln, in the presence of 
the emperor and his great officers. 
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which Zenqhia bad erected jb t|ie East^ on the CHAP, 
rains of the 

, It was the rigid a^tibb of Aufclian, even to severe 
the .miftatcst. articles of disciplineji which be- 
"stowed sqch nnifiter^pted aqccess on his arms. 

His mili^rf r^latioba are ebntained in a very 
concise epistle tb onbfqf his inferior ofiBcers^ who 
is commanded id enforce them* , as he wishes to 
become a tribdnej; ^ as be 'is desirous to live. 
Gamings drinkings arts of divination^ 

were severdy prohibited. Aiirelian expected that 
his soldiers should be modesty frugal, and labo- 
rious; that their armour should be constantly 
kept bright, their weapons sharp, their clothing 
qnd horses ready for immediate service; that they 
should live in their quarters with chastity and so- 
briety, without d^agipg the com fields, with- 
out stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes, witliout exacting from their landlords, 
either salt, or oil, or wood. The public al- 
“ lowance,” continues the emperor, " is 'suffi- 
“ cient for their support ; their wealth should be 
collected from the spoil of the enemy, not from 
the tears of the proyincials^^” A single in- 
stance will serve to display the rigonr, and even 
crud^, of Afirdian. of ; the soldiers had 

sedoced foe wifo of his host. The guilty wretch 

" Hist. p. 8li. This laeouu^ epistle ii truljithe rtpik: 

of ft soldier^ it abonndt with militacy phrases and words, somtl ;of 
which cannojt be andeiftood without difficulty. Fcrrmenia 
is well fexplatoed ly Sdaiftsius. The former of words loeH^pall 
weapons of o&nce, and ia contrasted with Arma, defeusivcfaiimar. 

The latter signiSes keen and well sharpened. 
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. impress^ a w 
ments of Aarelian .^re t^ble; biit he had se^ 
dom occaatoo to pamb same 

offence. HU own cbndnd:;‘ gave ^sanction to his 
laws, wd the seditions hgiibns 4re^ a chief 
who bad learned to otey, and was worthy to 
command. '■! * 

He con- 'The death of Clandins had revived the fkint- 

clydes a , , , r i « ■ i ’ r«. 

treaty with ing spirit of the Goths. The troops which 

the Goths, the passes of Mount Haemns, ' and the 

banks of t^ Dannhe, had been drawn away by 
the apprpbwion oC a civil war; and it seems 
probsNe that the remaining body , of the Gothic' 
and Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable op* 
portunity, abandoned their settlements of the 
Ukrain^i trisversed the rivers, and swelled with 
new multitades the destroying host of their coun* 
trymen« Their united numbers were at length 
encountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and 
doubtful conflict ended only with the approach 
of night®*. . Exhansted by so many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted 
' daring a twenty yeaw war, the ^ths and the 
Romans consented . to a lasting and benej^al 
treaty. It was earihestly solicit^ by the barba- 
mns, cheerfully ratified by the legions, to 
whose suflhige the prudence, of Aureliah referred 
*"“‘^decision of that important question. . The 
uic nation engaged to supply armies of 
* Zosim. 1. i. p. 45. 



CHAP. . 

,c^»d8i»t{hni| . ebt^f ojv,(^talry, and in 

infi4^ as far ia ^,'l)airal^ prQVided by the 
emp^i^s car^^tei'i^ tbeirl^om Tbe 

treaty ^aa ob^i^d with aroh religioua fidelity, 
that ^en a pa^y of fite bandred meA atraggled 
fh>m the camp Ih .qttMt of plunder, the king or 
general of the bar^Hans ci^manded that the 
gniity leader, ahonld be appr^ended and shot to 
death ^itb darts, as a Tictitn devoted to the 
aahctity of their engagements. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the precaution of Anrelian, 
who had exacted as hoiftages the so^s and daugh- 
ters of the Gothic cliii^s, contribnt^ something 
to this pacific temper. The youths he trained in 
the exercise of arms, and near bis own person : 
to the damsels he gave a liberal and Roman edu- 
cation, and by bestowing them in. marriage on 
some of his . principal officers, gradually intro- 
dnced betwe^ the two nations the closest and 
most endearing connexions 

But the most important condition of peace was 
understood rather than expressed in the treaty. |^ince of 
Anrelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, 
and tacitly relinquished that great province to 

the Goths and Vandals^. His manly judgment 

‘ ' 

" Oexipp^ (ap. Ezcerpu Le^t. p. IS.) relatei the whole UlilD^ 
action undSr the tiame of Vandals. Anielian married one of.^ 

Gothic ladm to his general fionosus, who was able to drii^mh 
the Gbtbs and disoo^ their secretjr. Hist. August, p. 34?.* w 

" Hist. August. p.£SS. Eutrop. is. 15. Sesitus R&fut^ c. 9. 

Lactandus de mortibus PentichHoruin,- c. g. 




and 


tbus cootnrapg mojparcpj;? , 

Tiie Dacian those, distant 


possessions v^i£b w^^pnah^ to cnltivate or ' 
defend, ad|ed sfien^tL and ..poppionsness. to the 
sonthern Juide of the Dainabe., ‘ A fertile terri- 
tpiy, ^h^chv’tbe r^^tition^^df '^'^arodS inroads 
bad' ;intol^^de8e^'^‘mu^.^^elded,to ijieir 

indusiiiiy, add! a o^ Dacia 'stijl .pre- 

serv^ the mmori^1;oir '^nqnesj^i^ The 

old country 0f thdt' name d^ined, however, ' 
a coMiderahle;* nnmber of. its ' whn 

'" , dn^|d . _^^;:i,-,more; tfiafe' 4;*'wibic maater* 
Ihe^^- d(^i^|mte l^main Colotinued to serve the, 
empikj whose alliance they had rpnonnced, by 
ftinong their coaqaerpm^ the first no- 
, **®“* owftl arts, 'and the COD- 

veaieihccs Gif life. ' An interconrse of 

comine^o^ kna language was gradaaUy established 
Mpl^® of tli^^ and 

state^ it often 

the empire against 

the iiivwonft 0 ^ the" savages of the North. A 
sense pf interest a^hed lia^, Bettis bar- 
bar^^rtb th^gfalk^^ of libmej, and 'a pembhent 

:Whlcfi 

liie ^li 'preifrve th£ Latin Ian* 

gui% i,n(l haVe^bqist^; in eiry 4ge, o1r |&tf feinan ilesceiit; 

*“™“****®^ by, bot not mixed witli» die barbarans.' See 
a M^irof M. d* Anville on ancient Dacia,> tffi!^Acadieniy of *In- 
scnptiQDi, tom. zxx. • -» 



fill^ tGi' ' anctililt IfteTime, aid "nm !il^siblT Chap. 

-#toded:|^t0|^£^>|apfC8tiU^^ 

tK;e Bapj^rior^^^own^^tff W the Gothic ' 

, tribe, ah^ claim^ tS^ifindj^ :bbnottr of a S^ndi- 
oaviab origin- At ttiimme ripe wlncky tho^^^ 
accidental rei^blanc^'fpf the;name\pf Gseta^ in- 
fased thpc^ a y£n |>er8uaBion, 

that, in a remote ^brir oi|^;ance8tbt8, alreiidy 
«^ted in the Dacian provihcSi, hkd ireceWed the. 
instractiptiB of Zamolm^ and Checked the victo- 
rioas arisia of SeaosMs and Danns^: 

While the ^^oroni add l^bd^ate conduct of The Aie- 
Aureiian' resto'r^ the Illyrian jlrphtier^ the nation 
of the Alemanni**' tW fenditiodfl, of 

peace^ which eithetr Galliehnp'^ad' ^ or 

Ciaudins had iitiposed, and, inflahiM by their 
impatient youths aiiddenly to arma. ; Forty 
thousand horse appeared in the fieid% and the 
numbers of the infantiy doubled those of the 
cavalry®^. , The first objects' of their avarice 

were a few citiie^s of the Rhiaetiaii firontier ; but 

■ ■ ■ '■ 

^ See the hnt chapter olf Jomandes. Tha Yaodals, however, 

{fi. '22.) maintuned a short independence between the rivers Marisia 
and Criteia (Marbs arid Heresy which felt into the Tens. ' 

” Dexqipus/p^^TVlf. Z^mns, Vopiscns in Aure- , 

lian. in , Hist. A ugirit^ However tfa«tev^tori|tp8 .diffiir in names 
(Alemanni, Juthonp, and l^rcomuS^ii ' 
mean the same people,' and the same war 3 ';:but it riqaiivs some care 
to conciliate and explain them. ; ^ 

* Canteciarus,. with his nnial accnracy, dhuite to tranriate thljse' 
hundred thousand : hU version is equally repugnant to sense 0 
grammar*' *v "'■■■** ■ 

We.'teay remiA, as an instance bad taste, that Do^ipas 
applies to the l^t infantiy of the Alemanni the technical terms 
proper only to the Grew phalanx. 
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fr6i9 ! 

Jiijbrm)^ of i^i^' li^ptioDj' itfd pf linii^at, 
of . .tfa« bubaiiti^ . CbH«M^ '^rp ^ody 

of j^djpi, be liMii^eid' Wth,, ^^ d^hy 

(pf'ildrtt'of t&e Hercyjl^ i%if^i} ji^ ^ 
Aktiaim^; fedwi wiA epoiil^i^ ;]^y, 

at :ii|e 

opposite ^k, aild^ tP;'^ ^imtageMa ppirt^ a 
Roiuan aiiijc la|.c6ibi^i|j and^repaipd to 
pept dieit' tjetoi^r-. Aajp^ fatal 

aecorily the l^b^ab^^ait^ pemhted aboiat 
half dieir^ft^B to pati th^ riyer WiAont dis- 
torbaoce without precaatiphJ'yThdr situatioa 
: abd Mtohtshffleat gave hita an Siitty victoTy ; his 
"ddifal oondhct improved idit'edyhntage. Bispos- 
hig thfrlk^iM ia w aeibi'oircnhu' form, be ad- 
vafi^Bd -the tiro ..hdns of the prescent across the 
Banpb^ aiid s^'e^jng them on a sodden towards 
the cmtre; inclosed 'dm rear'of the' German host. 
The dismayed hiul^Bis^^oa whii^ side they 
cast their eyesj f^td despair, a wasted 
ronndy, a de^ at^rapid stteiuu, a Wctorions aiid 

Redoc^- '^^^distrei^ pSmdition, the Afe- 
manni nb'lpa^^jlBdBiB^ to sne for peace. 
Anrdiam^red^ed ^eir ambaEsaddrs at head 
of hM camp, with every , irf 

" la Oc^ppaa, w< at ptwrat nad ilMaBi*; M. de' Valoh 

•wjjodiciouBJ/flto the \irbid to Eridanus. 
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to their 

a^a - Bileoce. - ' 

l%e piiifl ^ pe l ^fitongtiitbed by the 

atiaigiw flif ^ejr .i^pea^ m hmebadc on 
either side of.i^^.Iiaj^aVr^fiftti^* -l^bind the 
tonne, ^ coBMcra^ imi^i» of thh, emperor, 
aad his ^tedeoBes^^, ti^ got|^D eagl^, and ^ 
rarioBS titles of ,& i(^^ps, ei^aved ip letters of 
gold, were exalted in tl^iifto op lpfty p&es covered 
with silvn. WbM A^k^issn^ his seat, 
bis oumly gra(^ and maje8tK)1%tire'° . tanght toe 
barbarians to. rovere toe persota as well as ,th‘e 
purple of thmr 'i&iiqnerbr. Ihp ambassadors fell 
prostrate on the ground in silence. They were 
commanded to rise, and p^itted to speak. By 
the assistance of toterpieters they extenuated their 
perfidy, magnifi^ their mqploits, expatiated on 
toe vicissitudes of fortune and the r^yantagm of 
peace, and, wito an ill“tuned confidence, demanded 
a large subsidy, as the- price of the alliance wbi(di 
they offered to the. Romans, . The answer of the 
emperor was aterp.;aiid impetus. , He trea^ 
their ofler with contempt, and their d^rand with 
indignation, reproadjed the bru’barians, that they 
were at ignorantof the arts p|v^iBr as of the laws 
of peaces' and finally disniiMed^toe® with the 
choke only of submitting: to nneonditioned 


> The empeior Ctoodim w» certainly of the nomber ; 
are' igpofaht liow br this mirli ef respect was extended i if 
and A-igiKtiM, it most ha« produced a -reiy awful ipeciacle j frong 
Upe of the niMters of the? world. 


■ * Vopiscus la Hist. APgast. p. 210. 
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feHAi*. : mercy, pr 

V Tesentment . ■ ^ 
j proviDce to 
trnst bir to 
whose form 
taal alarms. 


THE AND FALL . ; 

’ ^'S} 

' .?t^eriii|'‘of Ws:: 



disteViL 




TheAi*- ininjedkt^ «i«f’tliiiiito|»i(eif^C)^ 
fade Italy, Seem tUt ;80me 

^ the. emj>eit»r*«;^p ‘11^ de- 

▼olred ii^Q jieott^^ of jBnitibing 

the destiTictiah^ of the 

aword, or operation of rfamine. 

Bnt an actiVe^^pair^ has ^nmphed over 
the indolent - ossnrahqe of * The bar- 
barians,. finding it impossible to ;, the 

Danube and the Roman camp, broke through 
the posts in tbeii' rear, whick werelmore feebly 
or less c^ihlly guarded ; with incredible 
diligen^ but by a different road) returned to> 
,waids ttio moQtitains of Italy”. Aurelian, who 
:4;jh>^iderad thenar as.totaUy extinguished, received 
th^ nm^^ng.^^^ escape of the 

Alemannii and ravage they already 
committod in. tlm/Writory of M The le- 
as much 
ipable of 

, y» ^bdse 

inf^pOry ij^^lpioved 'Ivith almost equal 
^ys'^a?^ .die ' etoperor . 
biitoself ifiarch^ to this relief ’of Italy* at the 

Ptlttipi^llivesltte and oni} 9 Q,^|rorlhy of a 
Gftdan sbphin. ^ ■ 




'■'■•OF . 83, 

bead of |]chQ3^:bod}Kpf 8^KaT}(M ^Qog wboni: i|^AP, 
thl^hof^igM 

aiid pf^ had served in 

the warr^pn 

As t^e spr^d 

them^elyes froi&ihe Alj^ to t|e ApenDine, the in- qnish^by 
cessant^^li^ offAhJl^^ bis^pfficers was 
fxercjsi^^^^^^- 4i^ aiid^th^ 

pursuit^ ojr the ^Not- 
withstanding tbr^ consider- 
able battles areWtaeniJo prin- 

cipal fprce ofVbotbrj^.;annite^^;;t^^ 
gaged The fstibo^^^ the first, 

fought near Pliuentia^' the Romans- received ,s^ 
severe a blow, that, according to the expression 
of a writer extrem^y |^u^V to. -^nrelian, the 
imihe^ate dissolution "tir the appre- 

hended^. The craftjf barijarmns, 
the woods, suddenly; attadc^ the^f ^e^m in 
the dusk of the evening, 
bable, after, thevfoignu j:^^ 
march. The foiy of^bdr|d0^ ; 

but at length, ; afte|^^ 

patient firmnessWf lhe emp^^ his troops, 
and restored, iu isa^ie degm,l th6 honour of his 
arms. The battle ^M.fofB^t liear^ano 

Ip Unii^ria;; pp the spot which, Vfivo hundred 
jears before^ Ii^ . been ^ of 

llannibal^. , Thus ^ the sUccessihl AOermans 

ilf” ®* Victor Jobior in Ai^]i|ik 

^ Vo|iiiciiB in H.itt.-Au^ ' ■ l^r?. ' 

5 * The '.rather Mefaariis neur bu 

^en immqrialked, findine histoiuii Livy, aad loeh a 
poet as Horace. , . 
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TliiS.DI 


■ -.t-. 

lian J^amitiian 
the dffencele^ 
iywh^v^ch- 

bii their' 


.Kad a^yj, 

-'ip 

mistre^ of 

fill forHhe - 

rejr, fcMiiid id mw» |ww wp qeewye moment, ot 
them af totijiv^ idNi^virfile aisi»t?. 
Jbe iwimtot Waii^^inated 

m^a tlprd apd laat near tjF^ - and 


Supenti- 
tjoui oerfr 


' ' ■.■’-■■•;, 'O-v. .-- :.■■>- ■ 

amt‘ MkJL' AiiiJ 




.,7^ ^^;W^I»4rent ct^. 
aioiiiw. e*^ treiiifcHne 

»w^ to^d^fe % oP^ imrnk 


A. D. S71. thev 
Jan. 11. 


.esnenrib^v 
was in ihe yaianr 


, ; ’ -rTTv ui Aoreiian, yet 

anch WH8 thepi^ic conaternatioa; vben the bar- 
^ns %irlf- tbe gates of 

^me, ^ by a decree of tbe aenate, the Sibyl- 

hi^f, froiii^a:n»ffltive either of rdigioo or of 

S ^ 1™""^ 


, I , ~ and ofiered 

tojpply .aha^;-^^ i^baterer animals, 

whateyer the gods 

this liSJ 

’* *at any human 

inilLi iKbyllililfe; hooks eh- 

J«>M a/toort jwinte,: „ature^ 


SwGraWi’ 

Ch^* i!*^'* WrcsLinbled m a 

(^brnmn chureb, b« to th. temple of .11 tbe godk 
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: OF THE ROii^lSi^ 

^ ■' -y - A- ^ 

processiwis oiF :^eat| in white robesj^ attended CHAP, 
by a chtfras.of wginsV Jnstiatibna 

of V and’ sacrifices, 

whose the harba- 

riaos m on wbin;^ 

they ;]bld puerile in 

tbetnseiji^^^riiese anperstitidiiis’ arts were sqbser- 
vient to th^Vanocess^^.n^^ war;, and if, in the 
dedsive th# Aleinanni fancied 

they saw an combating on 

the side of AntepaV^^e j^ived a real and 
effectoat aid., from thU 

inent^ -■; ■% I. . tl. ' 

Bat whatmr conMence might be placed inFonific^ 
ideal rampaxts, the experience of the past, andj^^e!^ 
the d^d of the future, indooed the Romans to 
construct fbilifi|Cations of a grosser and more sub- 
stantial kind. The seVen hills cf^Rome had 

been surroauded, by the successors bf Ronmlns, - 
with ah ancient wall of. .;xpqFe than thirteen 
miles" The vast inclos^ jnay seem dispro- 
portioned to the stxhngtbX^d xmmbers of the 
infant state. But it Was hqcessary to recure an 

. ■ '• , . ' ' ’ 

" Vopinoos in Hiit. Asgost p. fmi a long afJtont of 

these ceremonial from the keg^^ten of ; 

P^. Hist.. Nator. iii. sV To ooa 0 ni i obt we may observe, 

ih»t forV long timt Mount CKliD^ was s Mount 
Viminal was overroB whb osiei*s; century, the 

Aventine was a vacapt and solitaiy retireianpt ; tiU the time of . 

^/Auguaus^the Esquiline wasan unwholesome burying-gmund } and ; 
that the btiiherous inequalities, remarked by theanoieots in the Qai- 
dnal, sufflbiently prove Ciat it was not covered buildtngk Of 
the sevdh bills, the CapitoUne and Palatine only, ^ith the 1410^01 
vallies, werethS primitive iHu fa hation of the Roi^ people. /Bnt thU 
subject would require a diiiertation. 
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THE D|ie|iNB AND ' fall 


Aurelian 
suppresses 
the two 
usurpers. , 


^the . ft^nejrtand ;«b^^ ISj^rBions of the tribes 
of Utinm, 


With the prOj^ess u'Rodwti gjre^ess^'die city, 
and it* mhabitMittl^iiradiially ‘inare*^, filed' up 
the' vacant ^iace,: i^^ throngh thA^eS* 
walUj covetM, the field of* Mars, 'and, 'htf^fevery 

beantrfnl suhto**^^^ ;yhe^;tartefii' of 
wall*, .^gk; l>y^;A^iaiif;^ Wished in the 
reigii of Prohns, wM magnlfi^ h;^ :popnIar esti- 

" !>>«: » «4>ced by ac- 

It was a;^ hutii^d^Iyl^i^ since the 
defen<^i6f ,tbe capitaLfetiay^^^t^^^ of the 

fflonu^^. . ^e, Rotnahs ' of a 'more prosper- 
ous ^ge, trasfed. to the anns of the le- 
gions -saftiy of fi^ti« ^apips^ were 
very fr^^^tergining a snsi^ion, that it 
wouId iW Iiet^tap the seat of 

empire i^nrt ^ tfe harbarians*’. 

The yiclo^. ;df C&llaat^a the Goths, and 
succeg^^^^n^- AlemanniV 
^aa .atieaAy ^iiis of Rome their 

rile barbaroM nations 

^ ■ ■Se"«ip»^n of 

■ Voeiiii bare ' ' 

^^v'* Amic*,l't. fc'A' 

Taci^HjK.;^:8Sh.- ‘j ^ 

;^.Por A!^UB*iNli^i; fee VdpiMiiiiQ'Bhi August. pisiiMsS* 
isi^'Awd. Tfce^ia^^ . 
VictM JqBifiESn AtirelUn. Hn8el>.,lE{iwnyiit.. ct Idstiiu m 
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of the Ndith. To chastise doinestic tyrants^ and c^ap. 
to reunite the dismeo^bl^ I^rts of Ae empire, 

.was a tf^^ reserved %ilhe of those war-* 
like eBi|3«idiira/;;f'Thoi^ hg:jwas acknowledged 
by the seii^ of Italy, 

Africa, Inyricam, ada /^ limits 

of bis i^ui, 1^1% ^ 

Syria, and^ Asia Mmoi;;i jiirerd^ possessed by 
two who alQi|^^ ‘ out S 9 ^ 

a list, h^^itberio esc^^^^ the dangm of their 
situation ; an4 comply the ignomuiy of Rome, 
thefM rival thrones bad i>$^ 

A rapid sucdeasion ^pf mpiM^rahs^ b^ffriseaand Succeuion 
Men in the j^Vinces %liih TbilJ^igid vir- ?nS!” 
^ of I^psthomns bis 

destruction. After s^preiring a com^^^ 
who by assumed the purple at re- 

fused to gratify^ Jiis troops wHh tb^Muiyer o 
the rebellious and, ^ the iael^tlb year 
of his reign, b^me. tho .^ ii^jai -.qjf their dis- 
appointed avaricc^.i»,; ^Ilm’Vdeath Victo- 

rinus, his friend andi^J^Spmte,' wa;'' occasioned 
by a less worthy cansevyll^e, sbimog accom- 
pUshmeuts*^ or ibat isouoe.^ W a 

^ Hb c0mptetiarmJj^iiikm^ Mj^eccfi these 

natnci owan Muoe perwiL ' pr 1 177. 

^ The , ehancM^i^ this pdaoe by 
Aa^st. p. 187.) h woidi tnaiciibitig, end Uaptr- 

tial. Victorino qnl ]^'|Deaii»ilMh^^ Gwh ntnAneui 
cxipunp, prcfercodpiii^lCacni ip, mute Tli^apm } noa*Autoninain 
in clenl^def non in gfinriutei^eivun ; non in tpibecnindo Brerio ' 
Vespato^:; no^in C^aura toii us vitpr^ sn tbililoH Po^ 

inulieraris iic!aerdi4it^ at n^o audriit Uteras mb- 

teri qneinn ^natat ponin. ^ 
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THE DBql^NE AND FALL 

CHAP. licentious passion/ which inddl^ ki acts of, 

violence, with tqo lit^ to laws of 

society, or evcti;tcr He wqs slain, 

at Cologne, by a husbands, 

whose revenge inore justih- 

able, bad ttey spa^i theVu^^ son. 

After the mnnler of || ipoany {Hribice^, it is 

somewhat teh>arliahlq^^: tbat a female fqir 4 long 
time controlled the ^erce legions of GaQl, iM still 
more singular, thatv^hii was the mpi^er of the 
unfortunate Victorifm;; Tbe arts and treasures 
of Victoria ehabled/ber . shcoessivety to Yplace 
Marius and Tetricns ;on the throne, aod to reign 
with a znanly vigonr under the namu of those de- 
pendent emperors. Money of :Cp{^^ of silver, 
and of gold, was coined in hst name / she assumed 
the titles of Augnsta imd Mother of the Camps : 
her povrcf^ 'i^ded only; with her life ; butcher life 
was peribaps Va^ by the ingratitude of 

Tetricu^'K ■; ' . !• •• yi'/' 

'^ereigi^ * Wbwi, at the iusid^tion of his ambitious pa- 
of Tetri- troness^ Tetri<44 assnto^ the ensigns of royalty, 
he was governor of i^ peaceful province of 
Aquitaine, an .^ploy^nt suited to his charac- 
ter ai^ edo^i^S^^ four or five 

years, over Oa^ Spaip, and Britain, the slave 
and mlh ermyi whom he 

dreade^;^^^ be was despised. The 

v^onr an3' %^^ length c^ed 

ii'. ! 

„ ^ Kei»^ea.tiwwi%of A^^^ orarmy^eot. 

HiN. Allgull' Isa^/'Agfei Victor in 

PaUio her an trdde suoUiig the thirty tynois. HiiL 
A|vtfup.soa, ' VU 

*'■ !• • . ' ■■''V 
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OF TliE ROMAN i^lRE. 

the prospect of ii dditeeftnce. V :He raitDred to chap. 
disclose his metocholy conjured 

the empetpr th0^]iieliei^rof his iin-A.D.27>. 

happy . riiraL/' ^Hlfd * correspondence 

reached the ea^ Mol it would most 

probably Jhave OMt tVtii^s life^'nor could 
he resign the sceptre the West^ without mm- 
mittiog .^ act of tre^cm ag^st himself He 
affected the appearanoei^ of a di^ war, led his 
forces iutp the fields ag^ 
them in . the most / disadi^tageous manner, 
betrayed his owo counsels , the enemy, and 
with a few chosen friends deserted in the be- 
ginning of the action.' The reb^ legions, 
thongh disordered ah&xdismayed by the unex- 
pected treachery of ^ir chiefjr defended them- 
sekes With desperate valour, fill they were cut 
in pieces almost to. a man, in tlua bloody and 
memorable battle, which was foogbttiW Chalons 
in Champagne" • The , reitreat of the irre- 
gular auxiliaries, Franh^ m^d Batavians^^ whom 
the conqueror soon impelled > or persuaded 
to repass the Rhine, restored the general tran- 
quillity, and the power of AmeKau was ackiiow- 

. ’V-/ 

^ Pollio in Hist. August. ;|^!l96. Vofiiscui ia<:Hist. Augui^i. 
p. SSO. The turd Vieiorf, in ihd Inrei ofOaUienmumf Aurelian. 

Eutrop. ix. 13. Euseb. toXh^n. Of 4 kll these writi-rSp only the 
two hit (but with strong pTub|bt)ity>,phoe tbe fait ofTetricus before 
that of Zenobia. M. de Boar (in the Academy of diiacriptions, 
tom. XU.) does not wish, Htd TillemoQt (tom. itt.. p. 1189.; does 
not dare ^ fbIloW them; I hate been fairer than the one, and. bol- 
der than the other. . . i" - ^ 

^ Victor Jupior in Aur^ian. Eumenios menttOiii'ifiBtoncif ; some 
critics, without any leaiOB, woold film aHer the wmd to Bagmiika. 
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A.D. 872. 
Character 
of Zeno* 


THE ANli FALL 

Of Ai»teniaiM;fe the eolDtuns 

Autmi, alooe ana qiia8ii^;;Jug.Sfentnred to de- 
Clare agamat the tegioii . iVfter a siege 

ot.seyen montlju, plnn J j . i ;! th f 

^ pwt*^ otiijjii»?vw( ioi 

,^%*0;Awi^.4eiio8t impor- 
tant se^ices. : Reyeii|0 is gritit Je is 

ezpen8ive4', \ , -;,t; 

aghjnstj ^^hii, the celdwated queeii of Pal- 
;,1Viodet(i Enrdjpe has pro- 
uced setreral .iUuitniops wo^ien who hate sns- 

‘'“Pirc; tier is 

^ fPcii ^Mingnished cha- 

n«ctew. /Jnt if aroexcejrt ^e doubtfol atchieve- 

S.“ TSM fpi# IWtap. the «,!, 

ftmJe die 

ter eei.br the di- 

Ste wed ho 


- 8.' ' 

dIJ t nSt 

^ *H«r liTCB in the Aogusua history, bv 
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descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, CFIap, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and 
far surpassed that princess in chastity” and ralour. 

Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as 
the most heroic of her . sex. She was of a dark iLnlin^r .. 
complexion (for, in speaking of a lady, these trifles 
become important). Her teeth were of a pearly 
whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with 
uncommon Are, tempered by the most attrac- 
tive sweetness. Her voice was strong and har- ' 
inonious. Her manly nnderstandihg was strength- 
ened and adorned by study. She was not ignorant 
of the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal perfet?- 
tion the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptiati lan- 
guages. She had drawn op for her own use an 
epitome of oriental history, and familiarly com- 
pared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus, 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to lierv;iloiir. 
Odenathus, who, from a private station, raised 
himself to the dominion of the East. She soon 
became the friend and companion of a hero. 

In the intervals of war, Odenathus passionately 
delighted in the exercise of hunting; he pursued 
with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, 
panthers, and bears ; and the^ ardour of Zenobia 
in that dangerous amusement was not inferior to 
his own, She had inured her constitution to 
fatigue, disdained the me of a covered carriage, 

She never admitted her huaband’s embraces biH ibr the sake of 
posterity. ^ tf her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing morUh she re- 
iterated the experiment. 

VOL. II. * 


Q 
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the decline and fall 

CHAP, generally appeared on horseback in a military 
babitf and sometimes marched several miles da 
foot at the hcad ^bf the troops. The success of 
Odenathus was in a gr&t .measure ascribed to 
her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
splendid victories over the Great King, whom 
they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctcsiphon, 
laid the foundations of their united fame and 
power. The armies which they commanded, and 
the provinces which they had saved, acknowledged 
not any other, sovereigns than their invincible 
chiefs. The senate and people of Rome revered 
a stranger who had avenged their captive em- 
peror, and even the insensible son of Valerian 
accepted Odcnathus for , bis legitimate colleague. 
She rc- After a successful expedition against the Gothic 
plunderers of Asia, the Palmyrenian prince re- 
death} turned to the city of Emesa in Syria. Invincible 
in war, he was there ciit off by domestic treason, 
and his favourite amusement of hunting was tin. 
cause, or at least the occasion, of bis death"'. 
His nephew, Maeonius, presumed to dart his 
javelin before that of his uncle; and though 
admonished of his error, repeated the same inso- 
lence. As a monarch, and as a sportsman, Ode- 
nathus ms provoked, took away his horse, a 
mark of ignominy among the terbarians, and 
chastised the rash yonth by a short confinement. 

" Hist. AugHst p. 1 £| 8 * 193. ^imus, 1. i. p. SU. Zonum, 
1. Kii. p. 63S. The l^st is clear and probable* the othera confused 
and ineonNsteBt The teal of Syneellus* if not corruo'^^ is absolute 
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The ofience was soon forgot, but. the punishment chap. 
was remembered ; and Mseonius, with a few dar- 
ing associates, assassinated his uncle in the midst a. d. S5o. 
of a great entertainment. Herod, the son of Ode- 
nathns, thongii not of Zenobia, a young man of a 
soft and effeminate temper^, was killed with his 
father. But Maeonius obtained only the pleasure 
of revcLge by this bloody deed. He had scarcely 
time to assume the. title of Augustus, before he 
was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
husband*. 

With the assistance of his roost faithful friends, and reigns 
she immediately filled the vacant throne, and ]::ustan(i 
governed with manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, 
and the East, above five years. By the deatii of 
Odenathua, that authority was at an end which 
the senate had granted him only as a personal 
distinction; but his martial widow, disdaining 
both the senate and Gallicnus, obliged one of the 
Roman generals, who was sent against her, to 
retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army 
and his reputation®^. Instead of the little pas- 
sions which so frequently perplex a female reign, 
tlie steady administration of Zenobia was guided 
by the most judicious maxims of policy. If it 
was expedient to pardon, she could calm hei* 
resentment; if it w^as necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 

” Odeyathu8 and Zenobia often sent him, from rtie spoih of 
the enemy/ presents of gems and toys, which he received with inh- 
Bite deligh^ 

Some very unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, 
she was accessaiy to her husband's death. 

** Hist. August, p. 180, 181. 
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CHAP, strict ceconom j was accused of avarice ; yet on 
every proper occasion she appeared magnificent 
and liberal. Tho neighbonring states of Arabia^ 
Armenia, and Persia^ dreaded her enmity, and 
solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Ode- 
nathns, which extended from the Euphrates to tlie. 
frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheri- 
stance of her ancestors, the populous and fertile 
kingdom of Egypt. The emperor Claudius ac- 
knowledged her merit, and was content, that, 
while he pursued the Gothic war, she should assert 
the .dignity of the empire in the East^. The con- 
duct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some 
ambiguity; nor is it unlikely that she had con- 
ceived the design of er^ting an independent and 
hostile monarchy. She blended with the popular 
manners of Roman princes the statdy pomp of 
the courts of Asia, and exacted from her subjects 
the same adoration that was paid to the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her thicc 
sons'^' a Latin education, and often shewed theiii 
to the troops adorned with the Imperial purple. 
For herself she reserved the diadem, with the 
-splendid but doubtful title of Queen of the East. 

Tlie expe- When AureTian passed over into Asia, against 

dition of an adversary whose sex alone could render her 

Aureliap, i- i . 

A.D.S72. an object or contempt, his presence restored 

* See in Hist August p. IQS. Aurelian's testimony to her 
merit ; and for the conquest ofEgypt^ Zosimus, I. i. p. 3g, 40. 

Umolaus, Heiennianus, and Vaballathus. Jt is supposed that 
the two former were, already dead before the wat On the last 
Aureliaii bestowed a small province of Armenia, witH ^he title of 
K|iig ; sersriloi is medals arc still extant See Tillemont, tom. iii. 
>1190 
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obedience to the province of Bithynia, already CHAP, 
shaken by the arms and iotrignes of Zenobia^. 
Advancing at the head of his legions^ he ac- 
<pepted the submission of Ancyra^ and was ad- 
mitted into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by 
the help of a per6dioos citizen. The generous 
though fierce temper of Anrelian abandoned 
the traitor to the rage of the soldiers : a super- 
stitious reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philo- 
sopher®®. Antioch was deserted on his ap- 
proach^ till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, 
recalled the fugitives, and granted a general 
pardon to all who, from necessity rather than 
choice, had been engaged in the service of the 
Palrnyrenian Queen. The unexpected mildness 
of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the 
wishes of the people seconded the terror of his 
arms^. 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her repnta- The em- 
tion, had she indolently permitted the emperor 
of the West to approach within an hundred miles Paimyre- 
of her capital. The fate of the East was de- thJ battles 
cided in two great battles ; so similar in almost 
every circumstance, that we can scarcely distin- aa. 


^ Zosimus, 1. i. p. 44. 

“ Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. 217-) give# w an authentic let* 
ter, and a do^jbtful mion, of Anrelian. Apollonius of "l^ana viras 
born about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of 
the former) related in so fabulous a manner by his disdples, that 
wefl-e at »loss to discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a 
fanatic. ^ , 

** Zosimus, 1. i. p. 46. 
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CHAP, guish them from each other, except by ob- 
, serving that the first was fonght near Antioch®®; 
and the second near Einesa“. In both, the 
queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her 
orders on Zabdas^ who had already signalized 
his’ military talents by the conquest of Egypt. 
^The numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the 
most part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry 
clothed in complete sted. The Moorish and 
Illyrian horse of Aurelian unable to sus- 
tain the ponderous charge of their antago- 
nists. They fled in real or aflected disorder, en- 
gaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 
suit, harassed them by a desultory combat, 
and at length discomfited this impenetrable but 
unwieldy body of cavalry. The light infantry, 
ill the mean time, when they had exhausted 
their quivers, temaining without protection 
against a closer onset, exposed their naked sides 
to the swords of the legions. Aurelian had 
chosen these veteran troops, who were usually 
stationed on the Upper Danube, and whose 
valour had been severely tried in the Alemannic 
war®'. After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia 
found it impqmble to collect a third army. 
As far ag the frontier of Egypt, the nations sub- 
ject to her empire had joined the standard of the 

" At a pUoB ealkd Immae. Eutropinsi Sextus R&fus, and Je- 
rome, memipn only this fim batde. » 

" Vopiscitt, in Hist. Ai^i^ P? mo>Upas only^j^e sko?d. 

V ” ^imos, 1. kp. 44—48. His account of the two battles is 
;elw andcir^Dinittntial. 
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conqueror, who detached Probus^ the bravest of chap. 
his generals, to possess himself of the Egyptian L, ^ 
provinces. Palmyra was tae lust resource of the 
widow of Odenathus., She retired within the 
walls of her capital, made every preparation 
for a vigorous resistanct, and declared, with 
the intrepidity of a heroine, that the last mo- 
ment of her reign and of her life should be the 
same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia, a few cul- The mif 
tivated spots rise like islands out of the sandy 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afforded shade and vei-dure to that, 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was 
capable of producing fruit as well as corn. 

A place possessed of such singular advantages, 
and situated at a convenient distance^** between 
the Gulph of Persia and the Mediterranean, 
was soon frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of Enropc a considera- 
ble part of the rich commodities of India. 
Palmyra insensibly increased into an opulent 
and independent city, and connecting the Ro- 
man and the Fkrthiaii monarchies by the mu- 
tual benefits of commerce, was suffered to 
observe an humble neutrality, till at length, 

** It waft five hundred and thirtjrwen miles from £>eleucia, and 
twfrlni}3^ and three from the nearest coast of Syria, according to 
the RcIwDisg of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist. Nafiir. ▼* Sl*), 
gives apexcellent description of Palmyra. 
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after the victbrics of Trajan, the little re- 
public. sunk into the bosom of Rome, and 
flourished more than one hundred and fifty, 
years in the subordinate though honourable 
rank of a colony. It was daring that peaceful 
period, if we may> jpdjge from a few remaining 
inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians 
constructed those temples, palaces, and porticos 
of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered 
over an extent of several miles, have deserved 
the curiosity of our travellers. The elevation of 
Odenatbns and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new splendour on their country, and Palmyra, 
for a while, stood forth the rival of Rome: 
but the competition was fatal, and ages of 
prosperity were sacrificed , to a moment of 
glory®®. 

In his march over the sandy desert between 
Emesa and , Palmyra, the emperor Aurelran was 
perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor could he 
always defend his army, and especially his bag- 
gage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise,, ^ and eluded the slow pursuit of the le- 
gions. Tlie siege of Palmyra was an object far 
more difliculit and important, and the emperor, 
who, wijh incessant vigour, , pressed the attacks 
in person, was himsdf wounded with a dart. 

Somej£ngluh travellen frotnn Aleppo dUcooered the ruins of 
Palmyra,. about the rad ,0f the last century. Our curiosity has aince 
iMn gratified ifi a mote splendid manner by Messieurs Wood and 
Dakins. For the history of Palmyra, we may 
tcf^.dissertation of Dr. Halley in the Philosophical Transactions ; 
LoWtborp's Abridgment, vol. iii; p. 518. 
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Thc^oman peoplef** says Anrelian, in an ori- chap. 
ginal letter, speak with contempt of the war 
“ which I am waging against a woman. . Tliey 
** are ignorant both of the character and of the 
power of Zenobia. It is impossible to ennme- 
“ rate her warlike preparations, of stones, of ar- 
“ rows, and of every spraes of missile wTapons. 

“ Every part of the walls is provided with two or 
“ three balistaj and artificial fires arc thrown from 
“ her military engines. The fear of punishment 
“ has armed her with a desperate courage. Yei 
“ still I trust in the protecting deities of Rome, 
who have hitherto been favourable to all my 
undertakings^®.” Doubtfnl, however, of the 
protection of the gods, and of the event of the 
si(^gc, Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer 
terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the 
queen, a splendid retreat; to the citizens, their 
ancient privileges. His ^oposals were obstinately 
rejected, and the refusal was accompanied w'ith 
insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supported by tlie who be. 
hope, that in a very short time famine would master of 
compel the Roman army to repass the ® 

and by the reasonable expectation that the city, 
kings of the East, and particularly the Persian 
monarch, w'ould arm in the defence of their 
most natural ally. But fortune and the per- 
severance of Aurelian overcame every qbstacle. 

The death of Sapor, which happened about 

w Vopi^f m Hist. August, p. 318. 
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CHAP. 

XI. 


this time^ 


' theSi 


of 


and the iiiconsiitorabld ; soceonrs that attempted 
to relieve F^yraj were easily intercepted either 
by the arms or He^ liberality of the emperor. 
From every part of Sjpria, a regnlar snccession of 


convoys safely arrived in the camp/ which was 
increased by the return of Probns with his victo- 
rious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It was 
then that Zenobia resolved to fly. She moimted 
the Beetest of her dromedarka^, and bad already 
reached the banks of the Euphrates^ about sixty 
miles from Palmyra^ wfa^^ sbe was overtaken by 
the pursuit of Aurelians light horse^ seized, 
A.D.237. and brought back a captive to the feet of the 
emperor. Her capital soon afterwards surren- 
dered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
The aims, horses, and camels, with an immense 
treasure of gold, silver, bilk, and precious stones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leav- 
ing only a garrison of six hundred archers, re- 
turned to Emesa, and employed some time in 
the distribution of rewards and punishments at 
the end of so memorable a war, which restored 
to the obedience of Rome those provinces that 


From a rerj doubtful chronology I have endcaroured to extract 
the most |^bab 1 e date. 

” Hist Allgust p. Sla Zosimas. 1. i. p. 50. Though the camel 
in a heavy hca^ of burdep, the drothed^, who is either of the same 
or of a species, b Wed by the natives of Am and Africa, on 
all occasions which reqm ; The Arabs affirm, ffiat he will 
run over as miich ground m one day as their: hones can per- 

l)rm in eight dr ten. See Bo^h Hist 
and ShavrV Travels, p. 167 . 
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had iWQOced Idl^imeci siace the captivitjr chap. 
ofValeri^p. 

. When the Syrian qneen was bronght into Behaviour 
the presence df Aoreliaii^ he sternly asked her, 

How she had pmom^ to rise in arms against 
the emperors of Rome ! Tlie answer of Zenobia 
was a prudent mixture of respect and firm- 
ness. “ Because I disdained to consider as 

Roman emperors an Aureolas or a Gallieniis. 

Yon alone 1 acknowledge as my conqueror 
" and toy 80vereign^^^ ; But as female for- 
titude is commonly artifidal, so it is seldom 
steady or consistent. The comage of Zenobia 
deserted her in the hour of trial; she trem- 
bled at the angry clamours of the soldiers^ 
who called aloud for her immediate execution, 
forgot the generous despair of Cleopatra, which 
she had proposed as her model, and ignomi- 
niously purchased life by the sacrifice of her 
fame and her friends. It was to their coun- 
sels, which governed the weakness of her sex, 
that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate re- 
sistance; it was, on their beads that she directed 
the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The 
fame of Longinus, who was included among 
the numerous and perhaps innocent victims of 
her fear, will survive that of the qnecn who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. 

Genius and learning were incapable of moving 
a fiercCi unlettered soldier, but they bad served 
t o elev ate and harmonise the soul of Longi- 
'^s Without uttering a complaint, he calmly 

^ Pollio in Hist, August, p. 199. 
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CHAP, followed the executions, pitying bis unhappy 
> , mistress, and bestowJngVqomfort on his afflicted 

friends”. _ U,; 

Rebellion Returning from the: conquest of the East, 
bad already crossed the Stareights which 
divide Europe from Asia, when he was pro«- 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmyre- 
nians had massacred the governor and i gar- 
risoh which he had left among them, and again 
erected the standard of revolt. Without a 
moments deliberation,' : he -once more turned 
his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed 
by bis rapid approach, and the helpless, city 
of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of his 
resentment. We have a letter of Aurelian 
himself, in which he acknowledges”, that 
old men, women, children, and peasants, had 
been involved in that dreadful execution, 
which should have been confined to armed re- 
bellion; and although his principal concern 
seems directed to the re-establishment of a tem- 
ple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the 
remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he 
grants the pernfission of rebuilding and inha- 
biting their city. But. it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The s^t of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress^ and at length a miser- 
able village. The pr^nt citizens of Palmyra, 
consisting of thirty or likty families, have brected 

» Vopistas in HUt. August p, 319. ZoBiiusi:!,!. p. 

* Hist. August p, Si9, 1 
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their tnud-cottages. within the spacious court of a ch ap. 
magni6cent temple. 

. Another and a last labour still awaited the ^ureiian 
indefatigable Aurelian ; to suppress a dangerous ihc^wbci- 
though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt 
Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. 
Firmus, the friend and ally, as, he proudly styled 
himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more 
than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the cofrse 
of his trade to India, he had formed very intimate 
connexions with the Saracens and the Bleni- 
myes, whose situation on either coast of the Red 
Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 
Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with 
the hope of freedom, and, at the head of their 
furious multitude, broke into the city of Alex- 
andria, where he assumed the Imperial purple, 
coined money, published edicts, and raised an 
army, which, as he vainly boasted, he was capable 
of maintaining from the sole profits of his puj^ier 
trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against 
the approach of Aurelian; and it seems almost 
unnecessary to relate, that Firmus was routed, 
taken, tortured, and put to deatli. Aurelian might 
now congratulate the senate, the people, and him- 
self, that in little more than three years he had 
restored universal peace and order to the Ilcnnan 
world^®. 


• ^ 

^ See Vopiscus io Hist. August p. 920 , 242. As an instance of 
luxury, it is observed, that he had glass windows. He was remark* 
strength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. Froin 
the lettA of Aurelian, we may justly infer, that Firmus was the last 
of the aftd consequently ihatTetricus was already 9 uppr>.:s;:c'd. 
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CHAP. /Since the foan^ipn Rome, no ^eral 
nobly deseh^ a triumph ibflth Aure- 
A.p.274. Han; nor was a triumph jBteirjcelebrated with ' 
superior pride and niagnifiGence^.v The pomp/ 
han. opened by twenty 'dfephj^ts, four royal 

tigers, and aboTe tiro hiiti^ed of , the most 
curions animals from every dimate of the North, 
the East, and the South. They wm followed 
b/ sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the. 
cruel amusement of the amphitheatre. The 


wealth of Asia, the arms and ensigns of so 
many conquered nations, and the magnificent 
plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were 
disposed in exact symmetry or artfol disorder. 
The ambassadors of 'the most remote parts of 
the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, 
India, and China, all remarkable by their rich 
or singular dresses, ^displayed/ the fame and 
power of the Roman emperor, who exposed 
likewise to t^ public view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. 
The victories of Aurelian were attested by the 
long train of captives who relocmn^ attended 
his triumph, Goths, V^als, Sa^ll&ns, Ale- 
minni, Frauks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. 
Each p^ple was distinguished by its peculiar 
inscript^D, and the ririe of Amazons was be- 
stow^ .on ten martial heroines of the Gothic 


Sefe the triumph of Aoreliao, descnfiMt !by ihrte- 

Jatcis the partieulan with his usual minuteitmj ati^ QD(jthu occa- 
sion, they Atfpifm to bo interestiog* Hist. August, p. 280. ^ 
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nation who had been taken in arms^. But chap. 
every eye, disregarding the crowd of captives, 
was fixed on the emperor Tetricns, and the 
queen of the East. The former, as well as his 
son, whom he had created Augustus, was dressed 
in Gallic trowsers^, a saffian tunic, and a robe of 
purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was 
confined by fetters of gold ; a slave supported the 
gold chain which encircled her neck, and she 
almost fainted under the intolerable weight of 
jewels. She precede on foot the magnificent 
chariot, in which she once hoped to enter the 
gates of Rome. It was followed by two other 
chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathns and 
of the Persian monarch. The triumphal car of 
Aiirelian (it had formerly been used by a Gothic 
king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, 
either by four stags or by four elephants" Tlie 
most illnstrious of the senate, the people, and the 
army, closed the solemn procession. Unfeigned 
joy,, wonder, and gratitude, swelled the acclama- 
tions of the multitude; but the satisfaction of the 

^ Among tiarbaroos nations, women bare often combated by the 
lido of their kosbands. But it is obmU impossible, that a society of 
Amazons shooU ever have existed oitber in the old or new world. 

^ The use of bmeett, breeches, or trowseni, was still considered 
in Italy as a Gallic and barbaiian fashion. The Romans, however, 
had made gfeat advances towards it. To encircle the legs and tliighs 
with^cics, or bands, was understood, in the time of Pooi(m 7 and 
Horace, to be a proof of ill health cir efleminacy. In^thc age of 
Trajan, the postom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It gra* 
dually was adopted by the meanest of the people. See a very curious 
note of.Casgnbon, ad Soeton. in August, c. 8S. 

• *’‘lEiate probably the former the latter, seen' on the medals of 
Auieliai^ly denote (aocotduig to the learned Cardinal Norris; an 
oiientalp&loiiv. 
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CHAP, senate waS clouded hj this a{KpearaDce of Tetricus ; 
> nor could they supfiriess arising murmor^ that the 
haughty emperor should thus expo^ td public ig^ 
nominy the person of a Rdman and i magistrate . 
ment*S^ Bof howiBver, in the treatment of his unfortu- 
Tetricua nate rivals, Aurelian might ludnlge liis pride, he 
and Zeno- behaved towards them with a generous clemency, 
which was seldom exercised by thb abcient con- 
querors. Princes who, without success, bad de- 
fended their throne or freedom^ were frequently/ 
strangled in prison, as soon as the triumphal pomp 
ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom their 
defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, were 
permitted to spend their lives in affluence and ho- 
nourable repose. The emperor presented Zenobia 
with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about 
twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian queen 
insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her daugh- 
ters married into noble families, and her race was 
not yet extinct in the fifth century***. 1 otricus and 
his son were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. 
They erected on the C»lian hill a magnificent pa- 
lace, and as soon as it was finished, invited Aure- 
liau to supper. On bis entrance, he was agr^ably 
surprised with a picture which represented their 
singular history. They were delineated offering 
to the emperor a civic crown and the sceptre of 

« The. expression of Calphurnius (Eclog. i. 50 .), Nullos ducet 
CQpliva triuniphos,as applied to Home, contains a very manifest alJu- ’ 
sion and censure. . ‘ . 

Vopiscus -in Hist. August, p. igg. \ HieRviymTiineht^n. 
Prosi>er in Chron. Baronius supposes that Zenobius/’ bishop of ' 
Florence in the time of St. Ambrose, was of her family, y 
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Gaul, and again reiving at his hands the orna- CHAP, 
ments of the senatorial dignity. The father was 
a^rwards invested with the government of Ln> 
,cania", and Anrelianj who soon admitted the ab- 
dicated monarch to his friendship and conver- 
sation, familiarly asked him. Whether it were not 
more desirable to administer a province of Italy, 
than to reign beyond the Alps ? The son long 
continned a respectable member of the senate; 
nor was there any one of the Roman nobility 
more esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his suc- 
cessors®*. 

So long and so varions was the pomp of His mag. 
Aurelian’s triumph, that although it opened 
with the dawn of day, the slow majesty of»>o»- 
the procession ascended not the Capitol before 
the ninth hour; and it was already dark when 
the emperor returned to the palace. The 
festival was protracted by theatrical representa- 
tions, the games of the circus, the bunting 
of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and 
naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
distributed to the army and people, and several 
institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, 
contributed to perpetuate the glory of Anre- 
lian. A considerable portion of his oriental 

spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome; 
the Capitol, and every other temple, glittered 

with the offerings of bis ostentatious jpwiy ; 

• 

** Vppisc. in Hist. August, p. Kutropius. ix. 13. Victor 
Juitior. But Pollio, iu Hist. August, p. 19G. says, that 'IVtricus was 
made corrector of ^11 Italy. 

** His^ August, p. 197. 

V 9 L. It. 
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CHAP, and the teinf)le oftjje Snti ,«lone received above 
^ Bfiteen thousand pounds of gold®*. This last 
was a magnificent structpre, erected by t^ 
emperor otir the side of the Quirinal hill, and 
dedicated, soon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Anrelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior 
priestess in a chapel of the Sun ; a piecoliar devo- 
tion to the god of Light, was a sentiment 
which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his in- 
fancy ; and every, step of his elevation, every 
victory of his reign, fortified superstition by 
gratitude®®. 

He sup- The arms of Anglian had vanquished the 
Sditioifat foreign and domestic foes of the republic. We 
Rome. are assured, that, by his salutary rigour, crimes^ 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious 
connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 
oppressive government, were eradicated through- 
out the Roman world ®^ But if we attentively 
reflect how much swifter is the progress of cor- 
ruption than its core, and if we remember that 
the years abandoned to public disorders exceeded 
the months allotted to the martial reign of 
Anrelian, we, most confess that a few short in- 

" Vopiscus in Hist. August. 1^22. Zdsimos, 1. i. p. 66. He 
placed in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had 
brought ftom Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his 
reign (Euseb. in Cton.),bilt waa most assuredly begun immediately 
on his acCeuion. ^ 

^ See in the Augustan History, p. 210. the omens of his fortune. 
His devotion to the Sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and is 
mentioned in the Cssars of Julian. Commentate de Spanheim, 
p. lOQ.’ 

” Vopisqps in Hist. August, p. 321. 
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tervals of peace were insufficient for the arduous CHAP, 
work of reformation. Even bis attempt to 
d^ore the integrity of the coin, was opposed by a 
formidable insurrection. The emperors vexa- 
tion breaks out in one of his private letters : 

“ Surely,” says he, “ the gods have decreed 
“ that my life should be a perpetual warfare. 

“ A sedition within the walls has just now given 
“ birth to a very serious civil war. The work- 
“ men of the mint, at the instigation of Fclicis- 
“ simus, a slave to whom 1 had entrusted an 
“ employment in the finances, have risen in 
“ rebellion. TJiey are at length suppressed ; 

“ bnt seven tiousand of my soldiers have been 
“ slain in the contest, of those troops whose 
ordinary station is in Dacia, and the camps 
“along the Danube®®.” Other writers, W’ho 
confirm the same fact, add likewise, that it 
happened soon after Aurelian’s triumph; that 
the decisive engagement was fought on the 
Caelian hill; that the workmen of the mint 
had adulterated the coin ; and that the emperor 
restored the public credit, by delivering out 
good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to bring into the 
treasury®®. 

We might content ourselves with relating this ubsom- 
extraordinary transaction, but we cannot dissera- 
ble how jmnch in its present form it appears to 
us inconsistent and incredible. The debasement 

• “ Hist. August p. 222. Aurelian calls those soldiers Hibert Hi- 
parietuet, Casiriam, and Dacud. 

“ Zosimos, 1. i. p. 56. Eutrophis, ix. 14. Aurcl.* Victor. 
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of the coin is indeed well suited to the admini- 
stration of Gallienus ; nor is it unlikely that the 
instruments of the corruption might dread tl^ 
inflexible justice of A.nrelian. But the guilt, as 
well as the profit, must have been confined to a 
few ; nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they bad injured, 
against a monarch whom they bad betrayed. 
We might naturally expect, that such mis- 
creants should have shared the public detesta- 
tion, with the infonhers and the other ministers 
of oppression ; and that the reformation of 
the coin should have b^n an action equally popu- 
lar with the destruction of those obsolete ac- 
counts, which by the emperor’s order were burnt 
ill the forum of Trajan^. In an age when the prin- 
ciples of commerce were so imperfectly under- 
stood, the most desirable end might perhaps be 
effected by harsh and injudicious means; but a 
temporary grievance of such a nature can scarcely 
excite and support a serious civil war. The repe- 
tition of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the 
land or on the necessaries of life, may at last 
provoke those who will not, or who cannot, re- 
linquish their country. But the case is far other- 
wise in every operation which, by whatsoever ex- 
pedients, restores the just value of money. The 
transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent 
benefit, 4he loss is divided among multitudes ; and 
if a few wealthy individuals experience a sensible 
diminution of treasure, with their riches, they 


^ Hiet August, p. SSS. Auitl. Victor. 
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at the same time lose the degree of weight and chap. 
importance which they derived from the posses- 
^ion of them. However Anrelian might choose 
to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his 
reformation of the coin conid only furnish a faint 
pretence to a party already powerful and discon- 
tented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, was 
distracted by faction. Tiie people, towards whom 
the emperor, himself a plebeian, always expressed 
a peculiar fondness, lived in perpetual dissension 
with the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
Praetorian guards^. Nothing less than the firm 
though secret conspiracy of those orders, of 
the authority of the first, the wealth of the 
second, and the arms of the third, could have 
displayed a strength capable of contending in 
battle with the . veteran legions of the Danube, 
which, under the conduct of a martial sovereign, 
had atchieved the conquest of the West and of the 
East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this Crueliyof 
rebellion, imputed with so little probability to 
the workmen of the mint, Anrelian used his 
victory with unrelenting rigour®*. He was na- 
turally of a severe disposition. A* peasant and a 
soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the im- 
pressions of sympathy, and he could sustain with- 
out emotion the sight of tortures and death. 

Trained from his earliest youth in the. exercise 

• 

” It already raged before Aurelian's return from Hgypu See 
Vopiscus, who quotes an original letter. ' August, p. 244. 

• Vopiwusin Hist Auguet. p. S28. The two Victor*. Eutro- 
piu 9 , ix. 14. ^osimos (1. i. p. 43.) mention only three senators, 
and places their death Wore the eaitern wsr. 
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' I ll'p 

r^A P. of anris, be set too *small on tte lifie 

, of a^ GitizeD/thastised by military execntfen the 
slightest offences^ ; and t trrasfelted tba -ster^ 
discipHfle of the camp into the civil administr^ 
tion of the laws-^^ / ^ often 

became a blind and fnrions passion ; and when- 
ever be deemed his own or the public safety 
endangered, he disregarded the rales of evi- 
dence, and the proportion of pnnishments. The 
unprovoked rebellionvtvith which tlie Romans 
rewarded his services', exasperated his haughty 
spirit. The noblest families of the capital were 
involved iu the gnilt or suspicion of this dark 
conspiiacj. A hasty spirit of revenge uiged 
the bloody prosecution} and it proved fatal to one 
of the nephews of the emperor. The execu- 
tioners (if we may use the expression of a con- 
temporary poet) wore fatigued, the prisons were 
crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented the 
death or absence of its most illustrious mem- 
. hers®®. Nor was the pride of Anrelian less of- 
fensive to that . assembly than his cruelty. Ig- 
norant or impatient of the restraints of civil insti- 
tutions, he disdained to bold his power by any 
other title than that of the sword, and governed 
by right of conquest ap empire which he had 
saved and subdued^. 

” Null^catenati ftfajis porapa senatdls 
Carnificum ksubit opus i nec caicere pleno 
Infela iraros not^eraUt oisrfa 

, - ^ Cdpl|^, Eclaj^. ao. 

^ ** According to the younger Victor, he Vnnetiines wore the dia- 
jdem. Deus and Jkm^ appear on hii medUs. 
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It w^dbser^ bv doe of the most sagaciotis chap. 
of the Rdm^ pritices^ that th-i talents of his pre- 
decessgr Anreliati', were better suited to the com-Hema^h- 
^mand of an army, thari to the government of an|,l“‘and“ 
empire^. Conscioas of the character in which 
nature and experience had enabled him to excel, 
he again took the field a few months after his 
triompb. It was expedient to exercise the rest- a. i). 274, 
less temper of the legions in some foreign war, 
and the Persian monarch, exalting in the shame 
of Valerian, still braved with impnniiy the of- 
fended majesty of Rome. At the head of an 
army, less formidable by its numbers than by 
its di^ipline and valour, the emperor advanced 
as far as the Streights which divide Europe from 
Asia. He there experienced, that the most ab- 
solute power is a weak defence against the effects 
of despair. He had threatened one of his secre- 
taries who was accused of extortion ; and it was 
known that he seldom threatened in vain. The 
last hope which remained for the criminal, was 
to involve some of the principal officers of the 
army in his danger, or at least in his fears. 

Artfully counterfeiting his masters hand, he 
shewed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death* Without suspect- 
ing or examining the fraud, they resolved to se- 
cure their lives by the murder of the etiipcror. 

On his march, between Byzantium and Hera- 
clea, Aurelian was suddenly attacked by tlie con- 
spirators, whose stations gave them a right to sur- 

* / • 

** It was the. observation of DiocletUn. See Vopiscos in Hisi. 
AogmUp.2S4. 
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CHAP. FOQod his person, and, after a short resistance, fell 
by the hand of Mn^por, a general whom he had 
A. D. S75. always loved and trusted. He died regretted by 
the army, detested by the senate, but uniYersally 
acknowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, 


the useful though severe reformer of a degenerate 
itate^ 


Vopuciu in Hist Ai^st p. SSL Zosimiu, J. i. p. 57.. £u- 
toop. ix. 15. ^ two Vieton. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after t}ie Decah of 
Aurelian. — Rdgns of Tadtus^ Probus, Cmvs, 
and his Sons. 

Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman CHAP, 
emperors, that, whatever might be their conduct, 
their fate was commonly the same. A life of l^xtraordu 
pleasure or virtue, of severity or mildness, of in- 
dolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave ; ‘7my"alld 
and almost every rei^ is closed by the same the senate 
disgusting repetition of treason and murder. The chol^ of 
death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable by its 
extraordinary consequences. The legions admired, 
lamented, and revenged, their victorious chief. 

The artifice of his perfidious secretary was dis* 
covered and punished. The deluded conspirators 
attended the funeral of their injured sovereign, 
with sincere or well-feigned contrition, and sub- 
mitted to the unanimous resolution of the mili- 
tary order, which was signified by the following 
q)istle : “ The brave and fortunate armies to the 
** senate and people of Rome. — The crime of one 
“ man, and the error of many, have deprived ns 
** of the late emperor Aurelian. May it please 
** you, venerable lords and fathers ! to place him 
‘Hn.the number of the gods, and to appoint a 
successor whom your judgment shall declare 
^Worthy of the Imperj^ purple ! None of those. 
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'f ■, 

whose guilt or niisfortnue have contribfited to 

our loss, shall ever reign oyer usS The^man 
senators heard, without surprise, that another em- 
peror had been a&sassinatied in his camp: they 
secretly rejoiced in the fall of Aurelian; but the 
modest and dutiful address of the l^ions, when it 
was communicated in full assembly by the consul^ 
diffused the most plying astonishment Such 
honours as fear and per^ps esteem could extort, 
they liberally poured forth on the memory of 
their deceased soy^ign. Such acknowledg- 
ments as gratitude could inspire, they returned 
to the faithful armi^ of die republic, who en^ 
tertained so just a s^nae'of the legal authority . 
of the senate in the choice of an emperor. 
Yet, notwithstanding this flattering appeal, the 
most prudent of the assembly declined exposing 
their safety and ^ignity to the caprice of an 
armed multitude. i^Tbe strength of the legions 
was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since 
those who may command Jare seldom reduced 
to the necessity of dissembling; but could it 
naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance 
would correct the inveterate habits of fourscore 
years ? Should the soldiers relapse niito their ac- 
customed seditious, tho^ insolence might disgrace 
the majesty of the ^at^, and prove fatal to the 
object of its ciioice. Motives like these dictated 
a decree, by which the election, of 1 a new em- 
peror was referred to, the suffiage of the military 
order, 

' Vop'iscas in HiiL August, p. 222, - Aofelius Victor mentions 
. formal deputation from the troops to the senate. 
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Thepntention that ^sned is one of the best CHAP 
^ attested, W most improbable events in the history , 
of manh^nd^ The troops, as if satiated with the A.D. ^7^, 
exerrfseSf power, agaui conjured tlie senate to in- a pi^fui 
vest one of its own body with th^ Imperial purjile. 

The senate still persisted in its refusal ; the array eight 
in its request. The reciprocal offer was pressed * 
and rejected at least three times, and whilst the 
obstinate modesty of either party was resol ved to 
receive a master from the hands of the other, 
eight months insensibly elapsed : an amazing pe- 
riod of tranquil anarchy, during which the Uoinau 
world remained without a sovereign, without an 
^usurper, and without a sedition. The generals 
and magistrates appoint^ by Anrelian continued 
to execute their ordinary functions ; and it is ob- 
served, that a proconsul of Aina was the only con- 
siderable person removed from his office, in the 
whole course of the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar, but much less 
authentic, is supposed to have happened after 
the death of Romulns, who, in his life and clia- 
racter, bore some affinity with Anrelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months, till the 
election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in tim same manner, by the 
union of the several orders of the state. But, 
in the time of Noma and Romulus, tlic arms 

* Vopisci)^ our prindpul authority, wrote at Rome, sixteen years 
only after the ikath of Aureltan ; and, besides the recent notoriety 
of the fpets, constantly draws his materials from the Journals of the 
Senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zosimus and 
Zonans appear as ignorant of this transactioD as they were in general 
of the Roman oonstitutipa. 
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CHAP, of the people were controlled by the ^thority 
the Patricians;, and the balance of tfreedora 
was easily preserved in a small and virtucms com- 
munity llie decline of the Roman 'stated far 
different from its infancy, was attended with 
every circpmstance that conid banish from an 
interregnum the prospect of obedience and har- 
mony: an immense and tumnltnous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of 
despotism, an army of four hundred thousand 
mercenaries, and the experience of frequent 
xevolntions. Yet, notwithstanding ail these 
temptations, the discipline and memory of Au- 
relian still restrained the seditious temper of the 
troops, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. • The flower of the legions maintained 
their stations on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
and the Imperial standard awed the less powers 
ful camps of Rome and of the provinces. A 
generous though transient enthusiasm seemed 
to animate the military order; and we may 
hope that a few real patriots cultivated the 
returning friendship of the army and the se- 
nate, as the only expedient capable of re- 
storing the republic to its ancient beauty and 
vigour. : 

A.D.275. Oo twenty-fifth of September, near 

^eooDBul nionths after the murder of Anrelian, the 

asiembles consul convoked an assembly of the senate, and 
Ihesenate. * / 

* Liv. ir 17. Diooys. Halioaro. 1. it. p. 1 15. ' Pjutaieh in Numa, 
p. 60. The fint of these writers relates the stoiy ii)K an orator^ the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of them 
probably without some intermixture of fitUe. 
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reported^ the doubtful and dangerous situation CHiiP. 
.of the ejfnpire. He slightly insinuated, that the 
precarioiils loyalty of the soldiers depended on the 
chalice S! every hour, and of every accident; 
but he represented, with the most convincing 
eloquence, the various dangers that might 
attend any farther delay in the choice of an 
emperor. Intelligence, he said, was already 
received, that the Germans had passed the Rhine, 
and occupied some of the strongest and most 
opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the 
Persian king kept the East in perpetual alarms ; 

Egypt, AfHca, and Illyricum, were exposed 
to foreign and domestic arms, and the levity of 
Syria would prefer even a female sceptre to the 
sanctity of the Roman laws. The consul then 
addressing himself to Tacitus, the first of the 
senators^ required his opinion onithe important 
subject of a proper candidate for the vacant 
throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental Character 
gi-eatness, we shall esteem the birth of Tacitus 
more truly noble than that of kings. He claimed 
his descent from the philosophic historian, whose 
writings will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind ^ The senator Tacitus was then seventy-five 


* Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. 227.) calls him» ^priitiae ^entcntisc 
consularis and soon afterwards Prineeps senatHs. It i*! to 

suppose, that the nionarchs of Rome, disdaining ihiil luimble title, 
resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 

^ The only objection to this genealogy is, that the historian was 
named Cornelius, the emperor, Claudios. But under the lower em- 
pire, surnames were extremely various and uncertain. 
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CHAP, jcm of age®. The long period of bisjlnnocent 
life was adorned with wealth and honours. Hr. 
had twice been invested with the consular dig- 
nity^^ and enjoyed, with elegance and sdSriety bis 
ample pattimoay of between two and three mil- 
lions sterling^ The expentnee of so many 
princes^ whom he had esteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Eiaga^idos td the useful rigour 
of Aurelian, taught him to form a just estimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations,, of 
their sublime station. From the assiduous study 
of his immortal ancestor he derived the know- 
ledge of the Roman constitution, and of human 
nature®. The ^olce of the people had already " 
named Tacitus as the ckizen the most worthy of 
empire. The ungrateful rumour reached his ears, 
and induced him to seek the retirement of one of 
his villas in Cainpania. He . had passed two 
months in the delightful privacy of Baiae, when 
he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the consul 
to resume hisihonqurable place in the senate, and 

* Zonaras, ]. xii. p. 637- The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an 
obvious rnktakc, transfers that age to Aiirelian. 

^ In the year S73* he was ordinary consul. But he must have been 
Suffectus many years before, and. most probably nnder Valerian. 

* Bis mi/Uefoctii^ius, Voplsii^s in Hist. August p. 229. 
sum, according to the old atpndaro, was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the value of three 
pounds sterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had lost much 
of its weight and purity. 

* Aftei his accession, he gave orders that ten copiei;,pr the histo- 
rian should be annually transcribed and placed in the public libraries. 
The Roman libraries have long since perished, and the most valuable 
part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS. and dMvered in a 
uionasteiy of W estphalia. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art Taci/e, and 
Lipsius ad Anpal. ii. 9 . 
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to assist the republic with his counsels on this chap. 
important occasion. 

He /arose to speak, when, from every quarter He^js^ 
of the bouse, he was saluted with the names of cni|Jcror, 
Angiutas aod Emperor. " Tacitog Angustns, the 
' “ gods preserve thee, we choose thee for onr 
“ sovereign, to thy care we entmst the republic 
“ and the world. Accept the empire from the 
" authority of the senate. It is due to thy rank, 

“ to thy condnet, t^ thy manners." As soon 
' is' the tumnit of acclamations subsided, Tacitus 
atJetapted to decline the dangerous honour, ami 
to express his wonder, riiat they should elect 
his age^ and infirmities to succeed the marti.!! 
vigour of Aurelian. “ Are these limbs, conscript 
“ fathers! fitted to sustain the weight of armour, 

"or to practise the exercises of the camp? 

" The variety of climates, and the hardships of 
" a military life, would soon oppress a feeble 
“ constitution, which subsists only by the most 
" tender management. My exhausted strength 
“ scarcely enables me to dischaige the duty of 
" a senator ; how insufficient would it prove to 
" the arduous labours of war and government! 

* Can yon hope, that the legions will respect 
"a weak old man, whose days have been 
“ spent in the shade of peace and relire- 
“ ment ? Can you desire that I should ever find 
“ reason to regret the favourable opiuiop of the 
“ senate"?" 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might ^s- unj 
slbly be sincere, was enco-fifflrtsred by the affec-purpk 
Vopisctti io HUli AugtosU p* Si27* 
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CHAP, tionate obstinacy of the seiuite. Five l^jondred 
voices repeated at once, in eloquent confosion, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, \Numa, 
IVajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 'had*"li8- 
cended the throne in a very advanced season of 
. life; that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, 
not a soldier, was the object of their choice; 
and that tbey expected irom him no more than 
to guide by bis wisdom the valour of the legions. 
JTtese pressing though tumultuary instances were 
seconded by a more legnlar oration of Metiiis 
Falconius, the next on the consular bench to 
Tacitus himself. He reminded the assembly of 
the evils which Rqme had endured from t^e vices 
of headstrong and c^pridous youths, congratu- 
lated them oil the election of a virtuous and ex- 
perienced senator, and, with a manly, though 
perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to 
remember the reasons of his elevation, and to 
seek a successor, not in his own family, bnt in the 
republic. The speech of Falconius was enforced 
by a gene^ acclamation. The emperox elect 
submitted to the authority of his country, and 
received the voluntary homage of his equals. The 
judgment of the senate was confirmed by the con- 
sent of the Roman people, and of the Praetorian 
guards'^ 

uthority The administration of Tacitus was not nn- 
worthy of his life and principles. A grateful 
servant of the senate, he considered that*" national 

Hist. August, p. SSB. Tacitus addressed the PMirians 117 
the appelhtion of ianctiuiim and the people by that of sacra- 

iissimi Quin'iet, ^ 
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cbunciP as the author, and himself as the st»b- chap. 
ject, of the laws,^. He studied to heal the 
wounds which Ithperial pride, civil discord, and 
.military violence, had inflicted on the constitu- 
tion, and to restore, at. least, the image of the 
ancient republic, as it had been preserved |by 
the policy of Au^stus, and the virtues of 
Trajan and the Antoniiies. It may not be 
useless to recapitulate some of the most im- 
portant prerogatives which the senate appeared 
iiowerJP regained by the election of Tacitus “ 

,1. ^ ' invest one of their body, under the 
title of emperor^ with the general command 
Sf the armies, and the government of the 
frontier, provinces. Q, To determine the list, 
or, as it was then styled, the College of Con- 
suls. They were twelve in number, who, in 
snccessive pairs, each, during the space of two 
months, filled the year, and represented the dig- 
nity of that ancient office. Tlie authority of 
the senate, in the nomination of the consuls, 
was exercised with such independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregnlar request 
of the emperor in favour of his brother Flo- 
rianus. ‘‘The senate," exclaimed Tacitus, with 
the honest transport of a pauiot, “ understand 

® In his manumissions he never exceed^ the number of au 
hundred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under 
• Augustas, and at length repealed by Justinian. Sec Casaubon ad 
locum Vopisci. 

“ See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, in the Au- 
gustan H'islory ; we may be well assured, that whatever the soldier 
gav^ the Knator had already g^ven. 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP, ^' tbe character of a prioce whom thdy have 
^ ** chosen ” 5. T6;^appoint the proconsula and 

presidents of the provinces, and to confer im ail 
the magistrates Am civil jarisdvctioni 4? To 
receive appeals throogh ,1he intermediate ofliGe of 
the prefect of the ^ty .from all the ftibanals'of 
the empire. ^o^ .^d talidity^ by 

their decrees, to rach th^y^shonld ap|^ of , 
the emperor’s e^s. 6. To these several branches 
of anthoiity wekmay add some inspection oyer, 
the hnances, sihce, even in the sitbm reignr^fV?^! 
ri^ian, it was in their power to divert a part of 
the revenue from the pablic service^. \ 

The ir joy Circular epislles were sent, without delay, to^ 

all the %i^incipi| „:Stie8 of the empire, IVeves, 
Milan, Aqwl^vTbessalonica, Corinth Athens, 
Antioch, Alm^andna, and Carthage, to claim their 
obedience, and to inform them of the happy re- 
volution, which had restored the Roman senate to 
its ancient dignity. Two of friese epistles are still 
extant. W® Hkwjie possess two very singular 
fr^ments of th^ p^ate correspondence of the 
senators en this oi^sion. They discover the 
most excessive joy, and the most unbounded 
hopes, ,‘^^^t away,, your indolence^^; : it is thus 
that one sehatori/addi^ friend, 

emerge from ^pnr retirements of Baiin and Pu- 
“ teoli. Give yoarsdf to the city, to the senate. 

Rome flourishes, the whole repnbliq flourishes. 

“ Thanks to the vRoinan anuyv;^® an arpiy fraly : 

Voplacus m Hitt' August, p. Sl6. The patk^e is pM^j 
clear yet both Cataubon and Salmutus with to eorr^^il. ' 
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** Roman ; at length we hare recorefeci onr jnst CHAP. 
“ anthoritf,;. the end of all oar desites. We hear . , 

a^petds. We appdint proconsnlsj.we create em- 
petors : perhaps too We may restrain them— to 
“ the wise a word is a«fiBcient“ ” These lofty 
exjtec^thMs were^ howerer, soon disappointed; 
nor, indeed, was it possilde that the armies and 
the prorinces shohU long ^ley the Itixorions and 
wiwarlike nobles of Rome. On the slightest' 

.toadi, the nnsnpported fabtie of their pride and 
pow^>ell to the groond. The, expiring senate 
displayed a sodden Instre^ blazed for a moment, 

^ Was extingnished for erer. 

All that had yet passed at Rome Was no more a. p. 
Rum a theatrical representatfain, tmkss it was ra- •' 
tified by the more substantial .pi^er of the 1®* 
gions. luring the senators to enjoy their dream " 
of freedom and ambition, TadtOS proceeded to 
the Thracian camp^ and Was there, by the Prm- 
torian prsefect, presented to the assembled troops, 
as the prince whom they themselres had de* 
manded, and whom the senate had bestowed. 

As soon as the prefect was silent, the emperor 
addressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence 
and proprimy. He gmtifii^ their avarice by a 
liberal distriMon W.treflhiri^ imder the names 
of pay and donath*e. He engeg^ their esteem 
by n spirited decbration, that although his 

diss)>le him from the performance of roili- 
iery es^oits, his coirasels should never be un- 

i* Vopiicu8infliiLAuguit.p.SS0.23e,8SS. The^n^pcelb. 

. bated the 
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CHAP, wordiy of a Bomaft IgeiM^^lheVAc^or of tiie 

ThcAUni Whilst the dk^l^hm|ii^r 

Asiafand paratioDS for thh i^t,. 

negociated^|ii^ ;tlii€r - Alwi, a Serbian 
tus. people, who ptch^^radr tents in th6 h^'^- 
bourho^ ofi^e lake Moeot!s^!| Those barbai^s, 
allnred by presents imd Buddies, bad prt^hed 
to invade Persia witht il/onipBrojis body of li^bt 
cavaliy/ Tilley ^w their e njgtge - 

ihehts; but n^en they arrived bn the K^an' 

, frontier, Aurelian was already dead, the'^sign< 
of the Persian war was at least suspeilded, and 
the generals, who^ dnring their intemgnnm^ 
exercised a db&hi^'’ authority, were unprepared 
either to* i^ceive dr to' oppose' tfaeln^ Provoked by 
such treatment, ^^faich t^^ considered as trifling 
and perfidiousV the Alabi had recourse to their 
own yalbbr for their paymeni and revenge; and 
as they moved with the usual swiftness of Tar- 
tars, they had soon spread themselves over the 
provinces of Pontus; Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia* The'icgidn^^yho from the opposite 
shores of the Bosphof^lbould almost distinguish 
the flames of the,m|^||;^dv;^iia^yi^ 
uiged thitir. ji g^in at the 

invadeiia ' Tlie' b^ bf Taedtas suitable 
to his age and station. He' Convinced the tber- 
barians of the faith, as well as of the^pow^ of, 
the empire. G^t nurahm^of ' ^ Alaid]|^p^ 
peased by the puncte^ dis^o^- 

f ' w- ‘ 

** Hmu Augwu p. S 08 . 
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V 

aaents which Anrdian had contracted with them, chap. 
leluqnished their, ;hboty and captives, and qnietly , 
ftiire^ ^.tbeir own dei^, ^|rond the ^asis. 
;AgdiD*t:'the .remaind6r>i^^o lefa^d peace, the 
Roman emperor . wage^in person, a snccessfnl 
iwar. t .SeMnded by an aiiny of brave and cxpe* 
riea^ veterans, in a few weeks he delivered 
the 'provinces of ' Asia, from the terror of the 
Scythian invasion^., . 

But the elorv and life (rf Tacitus were of short »*■ 

«? ' t • ^ 1- t • th« crape* 

^doration. Transported, m the depth or winter, rorTaci- 
^fipoih the [soft retirement of Campania to the foot^"^ 
of Monet Cancasns, he sunk under the nnaccus- 
^ t^ed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were ^gravated by tbe cares of the 
mind. For a while, the angry and selfish passions 
of the soldiers had been j.; suspended by the ea- 
thusiasm of public .virtoe. They soon broke out 
with redoubled violence, and raged in tlie camp, 
and even iii the tent, of the aged emperor. . His 
mild and amiable character served only to inspire 
contempt, and he was incessantly tormented 
with factions which he could not assuage, and 
. by demand^ which it wiis impossible to satisfy. 
Whatever flatten^ . exp^tions he bad con- 
ceive of reconciling ' tibe p^^ disorders, Tacitus 
soon was cortvinci^iSiijif the liccntimisness of the 

«: Vopiacus in HUt. Av^jnst. p. £30. Zosimus, I. i. p* 57- Zo- 
: Di^ 1. kii. p. 637. Two passages in the life of Probus (p. £80. £88.) 
oonvinoe me, {hat these Scythian invaders of Pontu* , , 

we AW hejlew Zosimus (I. i. p. 58.), Florianus pursued them as far 
;; as ^Cimmerian Bosphorus. Both* had scarcely tune forso long 
an^ difficult an jbepedition. 
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CHAP, armjr the fee)il(i fi«tFV&rbf la^, and 

Ittstbenr im$ bj aaguiib ind dh^ 

pointment. It may be:d(iiliitfnl wheth^ tbe icjild^ 
imbrned their i^M- mhobisit 

prince*. It is certiihl^ their insoli^^ 

A S 12^ Tyw® “ 

padoda,afteraise^iiItmly,^l^^ 
twenty days*. ’ « . -.4;. 

UBarpt- The' eyes of Tadtii^^isttfiiwcdy closed, he- 
Sofhiifo»'e<h}| himself nn- 

Ffatianos. ^ hy tfe , has^ Usurpation of ' the' 

purple, without, e^qieoting the 8ppn>Qioa off 
the senate. The reverence fur- the Homan con- 
stitution,, which yet influeneod the 'eamp and. 
the prurinixs, was' aitfSeiait^' atrimg ta dis- 
pose th^' io ce^umf ^ ^ to pm\m^ 
to oppose, the. i^l^hl^liite 'anl^tiou^ Floria-, 

nOs. The dlstiUhthnt^* .WOt^ .have, evaporated 
in . id^ murmurs, had not gmietal of the 
Eastj thj(i.'\heroie Probns, boldly declared him- 
self the avenger of the senate. The contest, 
hotyever,' vms att^ qqequali ndr, could the most. 
aUe lesd^, at' 4a'^^d effemiidte 

troops of H^pt a8t^?j!^“ encounter, wjth 
any -.J»<^},Rf ''^i^etel^evjl^ :'df ■ ■ Bmxipe, 
W tO^ 'support 

“ EotMiiSB,B(ad A««liH»Virt* cmawy,Aath»'Ji*^ 

Jueiw dttt it vn of «. Airoi. ZMlnW *>><1 Zom^ aflum, 
tintgliim. t^PfiicaaiieniiotwbathMeoWb, 
and wenu to iitoiilM«...,ir!it«wdy tSep* judw Pfnww iw (Uj 

^ “ A«mi^ to thy tw» Vii^tie. ' i^i ss d w»rt^ f<i w i buai^ 
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the bother of TacituB. Bat the fo^ne and chap. 
a^yitj of Robiu '^umphed ordr every obstacle. 

The hardy veterans of his rival/ accostomed to 
cold dimatM; sickooed bid consni^ away in the 
sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer proved 
iwarkably nnwholesosi^ '^Tbdr numbers were 
dithinished by frequent desbtion, the pa^ of the 
mountains were feebly defended ; Tarsus opened 
its gates; and the soldim of Flprianus, when 
they had permitted hiih .ib ei^y. the Imperial 
title about three months^ delivered the empire 
from civS war by the sacriScc of a prince July, 
'whom they despis^®®. 

* The perpetnal revolutions of the throne had so tih ir i:> 
perfectly erased every notion of hereditary riglit, "is/Ji,,' ‘III,. 
tharthe family of an uefewtunbe^mperor w in* 
capable of esdtii^ the Jeitbnsy of his successors. 

The children of Tacitus IlbrianuB were per- 
mitted to descend mto a private station, and to 
mingle with the ' general mass of the people. 

Their poverty indeed became an additional safe- 
guard to their innocence. Wieii Tacitus was 
elected by the senate,^ he resigned his a^ple pa- 
trimony to the public aei^ce®, an act of gene- 
rosity specioiis in appeaniho^ hut wbcb evidently 
disclosed hia intention pf ^nami^g t]^ empire 
to his descendants. I^ lfe^only consolation of their 
fallen state, was jfte remembm of transient 

» Hist. \Aigust sai. Zosimui^ 1* i. p* 59 . Zonara*, 1. 
xii. ft 637.: Auwliw ViciDr ‘he empife 

ialJlyrieiiiiij an opinion i^hkhplBin^adoj^hy a veiy kamed 
man) would Uiiow that period of Idstory into inentriei^cowaiion. 

Hist. AURuft. p. SSp. 
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CHAP. greatnesSji^.aad a distant hopCi the^cliild of a dat- 
tering prophecjf;,^tiiat, at the end of a thonsatid 
years, a monarch of the rao^ of Tacitus should arise^ 
the protector of of Rome, 

and the chnquermp- of tKe whole earth ^ 

Character The peasants' pf TlIyricum, who had already 
Sl ofthe Claudius and Au^ian to the sinking em^ 
eiuMror pire, had . nn equal light to glory in the .elevation 
of Prohua“ Above isfentj^ years 
emperpr4^^ri^, wi^ hiS ;^sui^l penetration, 
had di^yered the vising m^t of the young 
soldier;: on' whom he^ conferred > theprank of 
tribune^ long before age prescribed by the 
military regnlations., T^ tinbune soon justified 
his choic^ by i ^^ctory ovar^/ a gi^t body of 
Sarmatiahh,> in which h^ of a near 

relation of Yaleriani >. atid dci^rved to receive 
from the emperor's hand thej collars, bracelets, 
spears, and banners, the mural and the civic 
crown, and .all the honourable rewards reserved 
^ by ancient R.ome for successihl valour. The 
third, and , afterwmds the tenth, legion were 
GQtros^^^o ihe bm^jmd '.o who, in 

every st^ of ‘ his pi^ihotion, shewed himself 
. superior |a ; ^ . $tati^^^^ he filled. ^ Africa 
;. and iSp Dshu^, the Eu- 

pfarates^^mnd , afforded him 

Pliant, and Sanna* 
i to the Roman island 

(supposed bf Caianbtm and Salmasius ^ mean BriAip)* . Such a 
history as miimCaap^l^ibpisciiByath proper modesty) Will hotaubsista . 
thousand yeaivto:e&pose or the prediction, i , 

" Hsr tlM^ivate life of Probus, W Vopiscus in Hist. August. 

p.'«34-^rf'r'^- 

. "ilk" 


duns, a pfeakfeiit to Tapiohana^abd a procOi^ 
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the most splendid occasions of displaying liis chap. 
personal prowess and his condnct in war. Aure- 
lian was indebted^, to him for the conquest of 
Egypt, arid still more ^indebted for the honest, 
courage with which he often checked the cruelty 
of his master. Tacitus, .who desired by the abili- 
ties of bis, generals to supply his own deficiency 
of military talents, named him commander . in 
chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times 
the usual salary, the premise of the consulship, 
and the hope of a triiimph. When l^bus as- 
cended the Imperial throne, he was about forty- 
four years of age‘^; in the full possession of his 
tame, of the love, of the army, and of a mature 
vigour of mind and body* ^ 

His acknowledged merit, and the success ofH»re- 
his arms against Rorianus, Iel| him without an ^u^to. 
enemy or a competitor.' Yet, if we may credit 
his own professions, very far from being desirous 
i of the empire, he had accepted it with the most 
i; sincere reluctance. ** But it is no longer in my 
“ power,” says Probus, in a private letter, “ to 
“ ^y down a title so ftkU.of envy and of danger. 

I must, continue to 'personate the character 
‘‘ which the soldiers have imposed upon me®^.” 

His dutiful address jtp the senate displayed the 
sentiments, or at least language, <^ra ^ 
patriot: " Whim jou cldcted one of yewr order, 

. : ' Accoijling to tfac' Almndrian chroDicle, he wasMfty at the 
time of hU death. 

“ ibc fetter WM addresaed to Pwtoiw pwrfect, whom (on 
condition ^his good behavioor) be piomiNd to contintte in hii great 
<i#ce. Augiat p. 237* 
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CHAP. " consent fatheiiiT. to succeed titt emperor An* 
^ , “ rdiaOf jroa aeie4^:Ut i maooer suitable to jonr 

"justice aad,.wisi6m. For joa are the legal : 
" sorereigos of the vorlf^ 'and the pomr which 
"you derive yonr^^eestors, will descend 
" to your Ff^'ty. H^y would »* Wave 
“ if Nori8Fiu;.instead of toniping the puiple of r 
: “ his htouiiw, Idto.i^private inheritance/ bad 'ex-^; 
"pec^ w}ui.| yanr>' aiil^^y might determine, 
"either any other 

. “ person.; rllie ^dent aoldiecs have pimished ; 
“ his .iashhess. To me they have the 
“ title of Angnstns. But I st^it b your 
" clemency my pretensions Aad'l/^y^ttoaits*.” 

a;,K' i>y the con. 

snl, the stoi^iorii fw^ete hn^’ their 

satisihetion, that .IViiihns 'ttouU condescend thus 
' humbly to solicit a IcOinito whi* he alrMdy pos- 
sessed. They celebrated with the' wanheit gra^ 
titude his virtoes, his exploits/ and above all his 
moderation. A decree immediatdy passed, with- 
out a dissenting voia^ to ratiff the dehtira of 

the eastern itraiies, fed to^^eir’ltoi thehr^^A^^ 

all the sev^^hrandies^^^ dignity: 

the names a^lrigasths, .the title of 

Father of jas^oUnitry, the=|pit in the 

leqito*', the. office 

V4^is Hilt- Au^> ssr. •»«. 

niiMlr Mtr- Ineeid of the. FOnar. wenay-M Awk,; ' , 

" H“i- A^A K'SSSv^t b od4 that tto wius'ilimdd bcit ' 
PfobuB leM 'M^CU ’ 

wc^e^ S« 

CapiiotiS. in HbbAugnt p. as. .. 
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ofTontifez Maximus, the tribuDitian power, and chap. 
the proconsular command; a mode of investiture, 
wbicli, though it semned to multiply the authority 
of the emperor, expressed the constitution of the 
ancient republic. The reign of Probns coriu- 
spbnded with this fair beginning. The senate was 
perhiitted to direct the civil administration of the 
empire. Their faithful genera) asimrted tbeliononr 
of the Roman arms, and often laid at their feet 
crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of 
his numerous victories^ Yet, whilst he gratihed 
their vanity, he must secretly have despised their 
indolence and weakness. Though it was every 
moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful 
edict of G^lienns, the proud successors of the 
Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exclusion 
ftom all imlitary employments. They soon ex- 
perienced, that those who refuse the sword, must 
renounce the sceptre. ' 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every victories 
side the enemies of Rome. After bis death they 
seenied to revive with an increase of fury and of barbarians, 
numbers. T'J^ey were again vanquished by the 
active vigour of Pf^os, who, iu.a abort* reign of 
about six years % equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and lestoi^ to every 

province of the I^an world. The dapgcrous 

3* the dotifol UteV Pnhui to the senate, after hii Germaa 

vicMee.. Augmt.^ SStf. 

duratidnofthe leiga of Pibhuaaieverycorfeofly 
hji Caidinal Holds ia kk leaTned work; De E|»chis 
„^K^Ma^oaCiiD, p. 96miiOS. A passage of Euiehias oodnecu the 
aSaid of T^bus wi^ the am of several of the Syrian cities. 
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frontier of Rh£tuiL:lie so tirmly aecnredj that he|i^^ 
^ it withoDt the 8asj^«^ of an enemy. He broW 
the waodei||g poiver of the ^l^rmatiaa tribes^ and 
by the terror arii^cbtnpeUed tncrse barba- 
rians to relinqe^it their gppil. The ^thie hatipn 
courted the alli^ce of sp warlike an emperot^^ 
.He attacked the Isanrians Jn their mountains^ be- 
sieged and took of their strongest castles % 

and flattered himself, that he bad for ever sup- 
pressed a domestic foe^ whose,; independence so^ 
deeply wonnded the majesty of flie empire. The 
troubles excited by the usurper Tirmus in the 
Upper Egypt, had never been pe^eptly ^peased, 
and the cities of Pto}emais and Coptos^ fortified by 
the alliance of thp^Blemmyes, siilji maintained an 
obscure rebellion.,!;^ of those 

cities, and of their anxiliati'es the . savages of the 
South, is said to have alarnied the court' of Persia”, 
and the Great King sued in vain for the friendship 
of Probus. Most of the exploits which . distin- 
guished his reign, were atchieved by the personal 
valour and conduct of the cmpmr, insomuch that 
the writer qf his life expires, some amazement 
how, in so ghM a tim^;^,im^e man could be 
present in disntot^mk^^he r^ 

actions be entrust^ to the ^m pf his; [^tenants, 
the judicious/choic^ of wli^ no ihconsider- 

^ Vopiicitt in Hist. p. SSgt.r 

:"'^inius^;lvp. tells ffjtiflgDg »d trifliiiii; jsfoiy of 

Lycius the Isauriib 'robber. ' - i. 

^ Zosim. ir i. p. 65. Vopis^^is ‘Hist August 
But it swmB incr^ible, that the (|||||^tj^«tbe uvajges of 
could effect th^ Persian ra^rf^.:^ 
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41ilfe^part of his glory. Carus^ Diocletian, Maxi- chap. 
mian, Constantins, Galerius, Asclepiodatns, Anni- 
balianus, wi a crowd of other chieft, who' afiter- 
. wards ascended or supported the throne, were 
trained to arms in the severe s^ool of Aurelian 
and Probns”. 

Bnt the most important service which Probns ^ ^7. 

rendered to the republic, Was the deliverance of Gaul 
Gaul, and therecovery of seventy flourishing cities 
oppressed by the harbarians of Germany, who,theGer- 
since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great 
^province with impunity^. Among the various 
multitude of those fierce invaders, we may distin- 
guish, with some degree of clearness, three great 
armies, or rather nations, successively vanquished 
by the valour of Probus. Hb drove back the Francs 
into their morasses; a descriptive circumstance 
from whence we may infer, that the confederacy 
known by the manly appellation of Free, already 
occupied the flat maritime country, intersected and 
almost overflown by the stagnating waters of the 
Rhine, and that several tribes of the Frisians and 
Batavians had acceded to their alliance. He van- 
quished the Bur^diansji'a considerable people of 
the Vandalic wandered in quest 

of booty frm the binks of the Oder to those of 
the Seine. They ^teehi^ themselves sufficiently 
fortunate to pui^m, by Ae restitution of all 

* ' Besides these weltkiibwn chiefsi serenl others «rc named hy 
Voj^ (Hist Ai*gust>r4l.),wl|(»e actions have not reached 

ostjciurivledBe* 

> See the Gseiars of Julian,;^ Hist August p. SS8. *40, 

£4U 
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(^p. booty, dio i^iwHA of kq niidiiter^ 

. , VM' iotia^ate 
tearible**. the. 

who ire^^Aisd o)^^;;inde^oiDaiD on the frontiers 
of Poland 8od Si^^. In the Lygian b»ion, the 
Aril held ^e tiiMjifiudc their numbers and 
fierceness. The Am (& ,« tl^ that they are 
“ described by tl4 enet|^’ of 'TadtutX study to- 
“ improve by art and circumstanpes Ae innate 
“ terrors of their barbarism. T|ieir riiieMs are 
“ black, their bm^ are painttd Hsfk. They 
“choose for the combat the Aiiisthoiir of the 
" night. Thrir host advauces, covered as it were 
“ with a funereal sh^c*; nor [do th^ often find 
f" ®"®“y capable of sussing m strange end 

“ infernal an aspect; Of all our senses, the eyes are 

“ the first vanquished in battle"” ' Yet thp arms 
and discipline of the Romans easily disemufited 
these horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated 
in a general engagement and Senmo, tbe most 
renowned of t^r chiefe, ^ siByciirio the hs wds 
of Probns. iW prndtiit^sinpetor, nnwifiing to 
reduce a Iffiave people tpf.Aopair, granted them 
an honourable captufetioi^^nd peiiB^ them 

I;*- Bat the letter 

w,it^tWtuI,liketlie<ifleiu!e. 'v * *“ “>g»i if 

’I^.Chnii. Geniiaii A]UifBii;:i>iijb.'.Pioleaij pteeteis iieir 
™t^iheciW8f(MWe.iiwUUyC^ - 

bold h "Wety ii ray 

“ Tacite Gsnnania <e^^^/ 
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dr.ntiRii in sai^ to dieir oatite ifonntrf* Biit chap, 
losws wbidt>^dii^^a.^fend in ’t^\aBin^^'the ‘ 
battle, ai^Jj^e Mire!^ broke the pbii^l^f^e 
oatipn : Jiror is the Lygii||;^ninpe ever tejii^ea in 
the bisto^ either of Gmany <x,'pf the emfufis. 

•The delirmnce of Gaol » repdW to here cost 
the lives .of fonr hnndred thoniaDd of the in- 
vaders: a work of labour to the Romans, and of 
expenre to the emp«^, who gave a piece of 
^Id for the head of every barbarian”. Bnt as 
the lame of warnbrs is bnih on the dotmction 
,of hnman Mnd, we may .naturally suspect, that 
the sangninary acrannt was inii]tb>li6d by the 
avarice of the sofdlen, and accepted, without any 
very severe examination by the liberal vanity ot 
Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman 
generals had conbncd their ambition to a defen- 
sive war against the nations of Germany, who ■““"y- 
perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the em- 
pire. The more daring Probns pursued his 
Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on , the banks of the Elbe 
and the Nedrer. ,He fras fiilly convinced, that 
nothing could recimcile the minds of the barba- 
rians to pewe, unlii^ they eijierienced in their 
own country the'calanrities of war. G«m«“y» 
CT h an«*ed by the ai ' success of the last emigra- 
tioD, was, astonish^ by his presence. Nine of 
the most considerable princes repaired to tus 
camp, and fell pwtrate at his feet. Such a 

• Vopiseui in Hist. August* p. 238. 
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‘ - /‘j:.* 

I , . *1 

CHAP, treaty. humbly receiY^ by the Germans, 
plcai^Bd the conquiE^hir td dictate. He exacted 
strict resiit^tm of the effects and captif es which 
they bad carried apty^^ihoin the provinces; and 
ohli^ their dWi^ ina^stiiateis to punish the more 
obstinate :)r!dbber9 who presumed to detain any pait , 
of the spdil. A'cbnsiderable tribute of corn^ cattiey 
and borseS,^ the only f^eallh of barbarians, was re- 
served for thd’ the l^arrisons which Probus 
;e8tabli8hed on tW, limits %f their territory. He. 
even enlieitained some thoughts of compelling the 
Germans to relinquish thev^ercise of arms, and 
to trust the&diffmaces to the juitice/their safety to 
the power, of Rome. To accos^lish these salutary 
ends, the Gq&taht;t^4!^c^ of an Imperial gover- 
nor, supported by M^hoS^ns army, was indispen- 
sably requisite; BpotW therefon^^ judged it more ' 
expedient to defeif execution 6F so great a de- 
sign; which was indeed rather of specious than 
solid utility^. Had Germany been reduced into 
the state of a province, the Romans, with immense 
labour and expence, would have acquired only a 
more extensive boundary to defend against the 
fiercer and more active bl^rians of Scythia, 
ie builds Instead of feduicing^^^ warlike natives of 
^omAe Gcr*oanyj^^^c^^^ of subjects, Probus 
thine to contCut^ jlumself jwitb tfi^ humble expedient of. 
rairi^^V bulimk inroads. The 

countj^Wh^ now Tonns the circle of Swabia, 

^’ UTut.Ai^t.p. 238,239. Vd^iiisoai ^uoin a totter 
^ emperor to thc>nani^aa which be ntoplsa^^ of ledtu^ 

Germany iato A prof 
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faaaibeen left desert in the age Aago|tdS by CHAP, 
ishe emigration of Ito antient iohabitariU^„ The 
fertility of the soil soon Bttrscted a new coiooy 
from the* adjacent provinces of Gaul. IC^ 
of adventurers, of a roving temper |^d of dw 
j>erate fortunes, occupi^ the donbtf^^MMSsioln, 
and acknowledged, by the paymeot/^^^es, 
the majesty of the Empire". To protect these 
new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was 
gradually extended from the l^ine td^^the Da- 
nube. About the reign of Hadrian, :tvbea that 
mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covarsid by . a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisades. In the 
place of so rude a bulwark, the'^peror Trpbus 
constructed a stone-wall of a considerable height, 
and strengthened it by towers at convenient dis- 
tances. From the neightourht^ of «Nmtadt 
and Ratisbon on the Dannbe,. it stretch^ across 
hills, vallies, rivers, and morasses, as *far as 
Wimpfen bn the Necker, and at length termi- 
nated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 
ing course of near two huuA^f miles This 
important barrier, uniting ;^e two mighty 
streams that protected the provinces of Enrope, 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through ^hich 

Strabo, ]. vii. Aceardiog tii^|||ijni]f :!^tieiciilu^ (H. t08.)i 
Mkroboduus led his Marcomahni^SlSobeiiiia: Cluvfiius (Ger- 
man. Antiq. ii[. 8.) proves that it was' from Swabia. . 

• These settlers, from the payment of ^thes, were Momtnated 
Diumafei. Tadt, Germania, c.29. 

"•See notes del' Abbd de la Bletirie I la Ci^maDk|i W 
p. 183. His aocoimt of the wall is chiefly bortiwc^ (am «ays him- 
self }Yr8in the AkaHa BbtWsia of Schwpflin* 
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nwAP . thy barbaruiWt ud fwrticalu^ tlM 
. , c«dd fenetnte ^ gfoteat fiu^tjr into tbc. 

henit of t^.;«mpiK. Bnt the expoienoe of the 
woiid^/fnQi CSiinfr to i'has expMed the 

Taia. ntdm^. fortijfyntg any ext^ve tnpt of 
ooinoiry**..» Ah active enray, who can Mbet- ' 
and^ya^ fait poinu of attack, most, in the end, 
duopver ftd)le ippt^^ror tome nngoarded 
moment r^e.'ttiinigth, wdl .dt .the attention, 
of t^ defenden ‘.it divtitedt soeh are the 
Uind'yfftcta of teiror on%e finneit tiw^, that a 
line in a tingle j^aee u ahnott instantly 

deserted. The &te of the vr^ : which Ptobns 
eratled, may conhim the general observation. 
Within a,Jiw y^ after hit death, it irat over- 
throarn by the AlemannL . Its scattered mins, 
nniyemliy|itcriiM, to. the powor. of the Daemon, 
now ttiTh^^rte^iieite the wonder of the Swa< 
l»an peamt . 

Amoi% the 0^1 conditions of peace imposed 
Ntde^hy Frobns on tte vanquished nationt of Ger- 
{^^*.*^ many, was the ohligation of topplying the Ro- 
man arn^ sntlr;jmhteep thonsand recrahs, die 
bravest and most tobcbt of tbdv youth. The em- 
peror dispersed diem duough the ^viucee, 
and dutdln^ dii* diapirons . ranlvicemmft in 
small bmd% m^ltixtyf; eaij^ amoi^ the 

W<%kiawtt^i:Eg]fpaM f.’8l 

.~lQC|>i^|^bbi^)mM| luthw is sii^;i|Bf;niiittd jntb the ijMe 
In in with wpid w Cm ht. 

wr. 1>« i rmu j in eSnftiMd 
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tftmbnal troops; jlididciiilly bbsei^ng,, that the CHAP. 
Aid which the dhrited from the barba- 

riaos, shookl be ftlt hot not seen". Theip aid 
•was now become lifificeiM The feeble elegance 
of Itdy’ Ond the 4nterhtd provinces could no 
Jonger Support the wei^t of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Dannbe still prodneed 
^inds arid bodies : equal to die labours* of the 
camp; bnt^a perpetusl SbrieS of wars had gra- 
dually diminished didr: numbers. The infre- 
quency of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, 

^aBected the principles of population, and not 
only destroyed the strength of the present, bat 
intercepted the hope of fntnre, generations. 

The wisdom of Probus embtaced a great and 
beneficial plan of replenishing the exhausted 
frontiers, by new colonies of captive or fugitive 
barbarians, on Whom he bestowed lands, cattle, 
instruments of husbandry, and every encourage- 
ment that might engage them to educate a race 
of soldiers for the service of the republic. Into 
Britain, and most* probably into Cambridge- 
shire^, he transported a cunsidMble body of 
Vandals. Th^ imppssibilitjf of an escape recon- 
cited them to thmr sitoUtion, arid in the subse- 
quent troubles . of ifarit island, the^ approved them- 
selves the most fidfofol servants of the state 
' • . ''' ■* 

« He distriboted about fifty or baAsflaoi lo a Nm^, at 

it waa then called, a corpa, with whote esiattliaitied numb* we aie 

S^ly ^uainted* 

^ Camden^ Britannii, lolroductiiro, p .lSS'j^Sat.he nwtka 
IWim a wiy ddiifatfui ^scCiiTe. -il- ' . ; * 

1-i. p. m. Accor^g to Vofttibn, aiirtber body of 
Vandala was Icii faithfoL 
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CHAP. Great numbers of Franks and Gepidae wer^set- 
. tied on the banks of the' Danube and the Rhine. 
An handed thousand Bagtamfle, expelled from 
their own cooi^^/;^eeriully accepted, an esta- 
bliahxueoiijn Thrace/ and soon imbibed the man- 
ners and sentiments of ^ Roman subjects*. 
tbe expectations of Frobus were too often disajH 
pointed. Tbe tmpati^ite end idleness of the 
barbarians could ill brook the slow labours of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of free- 
dom, rising against despotism, provoked them 
into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to themselves and 
to the provinces*, nor could these artibcial sup- 
plies, however repeated by succeeding emperors, 
restore tbe importfmt limit of Gaul and IllyriCum 
to its ancient and native vigour. / 

Daring OF all the b^baHans who abandoned their 
of the "*** settleincnts, and disturbed; the public tran- 

Franks. quillity, a very small number returned to their 
own country. For a short season they might 
wander in arms through the empire ; but in the 
end jfcey were sui^y destroj^d by the power of a 
warlike emperor.; The successftd rashness of 
a party of FrauSs Was attended, however, with 
such memorable consequences, ^t it ought not 
to be passed unnoticed.' ' esta- 

blished by Probns on the sea^oasi . of Pontus, 

, with a view, of st^enj^^ng ftie frontier against 
the ^roads oL tbe. Alam. A fleet stationed in 
oue;^;lb^ of the Enxine, feli into Ae 

^ HTut A^it. p.S40. Th^ wm. ji^Uy cxpdled byahc 
Goths. Zoiiin. 1. i. 66. 

* Hut.Abgi]^ p.S40i 
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hill^ of the Frani^ I and they resolved, through CHAP, 
unknown seas, toi e)^Iore their way from the 
month of the I^asis to that of the Rhine. 

.They easily escaped through the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont^ .and ctoising along the Medi- 
.terranean, iodnlgei: their appetite for revenge 
and plunder, by ;£^nent descents on the unsus- 
pecting shores of .^ia, Greece^ and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port the 
navies of Athens/ ' and Carthage had formerly 
been snnk, was sacked by* a handful of barba- 
rians, who massacred the greatest part of the 
trembling inhabitants. From the island of Sicily, 
the Franks proceeded to the columns of Her- 
cules, trusted themselves to the ocean, coasted 
round Spain and Gaul, and steering their tri- 
umphant ,conrse through the British channel, at 
length finished their surprising voyage, by land- 
ing in safety on the Batavian or Frisian shores^. 

The example of their success, instructing their 
countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to 
despise the dangers, of the pointed out to 
their enterprising spirit, a ii<|w r^ to wealth and 
glory. 

Notwithstanding the yi^lanc 0 iand activity 
Probus, it was almost Impossible that be could atjn the 
once retain in obedience every part of his wide-E^^tj 
extended dominions. . The^terbam^ who broke 
their chains, had seized tfe favourable oppprto- 
nity^iiof a 'domestic war. 5?^Wbch the empteror 
marched to’' the relief of Gsihl, h^ devolved the 

" Pinegyr. Vet t# IS. 1* V* ^ ] 
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comaiand of the.^t ogi Eti^aiiiliMps/ Tbl^:ic- 
oetid^ a lOtiD of was drivoi 

into rebellioni abs^ d^ls sorerago, 

the levit]t; of the, >Uii<iQ^n *|to|^e^;^^ 
stag of Ui fdii^ a^iw 

bnt the moment oflda' ^l^lfioni-^tieTer 
entertained a ho^ (Kf 'm)Hi(^ 'Or evas of Ufe.' 
"Alas!” be sai^^J'^^e i^pnUic'i^ lostA-natini 
“ SOTsnt,' Mid |£e ' rastuies8 of^ab. hoarbaf de> 
“ etroyfd the Bef<^-of Yon know 

^ QOt,” conbnj^'tie, " Ibe mueiy of sovereign 
"power; a sword u peipetnalljr snspended over 
" onr bead. We (bod (w verip giu^,' ne dis> 
" trust onr coid|ittDion8. The (jmee of action or 
“ of repose is no longer m onr dUposition, nor is 
“there any age,V cbarscter, m condnct, that 
‘<can protect ns-^in ^ censore of oivy. In 
"tbna exalting met to.' the Ibro&e, yon have 
" doomed me to a Hfe'of ear^ and to an un- 
“ tunely A,te. The only consolation which re- 
" ihajns is, the ^flsntance that 1 shall not M 
" aloneV Bnt taL'tl^ former part of his pie- 
diction was Terif^dryi ^ victory, so the latter 
was disappointed %?i^‘ )demen^ of -Prohns. 
That aniiahle prince' attai^pted even to save the 

He had^ than taibfi /solicited the nsnrper 
hiipsdf, *io place sdw^^Bdince' in the meity 
A.D. STO of a soveiii^ Irho so' h^ly! esteemed his cba- 

“ yopncds in Hiit SW* Tlie nnioRuntte ontar 

had Mndied ihft^ tt0|^ge ; nd wW'lliieKftR id«« probaUy 
a M«i» (ZMim. h t p, to.) a Gad; toYopam calb him. * 
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he puntilbed, as ;4 melicipBs iD^ ..CHAP. 
faaaa, the 6nt wib^fdat^ the improbable news yj^!^ 
of hia defi^oa^k^^? SatnliiiDns might, perhapa, 
bavp. eqibi^^ generw ofier, had be not 
. be^ lieii^lnini^ oh^nate distmat of hia 

'adheraati^>'ineir'^ilt was deeper, and tfadr 
hopea''moi« aongviitK, ^lan those of thmr experi- 
leader^ ' • -y'-' 

^e r^olt Sathrhinna was scarcely ex-A.as8a 
vtingnidied'|in the East, ,befi^ new tronblea 

exdt^ in tte Wmt, bj the rebellion of lurnGwU. 
Bonosna iukd iWnlna, ^dn Ganl. The most 
distingnishied-.hierft of those tWo oflScets, was 
their respectne prowess, of tbie one in the com- 
bats of Baccbns, ai the. other in those of Ve- 
nns", yet imither of ^em were destitute of 
courage and capaq^, and both snstained, with 
honrror, the angnit cbaiacter which the fear of 
punishment had engaged them to assume, till 
they sunk at lengtii beneatii the superior ge- 
nius of Probos. He used the victory with 
his accustomed Ukoderathm, and spared the 
fortnnea as' well as the lives of their innocent 
iamilies**. 

^ Zonani» L xii. 

“ A veiy nii^iwng imuiioe ii noovded of the ^weii orProcn- 
lus. . He hid taken one hundred Sannatian viigtni The rest of the 
stoiy he most relate in Ida own lu^pa^ : Ex his uni noete decern 
inivi $ OBines taineDy quod in me cnlia mttlleres intia dies quindecim 
reddidi. Vopiicniin HteAiiguih 

•* Erocoluib who was a nadte of Alhengoeon the Geno^ooa8t» 
armed two thousand of his own slaves. His riohes were grot, bm 
they were acquired by robbery.- It n^.aftersraida u of Ws 

bmily, Hec latrones else, nee printaiimsiK Ifopiscosin 

Histj^^uguit. p. 947. : ' 
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I '^y*- . tlie foreign and :*doiijMtw’(;^ei^ '0 th^^tatfir 
loild but, ateMj^i. adjnnj^t^tidn^lnnfiiiaed 


oTthc^ the i^^blisbment; of the 
c>^ lidr ^ . there left id the^j^rpyidd^ a ] 

,) barian, a tyrant^ even a , rot)beir; ijS: 'feyive the 
memory 6f past Idisordei^; ^ It^ that the 

emperor shoold WyM0^^ 
own. glory and.* the general -l^appinesii. Hie 
tripinpb due to' the yalcmr of Fifdbnii- was con- 
duct^ with a md^ihceh^e suitable to his for- 
tune, and . the people, who had ao'^ tately admired 
the trophies of- Anreliw, gazi^ With equal 
pleasure on those; of /Iris herdic successor^ 
We cannot, on ttiis p^sion,,* forget the despe- 
rate courage of about .fourscore gladiators, re- 
served with near six hnhdrcd others^ for the 
inhuman sponts of the Disdain- 

ing to shed their bloq^/^^for did amd^ment of 
the populace, thc^ ldlii^^ t^^ broke 

from the place of 'their confinement, and filled 

the streets of Roine with blp^ and .confusion. 
After an obstiDat£>^i^ce> :^hey were over- 
powered and cut in}pie^',1)y i^gul&r forces ; 
but they obtaini^/ at* leasts honourable death, 
and the siUisfection of a just revenge ^. 

The mhitary disdplioe which reigned in the 
camps of Jfrobns, was i^ba? of 

Anrolia atid '".exant. 


His disci- 

pliae. 



» Hiatl^ainuyba^a 


|;^,^id atm ^xact. 
;the. ih^^Iaritisd of t^ 
V tW former 

I. f. i. p. 66 . 
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pr^rat^.them bf;«mpl<iying the l^ops in con- cHAp. 

■ * (ipd jiisefat Import. _ W1^ Ptoj)g8 copi-. ^|L 


em*uted many considerable 
-wiflra fOT^i^Aplendour and benefit of that rich 
: CQub^. navigation of the Nile, so import 
tant to Brime itself, ^ improved ; and temples; 
liridges, porticoes, and palaces, were con^cted 
by the bands of the soldiers, who acted by tume 
asi architects, as engineers, and m husbandmen". 
Jt was reported of I^nibal, that, in order to 
preserve >bis. troops from the dangerous tempta* 
tions of WlfneA, he jwd.ohliged them to form 
•large plantations of olive .trees along the coast of 
Africa*. From .al rimilar. principle, Probus exer- 
cised his legions in^rcovcring, with rich vineyards, 
the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and two consider- 
able spots are described, which were entirely dug 
and planted by military labour*. One of these, 
known under the name of Mount Almo, was 
situated near Sirmium, the country where Probus 
was horn, for which he ever retained a partial 
affection, and whose gratitude he endeavoured to 
secure, by converting into tillage a large and un- 
healthy tract of mdrshy ground. An army thus 

» Hirt. At«Bitp.SS& ■ ' ' ' ■ „ u , — 

* Aaiel. Vicwr in Pcob. BBVjflle pnlicy of HanmUl. anno- 
tieed by sny more ancient writer, h Irrecondleable w.tb 
of hum He 1<A Ama when hh wet nine yean oW, * 

it wteihewa. forty^Ucnd tam. 4 Ute»yl<«t b» army m the dec.- 

,i,etattleji»f*»™- AnrAVUtorihPiob.: 

Vic Jjuniof He revoked probiton ^ 

gAmed a geito P“‘n'f^ of p!a,rting me. to the Ow.U.tlie 

Bril9i\9> and 
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Gj^. em]^oyed;i 

Huaijh! 6£ « &Tj9«itQ^sdi^, 

His be($ sf meO)' Hitigfied iritb; ^ iectitude .of 

^ bonoda 
Bor ^d|d|'^i(df|^a. litBatidf' an^ 

Siatce Iq^wiea*^ ^ tbs militaiT: 

prpliaaum aeeib 7 .:[pliii;, ciii^|i(aBiat(id. by d!life 
pf pleaaai^ and^dtei^i bjife^ jf 4iitiea of 

tbp a<ddier inceaiai^y. by the 

<^ jhe. peaiqn^^.wi]ii |||i laiidi unk nndw 
Hke mtoliwblo with in- , 

di^atioiii Thn\hi)F 04 ^«^ 
to bato wiflam«4;$be of bia troopa. 

Bfoto sttoDtiTn to the: infi^nta of manirimi 
than to thoae; of tbs juin^ he eqnreaaed tbe 
vain hop% tha^ by eatohliabment of imi- 
TNsal ptoce, ltd aboold won aboliah the ne- 
oeasity of a at^^pg force**. 

Tbs nngntnded expyetaim .pn^ . fetal to him. 
Jfe piw of the ho^t deya aonuner, a$ be 
abwsly. Olged die^bn^llcdNnine laboor qf dniin- 
% fdvahea Hie wUleri, im- 

^nieot. at &^oe> , thinnir down 

and.1:TOke ont 

feto a feb^^j^Hnyi: dmpetor^«Jcon8cions 

of bis danger, ^;todk ^ge ’in a toiver> 
cooMmt^ of aiarrej^ the 

" VaiMfMt ill Hiit,;A]aN!«h d*V ; B« kvaket on thii idle 
to|ie a laige 
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progress «f the woiik*: Hie tower Was instaady chap. 
form, and a Aodaand swords were ptoiigsd al . . 

onee into the beiiom of., the nnfintnnate IVebu. 

The rage-of the tnx^ subsided as soon as it bad 
been gratified. They' then laniented their iatal 
rashness, forgot die severitj of the empertw, whodi . 
they had massacred, andihastentid to perpettsle^ 
by an bononrable monnniai^ the tfmorj of h» 
virtues and victories*’. 

Wheii the l^kms had indnlged thebr gritf Eiectioii 
^id re^tance ^ the death of Ptobhs, 
nnaifimona eonaent dedared Cama, his ^ntorianCann. 
.prsefec^ the niort deaerring of die Impecnd 
throne. Every drenmstanoe that relates to thu 
prince appears rtf a mixed and donbtfiil natnre. 

He glori^ in the^ tide of Homan Crthnai and 
afiected to compare the parity of fits blood, with 
the forrign and eV^ bsarbaioiis, origin -of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inqnisidve of 
his contemporaries, very fiw fiotn admitdng Us 
claim, have varionsly dalaced ids own Imth, or 
that of his parents, fonit JUyiicoi%ftoin. Gaol, or 
from Africa**. Thou^' Wapldiei|^he had received, 
a learned edncation : diQ(DSh a. spiatm', be, t^i 
invested widi the fint d^aity of the i^y t and 

• Toirit fomtc. It •eemi tf. t ji f B b wn t momUe loww, urf 
cased with iron. ^ . • i» 

® PfolaWjetwereprQbvsiifli^* Viptor omniuBi g«tinm Ba^ 
baijaruiD : victor . 

•• Yet aUHhis iwy be ccawilirtijds Hcwafbpro •iNarbPime m 
llIfiicmD^tspBfcuiidea trEmwitW'*** mow fctn^<>i9«t 
that name in GmL Hii ftite «!?« «>• « “»*•'! 

.anoblaBoman. ftiwlriinrff 4“ ^ 
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CHAP, ill: an age^ when the civil and miliury. professions 
to be irrecoverably sep^ted from Siach 


other, they were united in the; person of Ca?Us. 
Nckwitfastanding the sevei*e justice which he cSr-. 
^j^sed :JS^nst the a^assips of Probus, to whose 
fi^ur and M 1^, was highly indebted, he’ 
could! not &cape the sii^^on of Wng accessary 
]to»a de^3 ^m^c^hehoel;^ derived the principal 
advantage;: He ^jdyed^ at least before his eleva- 
tion, an acknowledged character ; of, virtue and ' 
abilities^ but his austere temper iqs^^sibl]^, de- 
generated into moroseness^and crnelty ^ and the 
imperfect writers of hi 9 ;3ife altppst Vh^itate wbe- ' 
th^r they shall not ran^inl jp the^^^^ of 

he Was about sixty years pf age, imd bis two sons, 
Carinns and Nuiqeriao, ^d ,already attained the 
season of manhood^ / ^ x 
menterf** Senate expired with Pro- 

thfienaie bosi uor was tjie dis- 

pleyed by the same ddiffd regard for the civil 
ppW^, which fltey had^^firf .after the unfor- 
tuipte dea% of Anr^ of Cams 

wW^d^ded without approbation of 

l^:^at6, and Ae him- 

;Ft^i had raqnata^ pf. atatiie and a 

tbfi >aUie expp^a the ! 

^ogiiiar merit of Carpi. . .yop|iWi^;libt. itj|. /. ^ 

WVt^ctia fn Hilt. the 

einpeniyOaroa airf 

” S&iu Mahdaj tomV^ 40jg.i^oH^ipthnrity QjUhat igno- 
rant Greek is Teiy tlight.'-‘*fiy rijlMato^ /foirf^nis, thf 
.^iy of (^rrha;, and the ^ter of wEupbMs 

jnenlioned by Hom^; 4. ■ 
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self with annonDcing, in a cold and stately epistle, 
that be bad ascended vacant throne^. A be> WvW 
hawionr :Sd very opposite to that of his amiable 
predecessor;, afforded no favourable presage of the 
new reign ; and the Romans, deprived of power 
and fiieedom, dsseited their privilege of licentious 
murmurs^. ^ The voice of congratulation and flat- 
tery was not however silent ; and we may still 
peruse, with' pleasure and contempt, an eclogue, 

^hich was composed on the accession of the em- 
peror Cams. Two shepherds, avoiding the noon- 
tide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a 
spreading b^h they discover some recent cha- 
racters. The rural deity had described, in pro- 
phetic verses, the felicity promised to the empire 
under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus hails 
the approach of that hero, who, receiving on his 
shoulders the sinking weight of the Roman world, 
shall extinguish war and faction, and once again 
restore the innocence and security of the golden 
age’®. 

It is more than probable, that these elegant Carus cli*- 

T . r ..1 feats the 

trifles nfevCT reached the ears of a veteran gene- ^3,„J,. 
ral, who, ^ith the .consent of the legions, was 
preparing to ezeente the long suspended design mio Hu 
of the Persian war. Before his departure for 
this distant expedition, Cams conferred on his 
two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of 

«• Kiit August p. «40t Ctito i»i»gr»luU^ »en:<\e, that 
one ofUieir own oidei was rnede emperor. 

' Mphoim*. The Jerige of It U 
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titE DSCUShE AND pall 

CHAP. CSi!Mr»«nd iovot^ the former .iH^ altnint on 
diefo of jKn^'idirecfoj the 

fimg pr&M^ iiM to raj^e adtohftnm 
triuch ^ kriieD jnOm>l> vod.afforwaidi to 
l^^Mill'oFfafo tosidehto et Rom^ end to torame. 
ifoh {gbtommtot of the Wtoteiiii iironiteies”. -The 
of ‘^jifoato irm^tooStne^ «'bj a memor- 
ahis def^ :RvRtotiaDi}|cKten thOnseitd 

of of battle, ^ 

aiid llm «a(iti?to ahtomited to tireiity''^ 

dtooNiii' . l^ tofo(t(tted iritfa 

foam tmd hie 

to the - laidm. o|' t;dt|!||tr^'-thr^ the 
ccUittfoi ^ fiMto > at 

lto||Aj 11^ Ln yomigcr BOS arrived 

eimailiiptoi'^ of a lofty monotain, 

opdence and 

lm^;of : i^74i^ whpia they were about to 

^D. m t.The.raMenogr of Aitesmef, Vatanes or Bah- 
ludmee itUi, riuMj^- hb iwd Mihdtted the Scgeslpbs, one 
^^of 3^ fi^ i^e was 

ahmlfi^ Bb^sns, and 

ea^Vod^;to;^^$^ nego- 

|EUtio!i v-il^/.'ihBibiMtodon, oitmed the 

dtop aboto toie4et, at the . time when, the ttoops 

wifo a fhtl^re^t. 
Ti^'j^Rtoiin'' capi^$ed?’t^rir d^ of being in- 

^1^ Aiiiijy. 
lie of, his iiyii^la (he 
^ MhitilM^ he. 


^ Ag i th isi S , . U -i£')1|j|' Wf'fiiid 01 
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frodnced to the pretence of the Roman emperor, chap. 

were at length condneted to a soldier, who 
*wf seated^on the grait. A piece of ttde bacon 
ana a few hard pease composed hit topper. A 
coarse wopllen garment of purple was die only 
cirenmstance that announced bis dignity. The 
conference was condncted with the tame dis.- 


r^rd of courtly elegance. Cams, taking off 
a cap which be wore, to conceal his baldness, 
amred the ambassadors, that, nnleas their master 
acknowledged the superiority of Rome, he would 
sp^ily render Persia as naked of trees, as 
‘his own head was destitute of hair”. Not- 


withstandmg some traces of art and pteparar 
tion, we may discoTcr in this scene the man* 
ners of Cams, and the severe simplicity which 
the martial princes, who succeeded Ciallienus, 
had already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great. Kmg .trembled and re- 


tired. 

The threats of Cams were not without effect. H « wio- 
He nvaged Mesopotamia, cut in pieces . what- 
ever opposed his passage, made himself master 
of Ae great cithn of Selenda and Oesiphon 
(which seemed to hare surrender^ wiAont re- 
sistance), and carried his rictorious arms beyond 
Ae Tigris” He had selaed Ae ferourab c 
moment for an inwwon. The Ptenian councils 


» Snewoldb thiiiWyrfCaihias} Mid it « 
nl to Srtnd itof Uun (MpeWtai andTillemonuho*. 


t»4c^) oTMiai. 

** Vtipwiis in Hist August p. S&O. 


Eutiopiui, ix* IS* The 


tiro Vifcton. 
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CHAP, were distracted -bjr domestic factions, .and dtc 
greater part of their forces were detsHied oil the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the Eart 'recened. 
with transport the news of snch important ad- 
vantages. Flattery and hope painted, in the 
most lively eohars, the ikil of Persia, the con- 
qnMt of Arabia, the snbmission of Egypt, and a 
lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scy- 
thian nations"., But the reign' of Cants tras des- 
tilled to expose the vanity pf predictions. Key 
‘ were scarcely ottered before they , were contra- 
dicted by his death ; an event att^ed with such 
ambignons circumstances, that 'ft may be re-- 
lated in a letter from In's owii secretary to the 
prefect of the dty, “Oarns,” saysi he, “onr 
“dearest emperor, was ettefined by sickness 
“ to his bed, when a .i^jicms' tempest arose in 
“the camp. The darkness which ovenpread 
“ the sky was so-thidi, that we conld no longer 
“ distingnish ea^ othw ; and the incessant 
“flashes of %htning took ;from ns the know- 
“ ledge of all that pii^ j in ;'the ^neral con- 
“ fusion. Imtnedistely^i'^fiter :the most violent 
“ dap -of.' thunder, heard;; a ; sudden, cry, 

“ that the”«mperof w^ h ««>«> ap- 

“pearSd, ^at his chanihail^ii)^., iili a rage of 
“ grief, had set % to fh^M; payilioB, a dr- 

“ cmnstadqe whia gai^i^^te/the that 
“ Carw kOIed by.|iy||ghi^.i^ .Bn^'a8..far a^ 

•» lb die Fenian eie^ ot OmnJSi^ tlie dhlwe of the 
PUbfoMi, wbiob be^ ta'oljM of dx 

learned, fiat to exphiiai cod justify my opinioD»:^Md muiie a 
dissertation. , ■ U 
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/ we have been able to investigate the truth, his chap. 
death was the natural eflPect of his disorder^"” , 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive He issue 
oil any disturbance. The ambition of the aspir- 
inggenerals was checked by their mutual fears, ® "" 

andTj^oung Nurnerian with his absent brother Nunwrian. 
Cannns were unanimously acknowledged as 
Roman emperors. The public expected that the 
snccessor of Cams would pursue his father* s foot- 
steps, and, without allowing the Persians to re- 
cover from their consternation, would advance 
sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and £cba- 
.tana^. But the legions, however strong in num- 
bers and discipline, were dismayed by the most 
abject superstition. Notwithstanding all the ai ts 
that were practised to disguise the manner of the 
late emperors death, it was found impossible to 
remove the opinion of the multitude, and the 
power of opinion is irresistible. Places, or per- 
sons struck with lightning were considered by the 
ancients with pious horror, as singularly devoted 
to the wrath of Heaven^. An oracle was re- 
membered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Cams and with their own 
danger, called aloud on. young Nurnerian to obey 
the will,of the gods, and to lead them away from 

” Hist. August, p. 860. Yet Eutropius, Festus, Rufus, the two 
Victors, Jerome, Sidohiuy Apoilinaris, Syiicellos, and Zouaras, all 
ascribe the deftb of Carus to ligbuiing* 

” See Nemesian. Cyn^Ucon, ▼. 71, 

” See Festus and his commentators, oh the word Senbormn^. 

Ptasm struck. ^y lightning were tunoanded with a wall; //un/rA 
were buiied withteyiterious ceremony. 

VOL. II. 
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c^AP. this itiMipicioQd scene of waf. The feeble empe- 
ror was onable to snbdae tbeir obstinate prejudice, 
and the Bersians wondered at the npexpectedVe- 
treat of a victoriom enemy 

A.D. 384 . The intelligenbe of the mysterious fate of the 
CaHnus! late eniperor was. soon carried from the froatiers 
of Persia to Rome; and the senate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated the accession of the sons 
of Cams. These fortunate youths were strangers, 
however, to that conscious superiority, either of 
birth or of merit, which can alone render the 
possession of a throne easy, and as it were naturd. 
Born and educated in a private station^ the elec- 
tion of their father raised them at once to the 
rank of princes ; and his death, which happened 
abont sixteen months afterwards, left them the 
unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain 
with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
share of virtue -and prudence was requisite; and 
Garimis, the lehier of the brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient in those qualities. In 
the Gallic war, he discovered some degree of 
personal courage^; but ‘ftrom the moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he" abandoned himself to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abuse of his 
fortune. He was soft, yet Ofuel; devoted to 
pleasure, but destitute of taste; and though ex- 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, mdiflei^t to the 
public esteem. In the course a few months, 

* Vopiicui in Hut. ' August. seems to 

bdiere the prediction/ttlj to appiovtftlie repeat it,,. 

** jffemesittn. Cyn^setieon, v. 69 , He «i«b a isC^tiAttpoiary, but 
a poet. 
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•he successively married and divorced iiioe wives, cHap. 
iD(^ of whom he left pregnant ; and notwith- 
s^Aiding (his legal inconstancy, fonnd time to 
kdulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as 
J^ught dishonour on himself and on the noblest 
hou^ of Rome. He beheld with inveterate ha- 
tred all those who might remember his former 
obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He 
banished, or put to death, the friends and coun- 
sellors whom his father bad placed about him, to 
guide his inexperienced youth ; and he persecuted 
with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and 
companions, who had not sufficiently respected 
the latent majesty of the emperor. With the se- 
nators, Carinus affected a lofty and regal de- 
meanour, frequently declaring, that he designed 
to distribute their estates athong the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
selected his favourites, and ewn his ministers. 

The palace, and even the Inqierial table, was 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One ol 
his door-keepers® he entrusted, with the govern- 
ment of the city. In the room of the Prajtoriaii 
praefect, whom he put to death, Carinus substi- 
tuted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. 
Another who posmsed the same, or even a more 
infamous, title to favour, was invested with the 
consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 

" Gmce/Zbriitf. This woid, so humble in ils origin, has by a 
siogular fortane risen into die title of the fort «ieai offiw of state in 
the monawhies af Europe. See Onambon and Salmasws, ad Hjsi 
August: p. 253. 
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CHAP, acqoired uncommon skill in tbe art of forger 
delivered the indolent emperor, ^ith his oj^^n 
consent, from the irksome doty of signing ll^is 
name. 

When the emperor Cams ondertook the Per;, 
sian war, he was induced, by motives of a^eaion 
as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of his 
family, by leaving in the hands of his eldest son 
the armies and provinces of the West. The in- 
telligence which be soon received of the conduct 
of Carinns, filled him with shame and regref; 
nor had he concealed his jesolotion of satisfying 
the repiiidic by a severe act of justice, and of 
adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the 
brave and virtuous Cpnstantius, who at that time 
was governor of Dalmatia. But tbe elevation of 
Constantins was for a while deferred ; and as soon 
as the father s death had, zdeased Carinus from the 
controul of fear or decency, he displayed to the 
Romans the exti^vagancies of Elagabalns, aggra- 
vated by the cruelty of Domitian®. 

He ceie- The only merit of the administration of Cari- 
RomL * nus that history could record, or .poetry celebrate, 
games. mKjommon splendour with wbic^ in his 

own and his brother’s name, he exhibited ' the 
Roman, games of the theatre, tfae circus, and the 
amphitheatre. More than twenty years after- 
wards, when the courtiers^ of Diocletian repre- 
sented to tfaeir^ frugal sdVereigD the fame and p6- 

** Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 'S53,25^ Eutrpiips^ iz. 19. 
Victor Junior. The wign of Dioclj^p indeed was eolong and pros- 
perous, that it must have been very uniaviiurable to thfe ftputation of 
Carinus. 
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•pnlarity of his munificent predecessor^ be ac- chap. 
ki^wlfidgedy that the reign of Carinus had in- 
di6ed been a reign of pleasure^. But this vain 
prodigality, which the prudence of Diocletian 
-might justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise 
and mnsport by the Roman people. The oldest 
of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of 
former days, the triumphal pomp of Prohus 
or Aurelian, and the secular games of the 
emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 
all surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
Carinas”^. 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be spectacles 
best illustrated by the observation of some parti-®' 
cukra, which history has condescended to relate 
concerning those of his predecessors. If we con- 
fine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, 
however we may censure the vanity of the design 
or the crnelty of the exeention, we are obliged to 
confess, that neithn before nor since the' time 
of the Romans, so much art and expence have 
ever been lavished fijr the amnsement of the 
people”. By the order of Probus, a great quan- 
tity of laige trees, torn up by the roots, were 
transplanted into ,the midst of the circus. TTic 
spadons and shady forest was immediately filled 
with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a 


" VoiMb in Hist. Augia*. p. 854. He call* him Caru*. bill the 
Mine is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often 

" See Calnhomius, Eelog. vii. 43. We may observe, that to 
dir Piobui were still recent, and that the poet is seconded 

'^rnTp^wnphef Montaigne (Essais, I iii. &) » '•*'7 J"* 

and lively view of Homan magniflcence in fbese apectacles. 
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C9AP. tbonsand fallow deer^ and a thousand wild boars ; 

^JJJf^and all this variety of game was abandoii^\to 
the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. • T&e 
tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the 
iiNi^ei^ of an hundired lionsj an eqjital number 
of^ioutBsaeSj two humbed leopards/ and^ree 
huddred bears®®. Hfe eoll<^ion p^pared by 
the youn^r Gordian for his triumph, and which 
his successor exhibited in Ae^ secular games, was 
less remarkable by the hnmhib^than by the singu- 
lari^ of the animals. Twenty zebras displayed 
thefK elegant forms and rariegated; beauty to the 
eyes of the Roman peopIe®^ Ten elks, and as 
many camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarma- 
tia and Ethiopia, were contrasted with thirty 
African fayseiims, and ten Indian tygers, the most 
implacable savages of the torrid zone. The un- 
offending strength with which Nature has en- 
dowed the greatib quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile®, 
and a majestic troop of, thirty-two elephants 
While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on 

“ Vopiacusi in Hist August, p. 840. 

* They arc called but the number is too inconsiderable 

fof flAtere wild-vsses. Cnp« (de Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7 .) has 
proved from Oppian, Dion, and an anoDymoos'Greek, that zebras 
had been seen,, at Rome. They were bronght from some island of 
the ocean, perhsps Madagascar. 

“ Carious gate an hippopotamus (see Calphui*. £^. tU. 66 .). 

In the ktter spectacles, 1 do not recdUcct any ci^iles, of which 
Augustus once exhibited thirty- 8 ix.H-Dioii Cassius, l.jl^. 781. 

" Capitolin. in Hist August. p, l64yl6ifcfWeare WjBcqu^ 
with the animals whom he calls drMeonietg 'iidw argoleen/es, 
others ^griofeofitsi .* both eorreetkma am very Uuigdow* . 
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the ifdendid show, the naturalist might indeed cRap. 
obsjerve the Bgure and properties of so many dif. . 

•ft vent specin, transported from every part of the 
.ancient world, into the. amphitheatre of 
^t tihu an^tU hc^ ichmce ip^te 

dBiiTd>^^‘^ily, is sorely insnfliciait to justify 
sneh a vahton abuse of the pnblte riches. Iheie 
oecnrs, howeven:, a single instance in the first 
Amc war, in which the senate wisely connected 
this amnseinwt of the hiultitnde with the interest 
of the state. A considerable number of elephants, 
taken in the defeat of the Cardiaginian army, 

' were driven throngh the eirens by a few slaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins'". The nsefel 
spectacle served to impress the Roman soldier 
with a jnst contempt for those nnwieldy animals; 
and be no longer dreaded to encounter them in 
the ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was The 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to a ' ‘ 
people who styled themselves the masters of the 
world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expressive of Roman great- 
ness. Posterity admirra, and will long admire, 
the awful remains of the amphitheatre of 'Htas, 
which so well deserved the epithet of Colossal"'. 

It was a bnilding. of an elliptic fignre, five hnn- 
dred and sixty-four feet in length, and four 
hundred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded 
on fourscore arches, 'and rising, with fouc suc- 
oessive orders of architecture, to the height of 

** Plin. vUi* 6. fioiQ the i^ab of Fiio. 

" See V«bi» lllastnU« p* iv. t.L <*• 
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CHAP, one iinndred and forty feet^. He ontside of 
1 . the edifice was encrnsted with inarbI^..andVde> 
corated with statues. The slopes of the^vast 
coiicave, which formed the inside, were filled 
and sniTOnnded with sixty w eighty rows of 
seto.of marble lihewisei, covered with cnsliions, 
and capable of receiving with ease above fonr- 
sGore thousand spectators^. Sixty-fonr vomi- 
tories (for ' by that name the doors were ; very 
aptly distingnished) poured forth foe immense 
mnltitnde : and the entran«», pass^es, and 
stair-cases, were cont^yed with sucli exquisite 
skill, that each person^ whether of the senato- 
rial, foe equestrian, or the plebeian order, ar- 
rived at his destined place wifoont trouble or 
confosion^. Nothing^, was omitted which, in 
any respwt, could be subservient to the con- 
venience and pleasure «tif foe spectators. They 
were protjectcd . finm ifoe sun and rain by an 
ample canopy, t)ccui<mally>{dfown' over their 
heads. .The air was continnally refreshed by the 
playing of fountains, and profosely impregnated 
by foe grateful scent of aromatics. In the centre 

** ji. c. 2. .Hie. .height wat veiy much.^exag^rated by 

the ancienis. It reached almost to the heaven^ acconling to Calphur- 
niUB (Eclog. vii. 23.)» and surpassed the ken of human sight, accord- 
ing to AmmianuB MarceUiuus (x?i. 10.) Yet how trifling to the 
great pyramid of Egypt, w^h mtf $00 feet perpendicular 1 

® Acobrdrhg to difli^t copies bf Victor, we read 77,000, or 
87*000 tocctators; but hloiSei (1. Ji. c..^ls.) findi| rOoq^ on the open 
seal* % no more than 34,000. ..Tfe festaiiid^ were contained in 
the upper covered galleries. . r ' 

^ Sec Maflii, 1. ii. c. 6— IS. He tiicitf^Tety^j^ 
with all possible clearness, and like an ar^lM, diasiiiU as an anti- 
quarian. ^ 
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bf the edifice, the arenas or stage, was strewed chap. 
with the finest sand, and successively assumed the 
most different forms. At one moment it seemed 
to* rise out of the earth, like the garden of the 
•Hesperides, and was afterwards broken into the 
rocks knd icaverns of Thrace. The subterraneous 
pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water; 
and what had just before appeared a level plain, 
might be suddenly converted, into a wide lake, 
covered with armed vessels, arid replenished with 
the monsters of the deep®®. In 'the decoration of 
these scenes, the Roman emperors displayed their 
wealth and liberality ; and we read on various 
occasions, that the whole furniture of the amphi- 
theatre consisted either of silvejr, or of gold, or of 
amber®®. The poet who describes the games of 
Carious, in the character of a shepherd, attracted 
to the capital by the fame of their magnificence, 
affirms, that the nets designed as a defence against 
the wild beasts, were of gold wire; that the 
porticoes were gilded, and that the belt or circle 
which divided the several ranks of spectators from 
each other, was studded with a precious Mosaic 
of beautiful stones®'. 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the a.d. 284 . 
emperor Carmus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed 

^ CaJphurn. Eclog. vii. 64. 7S. These lines are curious, and the 
whole Eclogue has been of infinite use to Maffei. Calphurnius, as 
well as Maxtial (see his first hook), was a poet j but when they de- 
scribed the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their owft senses, 
and to those of the Romans. 

• •* Consult Plin. Hist Natur. xxxiii. l6, xxxvii. ll, 

^ Balteiia.ep gemmis, en inlite porticus aqro 
Certatim radiant, &c. Calphum. Tii. 
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CHAP, the acdamations of the people^ the Oattsry ofbki ' 
^ CQUrtierg, and the songs of the. poets, who^for ; 
want of a more essential merit, were reduced t# 
celebrate the divine graces of his person^. ^In. 
the same hour, but at the distance of nine hundred 
miles from Rome, his brother expired v^and a 
sudden revolution transferred into the bands of a 
stran^r the sceptre of the house of Carus^. 

Sumerian ^ Carus nevcT saw each other after 

with the their father’s death. The arrangements which 
their new situation required, were probably d^ 
ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
where a triumph r was decreed to the 
young emperors, for the glmous success of the 
Persian war^". It is uncertain whether they 
intended to divide between them the adminis- 
tration, or the provinces, of the empire ; but it 
is very nnlikely that . their union would have 
proved of any long duration. The jealousy of 
power most have been inflamed by tbe oppo- 
sition of characters. In tbe most corrupt of 
times, CarinuB was unworthy to live : Numerian 
deserved to reign in a happier period. His 
aflable manners and gentle virtoes secured him, 
as soon as they became known, tbe regard and 
affections of tbe public. He poss^sed the ele- 

" Et Martii. valtus et Apollibis iuse puCavi, sayt Calphurnius : 
but Jobn Malala, who l^d perbapaieeo pictures of Carinas, describes 
him as thick; short, aod while, tom. i. p. 403. „ 

** With regard to the time whi^ these RomaD ga^es ^re cele- 
brated, Scaliger, Salmastus, and Cuper, have given theiaseilves a great 
deal of t^uble to perplex a veiy dear sukg^* . 

Nemesianus (in tbe Gyo^ticons) aeems U^j||^patc in his 
,&ticy that auspicious day. 
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accomplishments of a poet and orator, chap. 
which dignify as well as adorn the homblest and 
the most exalted station. His eloquence, bow- 
eve!): it was appl auded by the senate, was formed 
.4^ot BO much on the model of Cicero, as on that 
of the 'modern declaimers; bnt in an age very 
far from being destitute of poetical merit, he 
contended for the prize with the most celebrated 
of his contemporaries, and still remained the 
friend of his rivals ; a circumstance which evinces 
either the goodness of his heart, or the superiority 
of his genius“‘. But the talents of Numeriaii 
were rather of the contemplative than of the 
active kind. When his father’s elevation reluc- 
tantly forced him from the shade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his pursnits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Per- 
sian war ; and he had contracted, from the beat 
of the climate^®, such a weakness in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, 
to confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrins 
Aper, the Praetorian praefect, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 

He worn all the crowoi from NemeiianiM, with whom he 
vied in didactic poetry. The imnate erected a statue to thtf sod of 
Can», with a veiy ambigooos inscription, •» To the moat powerful 
.rbrators.” S« Vopisem in Hiit. Augiat. p. 851. 

“ A moie nmanleiwe, at kau, than that iHigned VopaenJ 
(Hht Xugut. p. 851.). inewantly weeping ifor hii fafcei’* death. 
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CHAP, palrilion was strictfy guarded by his most trusty 
adherents ; and daring many days, Aper delivered 
- to the army tflte supposed mandates of their iri- 
^ visible sovereign^. ' 

Death of . "It wmi fipt till eight months after the death of^ 
Numeric. Roman army, returning by slow 

marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. The le- 
gions halted at Chalcedon in ‘Asia, while the 
court passed over to Heraclea, on the European 
side'^f the Piropontis^®*. But a report soon cir- 
culated through the camp, at first , in secret whis- 
pers, and at length in loud clamours, of the em- 
peror’s death, and of the presumption of his 
ambitious miniiiter, who still exercised the sove- 
reign power in the name of a prince who was no 
more. ,' The impatience of the soldiers could not 
long support a state of suspense. With rude 
curiosity they broke into the Imperial tent, and 
discovered only the corpse of Numerian^°®. The 
gradual decline of his health might have indneed 
them to believe that his death was natural; but 
the concealment" was. interpreted as an evidence 
of guilt, and tlie measures which Aper bad taken 
to secure his Section, became the immediate 

'** In the Persiaii'^t, Aper was suspet^ted of a design to betray 
Caras. Hist. 4ogort.'',p; 250. , 

> We aieobliied Gd the Aimndrian Chronicle, p. 274. for the 
knowledge ot the time and place., .where DiocletUin was elected 
empeibr. 

Hist August, p. 251. Eutrop. ix. 88. HieroSym. in Cbron. 
According to there judicietti writers, the' death of I^umerian was'dis- ^ 
covered by the stench of his dead body. Conld no aroqaatics be 
found in the Imperial household? 
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occasion of his rain. Yet, even in the transport chap. 
of their rage and grief, the troops observed a 
i:egalar proceeding, which proves how firmly 
discipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Gallienus. A general assembly of 
the army was appointed to be held at Chalcedon, 
whither Aper was transported in chains, as a 
prisoner and a criminal. A vacant tribnnal was 
erected in the midst of the camp, and the gene- 
rals and' tribunes formed a great military council. 

They soon announced to the multitude, that their A.D. 2 « 4 . 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of 
the domestics or body-guards, as the person the 
most capable of revenging and succeeding their tkn. 
beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the present hour. Conscious that the station 
which be had filled, exposed him to some suspi- 
cions, Diocletian ascended the trilmiial, and rais- 
ing his eyes towards the Sun, made a solemn 
profession of his own innocence, in the ]>rescncc 
of that all-seeing Deity Then, assuming the 
tone of a sovereign and a judge, be commanded 
that Aper should be brought in chains to the 
foot of the tribunal. This man/' said he, 
is the murderer of Numerian and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justi- 
fication, drew bis sword, and buried it in the 
breast of the unfortunate praefect A charge 
supported* by such decisive proof, was adnjitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re- 

Aurel. Victor. Eutropius, be. 20. Hieronym.ain Chron. 
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CHAP. peatedaodainatiimiiackaoWledg^tbejlulacea^^^^ 
authority of the ee^peror XJitocletm ^ 
deai^of"** Before we ento upoa the memorable reigo cif 
Carinus. that priocc^ it will be prefer to pnqiah and dis- 
miss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Ca- 
rious possessed awns and treasures sufficient to 
support his legal title to the empire. But bis 
personal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The most faithful servants 
of the father despised the incapacity^ and dreaded 
the cruel arrogance^ of the sou. He hearts of 
the people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even the senate was inclined to prefer an 
usurper to a tyrant. The arts of Diocletian 
inflamed the general discontent; and the winter 
was employed in secret intrigues, and open pre- 
,D.s 85 .parations for a civil war. In the spring, the 
forces of the East and of the West encountered 
each other in die plains of Margus, a small city 
of Msesia, in the neighbourhood of >tbe Danube 
The troops, so lately returned from the Persian 
war, had acquired their glory at the expence of 
health and numbers, nor were they in a condi- 
tion to contend with the unexhausted strength of 
the legions of Europe. Their ranks were broken, 
and, for a moment, Diocletian despaired of the 
purple and of life. But the advantage which 

Vopiscufl in Hi>t< August, p. 362, The reason why Diocletian 
killed Jper (a wild boar), was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foolish u th^ are well knowp. 

^ Eutropius marks its situation veiy accurately ; it was betH^een 
the Mons Aureus and Viminiacum. M. d’Anville (Geegraphie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 304.) plm Margus at Kastolato in Servia, a 
little below Belgsade and Seasepdria. 
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Canons had obtained by the valqiir of bis soldiers^ chap. 
he quickly lost by the infidelity of his officers. A 
tribune, whose* wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity of revenge, and by a single blow 
extinguished civil discord in the blood of the 
adulterer"® 

Hist. Ai^st. p. S54. Eotropitts, «. m Aurelius Victor. 

Victor in Epitome. 
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CHAP. Kill 

The Reign of Diocletian and his three Jamiates, 
Maximan^ Gal&'ius^ and Constantius. — General 
Re-establishment of Order and Tranquillity . — 
The Persian War, Victory, and Triumph.— The 
new Form of Administratim.— Abdication and 
Retirement of Diocletian and Maximkm. 

'HAP. As the reiffn of Diocletian was more illustrions 
— than that of any of his predecessors, so was his 
leraiion birth mote alyect and obscure. The strong claims 
3 ter of of merit and of violence had frequently superseded 
prerogatives of nobility ; but a distinct 
line of separation was hitherto preserved between 
the free and the servile part of mankind. The 
parents of Diocletian bad been slaves in the house 
ofAnolinu8, a Roman senator; nor was he him- 
self distinguished by any other name, than that 
which he derived from a small town in Dalmatia, 
from whence his mother deduced her origin \ It is, 
however, probable, that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and that be soon acquired 
an office of scribe, which was commonly exer- 

' Eutrop, be. 19. Victor iu Epltom. The town seems to have 
been properly called Doclia, from ja sma}! tribe of Illyrians (see Cel- 
larius, Geograph. Antiqua, :tom.,i. p. ^3.); and the original name 
of the ibrtunate slave was probably Docles j he first Icogthene}* it to 
the Grecian harmony of Diodes^ and at length to the Roman nuyt^ty 
of Diocletianus. He likewise aisumedlhe Patrioiaa name of Valo 
riiu, and it is {isually given hitn fay Aurelius Victor." 
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daed by persons of bis condition^. Favourable 
oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior 
merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
.profession of arms and the hopes of fortune; and 
it would be extremely curious to observe the 
gradation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fuliSI those oracles, and to dis- 
play that merit to the world. Diocletian was 
successively promoted to the government of Mae^ 
sia, the honours of the consulship, and the im* 
portant command of the guards of the palace. 
He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 
'and, after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 
the confession and judgment of his rivals, was 
declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. 
The malice of religions zeal, whilst it arraigns 
the savage berceness of his colleague Maximiun, 
lias affected to cast suspicions on the personal 
courage of the emperor Diocletian ^ It would 
not be easy to^suode us of the cowardice of a 
soldier of fortune, who acquired and preserved 
the esteem of the legions, as. well as the favour 
of so many warlike princes. Yet even calumny 
is sagacious enough tb discover and .to attack 
the most vulnerable, part. The valour of Dio- 
cletian was never found inadequate to his duty, 
or to the occasion ; but he appears not to have 

® See Dacier on the sixi^ aatire of the second book of Horace. 
Cornel. NepoSjJn Vit. Euih^-c. 1. , 

* Lactantius (or whoever, was the author of the little tv^tiset - 
De Mortibus PerseentorumJ accuses Diocletian of imidily in two 
plktvs, c. 7, 8. Idi'chap. 9; hiraayi of him, “ erai in omni tiynuho 
meticulosia et iaiiibtti ' 

vot^ II. I- 
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CHAP. But the motives of his conduct, as well as thp 
object of his choice, were of a very different 
nature from those of bis admired predecessor 
By investing a luxurious youth with the bor 
nours of the purple, Marcus had discharged a 
debt of private gratitude, at the expence, in- 
deed, of the happiness of the state. By asso- 
ciating a friend and a fellow-soldier to the 
labours of government, Diocletian, in a time 
of public danger, provided for the defence both 
of the East and of the West. Maximian was 
bom a peasant, and, like Aureliaii, in the ter- 
ritory of Sirmium. Ignorant of letters ^ care- 
less of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and 
manners still betrayed in the most elevated for- 
tune the meanness of his extraction. War was 
the only art which he professed. In^a long 
course of service, he bad distinguished himself 
on every frontier of the empire; and though 
his military talents were formed to obey 
rather than to command, though, perhaps, he 
never attained the skill of a consummate ge- 
neral, he was capable, by bis valour, con- 
stancy, and experience, of executing the most 

sion to a great de^l^f learned Wrangling. 1 have folK)wed M. dje 
Tillemont (Histoire dea Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 500—505.), who has 
weighed the several reasons and difficulties with his scmpnlous accu- 
racy. •' 

^ In ah oration delivered ^before him (Pane^r. Vet. ii, 8.) Ma- 
mertinus expresses a doubt, whether hit hero, in imitating the con-* 
duct ^ Hannibal and Scipio,,liad ^ver heard of their names, ^rom 
thence we may fairly infer, that Maximian was more desirous of be- 
ing considered as a nddier than as a mao of.ittt^: and it is in shia 
manner that we ^ Often trar^slatethe la|ijg|M|g^^f flattery into that 
of truth. 
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drduoas undertakings. Nor were the vices of CHAP. 
Maximian less useful to bis bene&ctbr. 
sensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, be 
'wsis the ready instrument of every act of cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody sa- 
crifice had been ofiered to prudence or to revenge, 
Diocletian, by bis seasonable intercession, saved 
the remaining few whom he had never designed 
ta punish, gently censured the severity of his 
stern colleague, and enjoyed the comparison of 
a golden and an iron age, which was univer- 
sally applied to their opposite maxims bf go- 
vernment. Notwithstanding , the difference of 
their characters, the two emperors maintained,, 
on the throne, that friendship which they had 
contracted in a private station. The ^haughty . 
turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal after- 
wards to himself and to the public peace, was 
accustomed to respect the genius of Diocle- 
tian, and confessed the ascendant of reason 
over brutal violence®. Prom a motive either 
of pride or superstition, the two emperors 
assumed the titles, the 4)ne of Jovius, the 
other of Herculius. Wliilst the motion of 
the world (such was the language of their 
venal orators) was maintained by the all-see- 
ing wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible arm of 

Lactantius de M. P. c. 8. Aorelias Victor. As amoSig the 
panegyrics, we find orations pronounced in praise of Maximian, and 
otifers which flatter his adversaries at hii expeno^. we derifc some 
knowledjge from •the boDtif^ 
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CHAP. Hercules eardi from monsters and 

tyrants®. ' 

Associa^ But ev^ the omnipotence of Jdvins' and Hm** 
culius was insufficient to snstain. the wei^t'of' 
and Cm Public administration. The prndeiice of 
stantias. DiocktM discovered, that the empire, assaUed 
MsSciuf'^ ^very side hy the barbarians, required on 
every side the presence of a great army^ and of an 
emperor. With this Tiew; be resolved once 
more to divide his unwieldy power, and with 
the inferior tide of Casars, to confer on two 
generak of approved merit an eqnal share of the 
Sovere^n antborityf”. Gaferins, sumamed Ar- 
mentariuB, from hi^original profession of a herds- 
man, and Constantinii, who from his pale com- 
plexion bad acquired- the denomination of Chlo- 
rus^^ wpite the two persons invested with the 
second honours of the Imperial purple. In 
describing the country, extraction, and man- 
ners of Hercnlius, we have already delineated 
those of Galerius, who was ofreii, and not im- 
properly, styled the ycnmger Maximian, thouglii, 
in many instances both of virtue and ability, be 
appears to have possessed a manifest superiority 
over the elder. The.^ birth of Constantins was 

* See ilie' second and third PanegyricSf. {nrticulaily iii. S. 10. 14. 
bat it would be tedious to copy the diSiiae and afiwted expressions 
of their eloquence. With regasd to die titles, consult Aurel. 
Victor, Lactantius de M. F, ^ 69. ^nbelni de Usu Kumisma- 
tutn, &c. Diasertat xii. . . 

Aurelius Victor in Epitoe.; Euttop.ix.S9. Lao- 

tant. de M. P: c. 8. Bieionym, ih’Qhtipn. ,• . ' 

“ li is only aitM^ the tooito t^.S^lemon^ can dis- 
cover his appellation of Cbtor^ degrm of pale> 

Mfeems inooniklatexit widi Paneg^ic, v. ig. 
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fes4 obscQ^ than that of . Jbis colleagtieil^ . Entrain CHAP. 
piUsy his father, wto one of the most oonsider- 
able nobles 0f Darihniai and hts mother was the 
•ni^ce of &e einperor Clandins^. Although 
. the youth of .Constantins had been spent in arms, 
be waa endowed with a mild and amiable dis- 
position, and the popalar voice bad long since 
acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he 
at last attained. To strengthen the bonds of po- 
litical, by those of domestic, union, each of the 
emperors assumed the character of a father to 
one of the C^sars, Diocletian to Galerins, and 
Maximian to Constantius; and each obliging 
them to repudiate their former wives, bestowed 
his daughter in marriage on his .adopted son*’. 

These four princes distributed among them* 
selves the wide extent of the Roman empire. 

The defence of Gaul, Spain and Britain, was Depart- 
entrusted to Constantins : Galerins was star harmony^ 
tioned on the bunks of the Danube, as the®^ 

princcSp 

safeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and 
Africa were considered as ' the department of- 
Maximian; and for his peculiar portion, Dio- 
cletian reserved. Thrace, Egypt, and the rich 
countries of Asia.; Every one was sovereign 

” Julian, the grandson. nf ConsMtnthu, hoasts that his family was 
derlfed from the warlike Mciians^' > ^Isopogon, p. 348. The Dar- 
danians dwelt on the edge of Mmia. 

Galenas married Valeria, the dapghter of Diocletian ; if we 
speak with strictness, Tbeodoni,the^fe of Constantios, was d|oghteT 
only to the wif^ of Maximian. Spanheim Dnaerut. xi. 8. 

• '* This divjl^ agrees with that of the foor prefectures ; there 
is some rea^son to doubt. wlllBther Sptdh was not a province of Maxi- 
mian. ^TiUentont|tom.iv.p.517* 
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^AP. within his pvm Jimsdictibn ; but their united 
authority extended, "over the whole monarchy, 
and each of them ms prepared to assist his 
colleagues with his counsels or presence. .The, 
Caesars, in their exalted rank, revered the 
majesty , of the emperors, and the three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their gra- 
titude and obedience, the common parent of 
their fortunes. The suspicious jealousy of power 
found not any place among them ; And the sin- 
gular happiness of their union has been compared 
to a chorus of music, whose 'harmony was regu- 
lated and maintained by the skilful hand of the 
first artist”. . ^ 

This important measure, was not carried jnto 
execution till about sis years after the associa- 
tion of Maximian, and that interval of time 
had not been destitute of memorable inci- 
dents.. But we have preferred, for the sake 
of perspicuity, firat to describe the more, per- 
fect form of Diocletian 8 government, and 
afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of the 
events, than the dates of a very doubtful 
chronology. 

.D. 287. The first exploit of Maximian, though it is 
in a few words by onr imperfect 
writers, deserves, from its singularity, to be re- 
corded ^jn a history of human manners. He 
suppressed the peasants of Cfaul, who, undef the 


eries of 
venls. 


Juhan in Ca^iib. p. SIS. Spadll^im's nc^ tu the French 
^fauilation^ p. 122. ‘ ^ .. / 
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appellation of Bagandae^^^ had risen in a general CHAP, 
insnrrection ; very similar to those^ which in the 
fobrteentb century successively atticted both 
•fiance and England It shonid seem, that 
very many of those institutions, referred by an 
easy solution to the feudal system, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Caesar sub- 
dued the Gauls, that great nation was already 
divided into three orders of men ; the clergy, the 
nobility, ^nd the common people. The first 
governed by superstition, the second by arms, but 
the third and last was not pf any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very 
natural for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or 
apprehensive of injuries, to implore the protec- 
tion of some powerful jhief, who acquired over 
their persons and prdfSrty the same absolute 
right as, among the Greeks and Romans, a 
master exercised over his slaves”*. The greatest 
part of the nation was gradually reduced into a 
state of servitude ; compelled to perpetual labour 
on the estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined 
to the soil, either by the real weight of fetters, 
or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of 
the laws. During the long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, fropa the reign of Gal- 

■ “ The general name of the Bj^iliication of Rebels) 

continued till the 6fih century in Gaol. Sotfee critics derive it from 
a Celtic word Bapd, a tumultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Euseh. 

Du Cange Glossar. , 

” Chronique de Froissart, vol. i. c. 182. ii. 73. 79» The namU 
ijf Jiis story is lOst in our best modem writers. ^ 

“ Caesaj de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Oigctonx, the Helvetian, Could 
arm for his defence a h<^y of ten thousand davys. 
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Their k - 
bellion^ 


^AP. lienus to that of Diodetiao, die condition of theso 
servile peasants peculiarly miserable; and 
they experienced at once the complicated tyranny 
of their masters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, 
and of the officers of the. re venae 

Their patience was at last provoked mtb de^ 
spair. On every side they rose in maltitndes, 
armed with rastic weapons, and with irresistible 
fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, 
the shepherd mounted on horseback, the de- 
serted villages and open towns were abandoned 
to the flames, and the ravages of the peasants 
equalled those of the fiercest barbarians.^. They 
asserted the natural rights of men, but they 
asserted those rights with the most savage 
cruelty. The OaiUc ^bles, justly dreading 
their revenge, either tmk refuge in the forti- 
fied cities, or fled from the wild scene of anarchy. 
The peasants reigned without controul; and 
two of their most daring leaders > had the folly 
and rashness to assume the Imperial ornaments 
Their power soon expired at the approach of 
the legions. The strength of union and disci- 
pline obtained an easy victory over a licentious 
and divided multituiie” A severe retaliation 
was inflicted on the peasants who were found 
in arms: the affngfated remnant returned to 

Their vppcamn and miiery are acknowledged by Eumenius 
(Panegyr. vi. 8.)^ Galliase0(M^8 

* Pkncgyr. Vet. ii.4. Aurelias Victor. 

" iffilianus and Amandas. We batre medals eoiped by them^ 
GolukiS-in Thes. R. A. p. Ur. ISl. 

Eutrop. ix. SO. ’ 


and chas- 
tisement. 
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their respective habitations, and their unsnc- CHAP, 
cessfiil effort for freedom served only to 
firm their slavery. So strong and uniform is 
thb current of popular passions, that we might 
almost venture, from very scanty materials, to 
relate the particulars of this war ; but we are 
not disposed to believe that the principal leaders, 
^lianus and Amandus, were Christians or 
to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened 
in the time of Luther, was occasioned by the 
abuse of those benevolent principles of Christ- 
ianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of 
mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner lecxivered (Saul from 
the hands of the peasants, than he lost Britain Carausius 
by the usurpation of Carausius. Ever since the *“ 
rash but successful enterprbe of the Frdnks 
under the reign of Probus, their daring coun- 
trymen had constructed squadrons of light bri- 
gantines, in which they incessantly ravaged the 
provinces adjacent to the ocean®*. To repel 
their desultory incursions, it was found neces- 
sary to create a naval power; and the judicious 
measure was prosecuted with prudence and 
vigour. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the 
straights of the British channel, was chosen by 
the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet ; 
and the command of it was entrusted to Carau- 

“ The fart reite indeed ou vciy slight authority, a life of St. Ba- 
bolinus, which is probably of the seventh century. See Dhehesne 
' Scriptores Rerf Francicar. tom. i. p. 663. 

' ^ Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. si.) gives 
them iYvi flame-of Saxm^< But EiUxopios Kyed in the ensuing cen- 
tury, and seems to use the language of’his own times. 
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CHAP, sius, a Menapian of the meanest origin^, but who 
y had long signalized bis slfill as a pilot, and his 
valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new 
admiral corresponded not with his abilities. 
When the German pirates sailed from their own 
harboars, he connived at their passage^ but he 
diligently intercepted their return, and appro- 
priated to liis own' use an ample share of the spoil 
which they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius 
was, on this occasion, very justly considered as an 
evidence of his guilt ; and Maximian had already 
, given orders for his death. But the crafty Meha- 
pian foresaw and prevented the severity of the 
emperor. By his liberality he had attached to his 
fortunes the fleet which he commanded, wd se- 
cured the bariiarians in his inter^t From the 
port* of Boulogne he sailed over to Britain, per- 
suaded the I^on, and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island, to embrace his party, and 
boldly assuming, with the Imperial purple, the 
title of Augustus, defied the justice and the arms 
of his injured sovereign 

Import- When Britain was thus dismembered from the 
BrUa?n importance was sensibly felt, and its 

loss sincerely lamented. The Romans celebrated, 

^ The three expiessiOos of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and 
Eumenius, " vilissime natus/’ ” Bataviae alumnus,*’ and « Menapise 
civis,” give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. 
Dr. Stukely, however (HUb of CaraustUB, p. 62.)» chaises jo make 
him a native of St. David's^ and a prince of the blood royal of 
Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencester^ 
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and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble CHAP, 
island, provided on every side with convenient 
harbours ; the temperature of the climate^ and 
the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the 
production of corn or of vines; the valuable 
minerals with which* it abounded; its rich pas- 
tures covered wi^ innumerable flocks, and its 
woods free from wild beasts or venomous ser- 
pents. Above all, they regretted the large 
amount of the revenue of Britain, whilst they 
confessed, that such a province well deserved to 
become the seat of an independent monarchy'*^. 

During the space of seven years, it was possessed Power of 
by Carausius; and fortune continued propitious 
to a rebellion supported with courage and abi- 
lity. The British emperor defended the fron- 
tiers of bis dominions against the Caledonians of 
the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and displayed, on a 
variety of coins that are still extant, his taste 
and opulence. Born on the confines of the 
Franks, he courted the friendship of that for- 
midable people, by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces ; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
municated.to the barbarians the dangerous know- 

^ Panegyr. Vet. v. 11. vii. g. The orator Eumenius wished to 
exalt the glor^ of the herb CConstautius), with the importance of the 
conquest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our. native 
country, it is difficult to conceive, that,iu the beginning of the fourth 
Antury, England deserved a// these commendations. A jientary 
and half it hardly paid its own esUtWishment. Sj^ppian 

in Prooefbi. 
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.CHAP, ledge of military naval arts. Carausins stiH 
preserved the possesj^ion of Boulogne and the ad- 
jacent coQDtry. His fleets rode triumphant in 
the channel, commanded the mouths of the 
Seine and <if the Rhine, ravaged , the coasts of 
the oceaoy and diffased beyond the columns of 
Hercules the terror of bis : name. Under his 
command, Britain,^ destined in a future age to 
obtam the empire of the sea, dready assumed 
its natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power®. 

A.D.289. By seising the, fleet of Boulogne, Carausins 
^prived his master of the means of pnrsnit 
the other revenge. . And when, after, a vast expence 
of time and labour, a new armament was 
launched iito the* ** water the Imperial troops, 
unaocnstomed to that element, were easily baffled 
and defeated by the veteran sailors of the usurper. 
This disappointed ^rt was soon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleagne, 
who justly dreaded the enterprising spirit of 
Caranains, resigned to him the sovereignty of 
Britain, and relnctaiitly admitted their, per&dions 
servant to a participation of the Imperial ho- 


* As a great hOmbec of medab of Carausitu are still preserved, 
he is bwome a tcijf bTootite blject of antiqoarian curiosity, aoS . 
every circumstance of hu life and actions bps been investigated with 
sagacious accuracy. Dr.Stukely in particular has devoted a large 
volume to the British emperor. 1 have used hu materials, and re- 
jected most of hu bnciful conjectures. 

** Vt^hen Maroertinus pronounced hb first panegyric, the naval 
pmpararions of Maxinilan were completed } and tfib orator prespgnf 
an assq^ victory. His rileocc in the seoQUd p any pe, might' 
alone inSb us that the ei^iedition had not aiiooeedeiir 
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nours”. ' But the adoption of the two Cssars chap. 
restored new Tigour to tfie Roman arms; and 
while the Rhine was guarded hy the presence of 
Maximian, his brave associate Constanjins as- 
sumed the conduct of the British war. His first 
enterprise was against the important place of 
Boulogne. A stupradous mole, raised across the 
entrance of the harbour; intercepted all hopes of 
relief. The town surrendered fdter an obstinate A. D. 292. 
defence; and a considerable port of the naval 
strength of Caransius fell into the hands of the 
besiegers. Daring the three years which Con- 
stantins employed in preparing a fieet adequate to 
the conquest of Britain, he secured the coast of 
Gaul, invaded the country of the Franks^ and 
deprived the usurer of the aMistance of those 
powerful allies. ; 

Before the preparations were finished, Con- a. D. 294 
stantius received the intelligence of the tyrant’s ‘*®*^** 
death, and it was consider^ as a sure presage of 
the approaching victory. The servants of Ca- 
rausiufi imitated the example of treason, which 
he had given.' He was murdered by his first . 
minister Allectus, jand the assassin succeeded to 
his power and to his danger. But he possessed 
not equal abilities, either to exercise the one, 
or to repel the other. He beheld, with anxious 
terror, the opposite shores of the continent, al- 
ready filled with arms,, with troops, and with 

" Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals Ai^) in- 
ttpm us of this temporary reconciliation; tbyough 1 will not 
(as Dr. Stu kely h as done, Medallic History of Caransius, p. 86 , &c.) 
to tniert* the identical artkles of the treaty. 



• W' . THE 

j^Af^T^ynaels; for Cons^||^8 W 

iri,«|ed his forces, divW^ 

A-b.sgei. the att^tKun ani’^ifta^ of the 
of attack iras. & by t^e ^ua- 

onder. tlie -compahi of the piyefect 
Asdepiodatn^ an officer bf disttn^isbed merit, 
had been assembied in iqqt^ of tfe Seine. 
So imperfect ih those tim^ was iffie art of navi- 
gafjoii, that orators baveln^bntited the daring 
courage of the Romans, ^h‘o . rantnred to set 
sail with a ,8ide<-wisd, ■ and. on ' a stormy day. 
The weather p^yed &yp^ble, to. their enters- 
prise. Unda- the of ,a thi^. they es- 
caped the .of>;^atiis;. rwBi^ iad been 
st^ioned t^<]|de.'‘of Wi^t •toV’seceiye them, 
-hr.'^aaijBty on i^ihe.pti^' of die western 
coast;.' iutd pcmyinc^ , the ‘Rritpns,. that a- su- 
periority of, naval strength will hot always pro- 
tect .ti^:Cohqtry from, a foreign invasion. As- 
clepioj^to^ bad . noj! sooner disembarked the 
Imperisil troops,, than^he set fire to his ships j 
andi as. the' .expedMoA . .proved , fortunate, his 
iwroip =d.ondi^.;waai;hni«d'8ally admired. The- 
■ nsnipWy had^., posted Vhiniself .near London, .to3 
expect tlw fbrmidaide attack of . Oonstantius, . 
who ertninahaed ,ih peraon the fleet of Bon- 
logne , bat the descent, pf . a new; enemy re- 
quired his. ijaimediate proKince in the West 
He performed this, long mi^b in so precipitate 
a ma^r, tl«rt/he aacoaht^ thh wholevforce 
of the*pr$fect witi) a small body of harassed an^. 
disbeinten^ to)pp8....j!|he ettgagement was ''soon 
terminated, by the tohd defeat smiT'aeath of 



th^'^pres of K^ 

Tbi|^''i^a^!tfi^i^:?Vei>« ummiinbns: 

aua^ri^e W'thel cdiSqneror may indoce 

i» tii IwlieVei^^^^d^^ rgowed in 

a lei'olQti'on,'" afNr a separation of ten 

jear^ restix^ the bodj-ofib&Banaai 

cm^re“.^',4-;' ■■' ■’ ‘,J;"'.-.':'*;'' . ■_•■.' 

' Britaib hi^; domestic enemies to^fa>«ot 

diead; and' mrip^.^iujvt^lovemors {Hese^ 
their fidelity^ nhdi ' . 

theincorsions of v^inakM saV^s ^Sept^ 

or Ireland A^irtd pever materially . the 

safety of the jHWmtcei The peace of the con^- 
tinertti(- mid B»e deflaite of 4e principal rivria 
vlridi bounded, the. empire, Were -.objects of ‘far 
greater diflici^ty importance. : The policy 

of Diocletian, which ’ inspired the coundb of his 
associates, provided for the, pnyip .tranquillity, 
by - encouraging a spirit pf diss^siPn ailioi^ the , 
barbanana, and by strengtiit^i^ .the- fortifiCfr. 
timis of the Roman- limit,:r;'|fi;:tl>e:3^Bt. he ;^ 
a- line oficamps from Bg^t m;'i^'Pewj^' do^ 
minions, and, for^^CTery -oani'p, he” idiitiritted an 
adequate number dl^iatatilpaary troops, command- 
ed by their respecti^' oflSceris,' and supplied with 
■ every kind Pf Arnrtivfimtt Ae new- arsenals which 
be had.fbrmpd at'i6ttiPrilh;,®®*W^- *®d‘ Ddina^ 

^ Withi^Mti»tbei«BW9rf;!S^nli^^.iW,obUiin»fcwWBU 
from AiAcbm i^wtor Slid Emiopiilii'. I • ' 

vnj. tf. . ■ ‘ K 
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CHAP. cQs*^. Nor WAS liie pre^ution of the emperor 
^ watchful against the wdLknown ^vSloui; of 

the harbaiian8.:,;of . Europe. . Erpd the mouth of 
the- Rhine to thai| of the^Dapube, the anciept 
camps, towns^ and. citedels, were diligently re- 
established, a.nd, in the most exposed places, new 
ones were skiliully copstructed v the . strictest 
vigilance was. introduced among the garrisons of 
the frontier, and every expedient was practised 
that could render the ;l6ng|xcbmn of fortifica- 
tions finn and impepeprabtp”i^ A barrier so 
respectable was addom ^Tiolatedy; and the bar- 
barians often tumcxl f^inst each other their dis- 
Dissea- appointed rage/ 7he Goths, the Vandals, the 
® Gepidae, the purgundian8,'the Alemanni, wasted 
each others strength by, destrpctive hostilities, 
and whosoever vanquished, they vanquished 
the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocle- 
tian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congra- 
tulated each other, that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now ea^perienced only by the bar- 
barians^. 

Conductor Notwithstandipg the policy of Diocletian, it 
thejinpe- iippossible 16 ; mdntain an' equal and undis- 
turbed traaqpillity during a reign of twenty 

, ** John Malika, in Chron. Antiochen. tom. r. p. 408, 400^ 

^ Zo^im. 1. i. p. 3. That partial historian seems to celebrate the 
vigilaiKPe of Diodetian, with a dedgn of exposing the n^igcnce of 
Constantine; we may, howerer, listen to an. orator, “Nain'quid 
*l«go alarqm et dohoftioQ 9 caatra per66ii8ea]]li, toto ^heni et Tstri et 
Enphratis limUe resUtota.” Panc^r. Vfrt. .b* 18* - ^ 

^ Buunt omnes in sanguinem suuln pdpiidi, quibus non contigit 
esse Romanis, obstinataeque feritatia pcenas nunc sponte persolvuht. 
Panegyr. Vet. iii. Mtmminua illtutrates ihc f|^.,hy the exam- 

ple of almost all the nationa of the world. 
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years, and along a frontier of many hundred miles, chap 
Sometimes the barbarians suspended their do- 
mestic aniiqpsities, and the relaxed vigilance of 
.the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their 
strength or dexterity.. Whenever the provinces 
were invaded, Diocletian conducted himself with 
that calm dignity which he always affected or 
possessed; reserved his presence for sucli occa- 
sions as were worthy of his interposition, never 
exposed his person or reputation to any unneces- 
sary danger, ensured his success by every means 
that prudence could suggest, and displayed, with 
ostentation, the. consequences of his victory. In 
wars of a more difficult nature, and more doubt- 
ful event, he employed the' rough valour of 
Maximian ; and that faithful soldier was content 
to ascribe his. own victories to the wise counsels 
and auspicious influence of bis benefactor. But Valour of 
after the adoption of the ', two Cesars, the em-sars. 
perors themselves Tetiriiig to a less laborious 
scene of action, devolved on their adopted sonis, . 
the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine. 

The vigilant Galerius was never reduced to 
the necessity of vanquishing an army of bar- 
barians on the lV)mUn territory” The brave 
and active Constantins delivered Gaul from a 
very furious inroad, of the Alenianni; and his 
victories of Langi^ and Vindonissa appear to 
have been, actions of considerable danger and 

” He complained, though not with the strictest truth ; ** Jam 
flug^isseannos quindecim ihqubus,, in lllyrico, ad rjpam Danij^ii r^ 

Ic^atos cum^eiuibua bqrj^ns lucjaR^” de M. P. c. 18 ; 
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CHAP. perk. ■ As tie Miersed the open country with a 
. . feeble guard, he was encom^sed on a sadden by 

the snperior pnltitnde of the enemy. He re- 
treated with dlfficnity towards Laingres ; but, in 
the general conaterfiation, the citizens refnsed to 
open their gates, and' the wonoded prince was 
drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. 
Bat, on the news of his distress, the Roman 
troops hastened from all sides, to his relief, and 
before the evening he had sa^fied his honour 
and revenge by the slaughter of six thousand 
Alemanni^. i^m ^e monuments of those 
times, .the obscttre traces of several other victories 
over the barbarians of. Sarmatia and Gerosany^ 
might possibly be , coll^ed ; tedhms 

search would not be rewarded either^tb amuse- 
ment or with instruction. 

Treatment The conduct which the eipperor Trobus had 
adopted in the di8iK>sal 'of.. t|)e vanquished, was 
imitated by Dii^i^kian iit^,bis associates. The 
captive baiWffi^ exchanging !death for slavery, 
were distribuMvamimig the provincials, and 
assigned ’.to thmm districts (in Gaul, the ter- 
ritories ^mie^' Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, 
Langres, k^;.Troyes, 'iure pia^Iarly speciBed") 
which had been ';.depd{mlate#'‘ :by the .calami- 
tiea^of war. Hiey wei^ hat^liy epsployed u 
sbe|ihenj|s and hnsl^dmcmv^lni&yreie.,'^^ the 

text of Eui|^iS8» werexii six thoamd, a niiia^ 
ber mii9h Xlijw.e ihbuiand of jeromeaPro^ 

ira«; Eutioplus and'hia Giwk 
^'IPUHgsrr. Vet. ?u. SL 
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exercise of arms, jexcq)t when it was fouij|g.^AP. 
expedient to enrol them in the military 
Nor did the empierors refuse the property of 
lands, with a less servile tenure, to such of the 
barbarians as solicited the protection of Rome. 

Tlaey granted. a settlement to several colonies 
of the Carpi, the Bastarns, and the Sarmatians ; 
and, by a dangerous indulgence, permitted 
them in some meafure to retain their national 
manners and independence*. . Among the pro- 
vincials, it was a sul^ect of flattering exultation, 
that the barbarian, so lately an object of terror, 
now cultivated their lands, drove their cattle to 
the . jQeighbouring flur, and contributed by ' bis 
labour, to 4hie public fdenty. They congratulated 
their mastw* ou. the pow^ful accession of sub- 
jects and^y^rs; but they forgot to observe, 
that inultitlide^^^asecret enemies, insolent from 
favour, or despeiafc.from^? Oppression, were intro- 
duced into the heart of the empire . 

While the Caesars exercised their yalour 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube, the pre- Egypt.* 
sence of the emperors 'was required on the 
southern confines of the Roman world. From 


* T^pre was a of Sannatians in the neighbourhood 

of Treves, which seetns hav« ipen desierted by those lazy Barba- 
rians * Ausonius speaks oC thero in hu Moselle ; 

Unde iter inj^iens nemorosa per ayia solum, 

. £t nulla bnmsni spectans vestigia cultuB 

. J - 

' ^ Arvaque Sauromaidm q.oper metata colonis. 

'IJim was a town of the Carplin & Msesia. ^ 

* Sec the rhetorical tf Eunenius, 'Panegyii tii. 9. 
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CHAP^ J lhe Nile to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A 
^ ^ i^nfederacy of five Moorish nations issued from 
, . their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces^, 

Julian had assumed the purple at Carthage^^, 
Achilleus at Alexandria, and even the Blemmyes, 
renewed, or rather continued, their- incursions 
into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circum- 
stances have been preserved of the exploits of 
Maximian in the western parts of Africa; but 
it appears by the event, that the'progress of his 
arms was rapid and decisive, that be vanquished 
the fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, and that he 
removed them from the mountains, whose inac- 
cessible strength had inspired their inhabitants 
with a lawless 'confidence; and habituated them 
^ondact^ to a life of rapine and viblcice^, Diocletian, on 
jf Diode- his sidei opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
wliich conveyed thfe waters of the Nile into 
• every quarter of that iminense city**, and ren- 
dering his ca^p iinpr^able to the sallies of 
tbehisia^ multit^^ his reiterated 

attaScs*’^tfr and vigour. After a, siege 

of eight- months^, Alexandria, wasted by the swo^ 

; • Scjaliger (Alftmadveii 243.) (fi^dcs in his usual 

xnanoer, limt the .'Quinquegeatianis dr live African nafio^Sr were the 
. 5ve great ekjesi the Pentafblis of the inoflfensive province of Cyrene. 

' Julian subbed himaelf with a dagger, and iin- 

. ^f^iaiely Irap^ into the flames. Victor ia Epitome. 

Maaritanise popiilos inaccessis moqduBt 
ekf^aturair^unHiooe .fiden^, expugniisU, receius*!!, tian^tiij^sti. 

."f. \ ' r:. ,-/• 

tfaevlcscupl^u pfAi^iidna, in Hirtius de fid. Al^pn- 
■drin,c. 6, ■ ^ ^ 
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;ind by fire, implored the clemency of the con- chap. 
queror; but it experienced the full extent of 
severity. Many thousands of the citizens perish- 
ed, in a promiscuous slaughter, and there were 
few obnoxious persons in Egypt who escaped a 
sentence either of death, or at least of exile**. 

The fate of Busiris and of Coptos was still more 
melancholy than that of Alexandria; those proud 
cities, the former distinguished by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched hy the passage of the Indian 
trade, . were utterly destroyed by the arms and 
by the severe order of Diocletian*®. The cha- 
racter of the Egyptian nation, insensible to kind- 
ness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could 
alone justify this excessive rigour. The seditions 
of Alexandria had often afiected the tranquillity 
and subsistence of Rome itself. Since the usurp- 
ation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, 
incessantly relapsing into rebellion, had embraced 
the alliance' of the savages of AStfaiopia. The 
number of the Blemihyes, scattered between 
the island of Meroe and the I^d Sea, was very 
inconsiderable, their disposition was unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffensive*^. Yet in 
the public, disorders these baHbarians, whom anti- 


^ Eutrop. ix. 24. Orosius, vii. 25. John Malela in Cbron. 
Antioch, p. 409, 410. Yet Eumenius assures us, that Egypt was 
paciSed by the clemency of Diocletian. . ' 

" Eusdbius (in Chron.) plac^ their destruction several years 
sooner, and at*a time when Egypt itself was in » state of rebellion 
against the Romans. 

Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 172. Pomponius Mela, 1. i. c. 4;^ His 
words are curious, " Jntra, si credere libet, va. homines ma^ue 
** semiferi j'lE^panes, et BUmmyet, et Satyri.'* 
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CHAP, qnity^ shocked 

. h^ almost ezdud^ ^ 

presumed to rank themsdves .among: the enemies 
of Rqme^V/ Sq<^ had been tbe - unworthy allies, 
of the Egyptiims ; and while the ittention of ^e 
state was enga^edvin more serious wars, their 
▼ekatidos inraads might again harass the , repose 
of the province. With a view of opposing to the 
Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian per- 
suaded the Nobataey or people of Nubia, to remove 
from their ancient' habitations in the deserts bf 
liibya, and resigned to them an/ extensive but 
unprofitable territory /above Syene and the cata- 
racts of the Nile, with the) stipulation, that they 
should ever rcnp^t ind grtard the frontier of the 
empire. The treaty^ long subsisted; and till the 
establishment of <%iiitianity introduced stricter 
notions of religions #or8hip9 it was ^annually rati- 
fied by a solemn t^^fice in isle of Elephan- 
tine, in wfai^lt^ Rdtn^ 'as well as the barba- 
rians, adfhed the same visible or invisible powers 
of the'iaiverie?.'\/.'-:‘' ; '■ v-’, : „ ,.v.' 

At the same time; that Diocledaur chastised the 
past cihnes ^thef^j^tiansll^^he provided for their 
future happihms^^ regular 

tioDs, which' under 

the succe^ing reigns^. /'(^ remaidcaUe^ 

edict, which .he published, m of being con- 

** Ausui ieiifr iofeiire et profdeaie aroia 

^^^eeProtopius deBe^'^raic. 1. Lc.19. ^ V , 

fixed the publk for the people ^Al^* 

aadri^ at two jnUUoiiis j four hundM "thousand 

^rten. Chroa. Paschal. S76. , Hist. Atefhl S,6. 
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den^ied as th%^e<^^oF jcabns tymnny, deserves chap. 
td be applauded act of pradence and ho- 
mauity* He a diligent inquiry to be made He sup- 
}* for all the ancient books which treated of theJJ^of 
admirable art of making gold and silver, and Alchyn]7. 
“without pity committed them .to the flames; 

“ apprehensive, as we are assured, lest the opu- 
“ lence of the Egyptians should inspire them with 
“ confldence to rebel against the empire^.** But 
if Diocletiad had been convince of the reality of 
that valuable art, far from extinguishing the me- 
mory, he would have converted the operation of 
it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely, that his good. sense discovered 
to him the folly of such magnificent pretehsions> 
and that he was dedans of preserving the reason 
and fortunes of his subjects from the mischievous 
pursuit. It may be remarked, that these ancient Noveiiy 
books, so liberally ascribed to J^hagoras, to^JJ^g**^ 
Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds 
of more recent adepb./ The Greeks were inat- 
tentive either to the use or to the abuse of chy- 
mistry. In 'that immense register, where Pliny 
has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind^ there is hot the Ipast mention 
of the transmutation of metals } and the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian is the first authentic event in 
tlie history of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs diffused that vain science over the 
globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
it was studied in China as in Europe, with 

^ " John Antioch, in focerp* Vsktito. p. 834. • Saidas in Dio- 

; clctian* ^ i. 
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CHAP, equal eagerness,, and with equal success. JTbe 
. darkness of the ^^le/ages:,(^ 
reception of wbhd^. aM the re- 

viyaJr of l^tnmg ^ve to^hupe^.^^ 

sqggc^d.^^^s^ibus i^is of deception. . 

. losophy, mth the' aid of eicpeirieUcei^has at len^l^ 
banished the study of alchyiny;;; and the presj^t 
age, however desi^s of ri^he^ is content to seek 
them by the. of|^oii)merce and: 

indiistry“.'\,^f • v*'' 

The Pv. . "fhe reduction of Egypt was i|aipediately fdt;*. 

Sian war. jjy the 'Persian war,;i./ lt - ^^ resery^^ 

the reign of Diocletian to va^h^ijL'that powerful 
nation, and to extort a cqb^Mic^^ the snc>^' 
cessors of Aitaxerxes, of Ae. siiipmor majesty of 
the Roman empire. . . . . v 

Tiridates * We have observed iuiderihe reign of Valerian, 
nian. that Armenia was snodned by the perfidy and the 
arms of the Persians, and tW,,afti^ tjbe assassina- 
tion of Chos'ro^, hjs sonj^ridflj^^^ infant 
heir of the monarchy, ^as shved by the fidelity 
of his friends,;'^ educated under the protection 
of the emp^rpr. Tiridato\ derived from his 

exile siich advantages as he could never have 
obtained on 'the throne of ■Armenia ; the early ^ 
knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of the 
Roman disci]^e. He si^alized^lbis youth by 
deeds qf vsdpur, and displayed a matchless dex- 
terity, a^ as strength, in ^veiy martial 
exercise, and eyeb ih the less honbufaUe contests 

" See p: ihor^ hillyiy enij^utailcm of Alchymr, in the worti ‘ 
of thaf philosophical ooinpUtf; |.a Mkhek VAm tom i.' i>..3S7^ / 




^' lexerted in 

factdii Lic^ins” liiat . j 

whidi' i'dccaftioitied the dF' 1 


CHAP. 

XIII. 



ition A.D.282. 

t, WM^^BX- ■ 

V^Dd the en^ 
tent, 


when they vrere di^^ by ^e s^eHiih of the 
Armehian pnnce.; The gntitade of Tiridates 
contributed aoi^n afterwar^^ to his restoVation. 


Licinius was; in. eve^ station the friend and com- 
ifahioQ of Gral^u^ and the merit of Galeritis, 
long, before ha was. raised to the dignity of Cxsar, 
bad been ki;i^^o^.d esteemed by Diocletian. In 
Ae third yeai* of.'tit^ emperor’s reign, Tiridates 
was in vested the kingdom of Armenia. The 
'ustice of the nieasure was not less evident than 


its expediency. It^was* tinm to rescue from. the 
usurpation of the Persian monarch an. important 
territory, whfebj since the reign of Nero, had 
been always ^nted under the protection of the 
empire to a younger branch of the house of 
Araaces“ 


“ See th6 edoieation and strength of Tiridates, in thii Armenian 
history of Moses of Chorene; 1. ii. c. 76. He could seise two wild 
bullsl- by the horns^ and break them off with his hands, , . 

’ ' “ ‘If wc gives credit to the younger Victor, who sapposes that in 
the year 323, Licinitis was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely 
bC' the same person as the patron of Tiridates j but we know from 
much better authority (Euiefa. Hisfc Ecclesiast. 1. x. c. 8.), that 
Licinius was A that time in the last period of old age : sixteen years ' 
before, he is represented with grey hairs, and as Ae contempOraty of 
. (^lerius. Sec LacWint. c. 32. Licinp. was probably borttyk^ 
the year sk)/. 

Senile sixty< 4 ecoQd sipd sixty-diitd books of l^on C^ns. 
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CHAP. "WTieai ^date 4 .^appe 8 ired on the i^tiers 
. Amienia> be: ym \ received with aB;n^feigri^ 
A. D. S86. transpQit:ji£ joy loyalty. During^ twenty- 
mioTta ' yeSSJ^{&e\ ci^try bad experienced t^e 
and iiij^gimury;hardships of a foreign yoke., 
nia. The Petaiap mobarchs adorned their new. 
conquest with biagnificehjt bbildinge; bat those 
irjonuments , had been erected at the expence 
of the people, and^.^ere abhorred as badges of 
Slate of the slavery. The appn^^sipp of a revolt bad in- 
countiy. spired . the most rigorous precantions: oppres- 
sion had been aggravate by ^ insult, and the 
consciousness of public hatred had been . 
productive of eveny measure .that could render 
it still more V implacable. We have already re- 
markej^ the intoletaut spirit of the Magian relV 
gioD. -The;, statn^ of, the deified kings of 
Armenia, and the wred images of the sun and 
moon, were, broke hi pieces by , l^e zeal of the 
conqueror; and! the perpi^ial fins !of Ormuzd 
was^ldudled^mid pn^^ an alritir erected 

Revoitof on the bfvMopnt Bagay^". . It was 

the people natuH^, that . people exasperat^liy so many 
gobies, injuries, shoj^V u^m^ ih N^be cause of 

their indep^dence, ^ their, religion, ^ and! their 
he^itary sovereign. Tbe /torr^t bore down 
ev^ ; obstf^le, and the Persia^ j^trispns 
treatM befcfrc its fury. The nobles of Ar- 

_ -‘-ri:- ' ‘ ■ , 

, hll^ ctfCjbOrene. liiA. AnneD. 1. ir. 1‘be stafSes bad 

beeq Vida?Wcei»'^)io reigOed in ISO yean , 

- Wcaf.' 

dQ9ed%jw|in (:du $.3 bi^liy Abi^^qii' 6.). 
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menia flew to tbe ' standard of Tiriijittefl/ all chap. 
alleging thair past tberit, offering theif fiftnrc 
service, and soliciting from the new siting those 
iiotionrs and rewards from which they had befen 
excluded with disdain under the foreign govern- 
ment*®. The command of the army was be- 
stowed on Artavasdes, whose father had saved 
the infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had; 
been massacred for; that generons action. The 
^lyther of Artavasde» obtained the government 
of a province. One of the first military dig- 
nities was conferred on the satrap Otas, a man. 
of singular temperance and fortitude, who pre- 
sented to the king, his sister*^ and a consider- 
able treasure, both of which, in a sequestered 
fortress, Otas had preserv^ from violation. 

Aihong the Armenun nobles appeared ah ally, Story of 
whose fortunes are too remarkable to pass 
noticed. His name was Mamgo, his origin was 
Scythian, and the horde wtncii acknowledged 
his anthority, had : ehcanrped a .yery few years 
before , on ' the skirts of the Chinese empire*^, 
which at that time extended as far as the neigh* 

** Tho Armenian . nobility was waoQttdn and jxmerfol. Moses 
mentiona many families which were distinguished , under the reign 
* of Yalarsaces (1. ii. 7.^, And which still subsisted in bis own time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. See the j^eftce ot his Edi- 
to». ' - 

* She was named Chasroidiicbu, and had not the otpatuium like 
other women. (Hist. Armen. 1. u. c. 7^.) 1 do not uudcistand the 
expression. , , 

" In th^ Armenian Hhto^ (1. ii. 78.), as well as in the Geogtapbj^ 

; V Cjhina is called Zenia, or^Ze^n. It is characterise by 

the predv^n of silk, by the opidehce of the nktives, and, by their 
lose of p4^, abofe all the otto oakio'as of the earth. • 



m ' THE DEfcLt^E AND 

' CHAP. boQfhood of Sogdiana^4 Hayittg: iiiciOT 

dfs^easnre of bis ipsLSter, Mawgo, with bis fdt 
low^efi^, retire to the banks of the Oxns, and 
implored the protection of Sapor. The emperoT' 
of China claim^ ihe fn'^tive^ and alleged the 
righfts of soyereigntj. The Persian monarch 
pleaded the laws of hospitality^ and with some 
difficulty avoided a: war, by the promise that he 
wcmld bani^^ Mamgo to ihe parts of 

^ihe We^; a pnmsbineh^ as he described it, not 
' less :^jffiiBadfat th"^^: death i^e^f. Armenia was 
cfabseiii for the plac^^of eamO, and a large district 
was assigned to tfa^ Scythian horde, on which 
they might herds, and re- 

moyb\ theurl^’^ai^pjmeht^;^ one place to 

another, to thd different seasons of 

the yearr:^;^^'5^ i^ployed to repel the 

invasion .of' int' their leader, after 
weighing: the ; obligations and injuries, which 
he: h^dyi^diyed Persian iponarch, 

resOl^^ i^^ his: fii«urty. ’ The Armenian 

princ^) merit 

as wiSl iVfamgo^ him with 

. ^stiY^ished:^^^^^^ vand, by ^adihittiDg him 
into his confidence, acquired a brave and' faith- 


s first eo^p^ of the seventh dynasty, who then 

'reigne^?|tn pbi^^ (Kditiical tranNicfioDs with’Fei]pna;a province 
of SogdiaiOi'^i^^^ siaid ^have received a Ro^p^etnbassy, (Histoire 
dee Hi^n»> tpnu 3S.). j In those t^C^inese kept a garrison 
at and ^ al^^^e i^epf^raijah, 

tQainhM aai''ilar,as theCas|!k^ Sea.’ . to the ihtercoinee. 

hetwe^-CAi^aq^ miaioir of ^ 

4e exulted, in the Aea^emie dee Ihacriniionii; 

tom. zaiu p, a55iV' • . 
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fttl servant, who contributed very effectually to chap. 
bis restoration^. 

For a while, fortune appeared to favour the I’lie Persi- 
enterprising valour of Tiridates. He not only 
expelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 
prosecution of bis revenge he carried his arms, 
or at least his incursions, into the heart of Assyiia. 

The historian, who has preserved the name of 
.^ridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a de- 
gree of national enthusiasm, his personal prowess; 
and, in the true spirit of eastern romance, de- 
scribes the giants and the elephants that fell be- 
neath his invincible arm. It is from other inform- 
ation that we discover the distracted state of the 
Persian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia 
was indebted for some part of his advantages. 

The throne was disputed by the ambition of con- 
tending brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting 
without success the strength of his own party, 
had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the 
barbariatis who inhabited the banks of the Cas- 
pian Sea®\ ^ The civil war was, however, soon 
terminated, either by a victory, or by a rcicon- 
ciliation; and Narses, who was universally ac- 
knowledged as king of Persia, directed his whole 

^ Sec Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 81. 

®' Ipsos Persas ip 9 umque Regcm ascitis Saccis, ctRussis, et Oel- 
lis, petit frate^ Ormics. Panegyric. Vet. iii. 1. Tlie Saccai were a 
nation of wandering Scythians, wh<» cncamiied towards the ^ources 
of the Oscus and the Jaxartes. The Gclli were the inhabitants of 
(^ilan ^long the Caspian Sea, and whoso long, under the name of 
Dilemig^infested the Persian monarchy. See Herbelot, Biblio- 
th^ue Onentale. 
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CHAP, force against the foreign enemy. ' ' Tl^ con^ 

, then became too iineqtial ; nor wi^ fee valo^^^ 
the hero able to withstand the power of tbe mo- 
narch. TiridaiteSj a second time expelled from, 
the throne of Armenia, once more took refoge 
in the court of the emperors. Narses soon re- 
established bis authority over the revolted pro- 
;v vince ; and londly complainin^bf the protection 
afibrded by the Romans to rehids and fugitives, 
aspired to the conquest of the Ekist^. 

War be- Neither prudence nor honoqr conld permit the 
PeSana** emperors to forsake the cause' of the Armenian 
and the king, and it was resolved to exert the' force .of 
^D.^^6. fee empire in fee ^^ersian war. Diocletian, with 
the calm dignity which he constantly assumed, 
fixed his own station in fee city of Antioch, from 
whence he prepared and directed the military 
operations^. Ihe conduct of the legions was 
entrusted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important pnipose, was removed froin the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Ehpbrates. 
Defeat of The armilte sQoh encountered esich other in the 
aenus. of hlisopdtamia, and . two battles; were 

fought with taiidhs aiid doubtful siieo^^s: but 
the third ^agement was of a more decisive 

" 'Moms of Chovehe^takes no notice of this second reyolntion, 
which bavetbrn obli^ to collect from a passage of Aminianus 
Mait^Iinus ^ c. .5.). Lactandns .spf^ks of the ambition of 
I^arses, ** Cpwhains ddmesticis exemplh sui Saporis ad occn- 
**pandumortehtein magni^ copiis inhi 4 bat.'V i)e Moi^‘. PeKecut. c. 9 . 

o mgy readilj l^iev:ej that Lactanthit aacribes to cowardice 
the ^duct ^ Dtocletiaix. Julian, in his oration, sajs, that he m. 
maihed with the forces of the empire $ a veiy hyjieiliolical cbt- 
piession, ' ^ ^ 
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i^&ture; and the Roman army received a total chap. 
overthrow, which is attributed to the rashness of 
Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable body of 
,troops, attacked the ionumerabJe host of the 
Persians^. But the consideration of the country 
that was the scene of action, may suggest another 
reason for his defeat. The same ground on 
which Galerius was vanquished, had been ren- 
dered memorable by the death of Crassus, and 
the slaughter of ten legions. It was a plain of 
more than sixty miles, which extended from the 
hills of Carrhm to the Euphrates ; a smooth and 
barren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, 
without a tree, and without a spring of fresh 
water^. The steady infantry of the Romans, 
fainting with heat and thirst, could neither hope 
for victory if they preserved their ranks, nor 
break their ranks without exposing themselves 
to the most imminent danger. In this situation 
they were gradually encompassed by the supe- 
rior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions, 
and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian 
cavalry. The king of Armenia bad signalized 
his valour in the battle, and acquired pei-sonal 
glory by the public misfortune. He was pur- 
sued as far as the Euphrates; his horse was 
wounded, and it appeai'ed impossible for him 
to escape the victorious enemy. In this extremity 
Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he saw 

^ Our five albreviatore, Eutropius, Festus, the two Victors^ and 
Orosius, all relate the last and great battle; but Orosius is the only 
oneswho speaks of the two former. 

The nature of the country U finely described by Plqtarch, in the 
life of Crams ; and by Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 
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CHAP, before him: he dismoonted and plmiged into the 
stream. His armonr was heavy, the river very 
deep, and at those parts at least half a mile 
in breadth^; yet such was his strength and 
dexterity, that he reached in safety the opposite 
bank^. With regard to the Roman general, we 
are ignorant of the circninstances of his escape ; 
but when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian 
His TccM>- received him, not with the tenderness of a friend 
ocletian. ~ and colleague, but with the indignation of an 
offended sovereign. The haughtiest of men, 
clothed in bis purple, but bumbled by the sense of 
his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow 
the emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, and to 
exhibit, before the whole court, the spectacle of his 
disgrace®*. 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private 
Second resentment, and asserted the majesty of supreme 
power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties 
A?b. $97 Caesar, and permitted him to retrieve bis 

own honour, as well as that of the Roman 
arms. In the. room of the nnwarlike troops 
of Asia, which had most probably served in 
iht Bret expedition, a second army was drawn 
irom the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian 
frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 

** See Foster's Dissertation in the second Tolume of the transla< 
tion of the Anabasis fay Spelman i which I will venture to recom- 
mend as one Of the best versions extant. ; , ^ 

. ^ ffist. Afmeii. L ii. c. 76 . 1 have tt^sferred^^this exploit of 
Tiridates from an unagmaiy defeat to real one of Galerius. 

** .Arnmiah. Mandiin. 1. xiv. The .milcj in the hands of Eu^ro- 
j»BS (ix. 24.}, of Fci^ (c. S6.), and of Orosius (vu, 26.^> easily m- 
craaied to Miml laikfc 
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auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay^. CHAR 
At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five 
thousand men, Galerius again passed the Eu- 
phrates ; but, instead of exposing his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced 
throfagh the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and 
the country as iavourable to the operations of 
infantry, as it was inconvenient for the motions 
of cavalry^®. Adversity had confirmed the Ro- His victory 
man discipline, while the barbarians, elated by 
success, were become so negligent and remiss, 
that in the moment when they least expected it, 
they were surprised by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, 
had with his own eyes secretly examined the 
state and position of their camp. A surprise, 
especially in the night-time, was for the most 
part fatal to a Persian army. “ Their horses 
were tied, and generally shackled, to pre- 
" vent their running away ; and if an alarm hap- 
“pened, a Persian had his housing to fix, liis 
“ horse to bridle, and his corslet to put on, be- 
fore he could mount On this occasion, the 
impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder 
and dismay over the camp of the barbarians. A 
slight resistance was followed by a dreadful car- 


® Aurelius Victor. Jprnandes de Rebus Geticis. c. 21. 

Aurelius Victor says^ *' Per Armeniam in hostes contendit, 
" que ferme sola, seu facilior vincendi via est.** He followed the con- 
duct of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Cssar. ^ 

Xraophon*. Aiirfasu, 1- W. For that waspn tbe Pei»ian oa- 
yaliy eDcaiDped aixtj stadia from the enemy. 
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CHAP, nage, and^ in the general confusion, the wounded 
, monarch (for Narses commanded his armies in 
person) fled towards the deserts of Media. His 
sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, af- 
forded, an immense booty to the conqueror ; and 
an incident is mentioned, which proves the rustic 
but martial ignorance of the legions in the ele- 
gant superfluities of life. A bag of shining lea- 
ther, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a 
private soldier; he carefully preserved the bag, 
but he threw away its contents, judging that 
whatever was of no use could not possibly be of 
andbefaa- any value”. The principal loss of Narses was 
hiaro^l ^ oaoch more aflecting nature. Several of his 
captives, wives, his sisters, and children, who had attended 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But 
though the character of Galerius bad in general 
very little afiinity with that of Alexander, he 
imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour 
of the Macedonian towards the family of Darios. 
The wives and children of Narses were protected 
from violence and rapine, conveyed to a place of 
safety, and treated with every mark of respect 
and tenderness, that was due from a generous 


enemy, to their age, their sex, and their royal 
dignity”. 

NegociiP ' While the East anxiously expected the deci- 

tion for sion of this great contest, the emperor Diocletian, 
pcscc. 


^ The stoty b told AmmianuBj 1. zsH. Iibteaj*of ioccum 
some ‘read taUum. 

” The Peijuana oOpfeased the Roman siqpeiiority in monk, as 
well as ID arms. Eutrop. S4. But this respect and gratitude of 
enemies is vgy seldom to be found in their oWn accounts.' 
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■having assi^inbled in Syria a strong army of ob- ghap. 
servation, displayed from a distance the resoorces , 
of the Rx)man power^ and reserved himself for 
any fnttire emergency of the war. On the intel- 
ligence of the victory, he condescended to ad- 
vance towards the frontier, with a view of mo- 
derating, by his presence and counsels, the pride 
of Gaierius. The interview of the Roman princes 
at Nisibis was accompanied with every expression 
of respect on one side, and of esteem on the 
other. It was in that city that they soon after- 
wards gave audience to the ambassador of the 
Great King^^ The power, or at least the spirit 
of Narses, had been broken by his last defeat ; 
and he considered an immediate peace as the only 
means that could stop the progress of the Roman 
arms. He dispatched Apharban, a servant who 
possessed his favour and confidence, with a com- 
mission to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever conditions the conqueror should im- 
pose. Apharban opened the conference by ex- speech of 
pressiDg his master’s gratitude for the generous 
treatment of his family, and by soliciting the li- dor. 
berty of those illustrious captives. He celebrated 
the valour of Gaierius, without degrading the 
reputation of Narses, and thought it no disho- 
nour to confess the superiority of the victorious 
Caesar, over a monarch who had surpassed in 

» The account of the negociation ii token from the fragn^ts of 
Peter the Patrician, in theExcerpta Legationum published in By. 
asntine Collection. Peter lived under JusUnumr; but U ia very qrident, 
by the natuieof his materials, that they are drawn fifom ihemoat au- 
thentic and reipectoble Writers. 
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CHAP, glory all the princes of his race. Notwithstand^ 
j ing the justice of the Persian canse^ he was em- 
powered to submit the present differences to the 
decision of the emperors themselves'; convinced 
as he was/ that, in the midst of prosperity, they 
would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Apharban concluded his discourse in 
the style of eastern allegory, by observing that 
the^Rotnan and Persian monarchies were the 
two eyes of the world, which would remain im- 
perfect and mutilated if either of them should be 
put out. 

Awwer of « It well becomes the Persians,” replied Ga- 
lerius, with a transport bf fury, which seemed to 
convulse his whole frame, it well becomes the 
Persians to expatiate bn the vicissitudes of for- 
*^tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the 
virtues bf moderation. Let them remember 
their own moderatm towards the unhappy Va- 
lerian. They vanquished him by fraud, they 
{treated him with indignity. They detained 
" him till the Ust moment of his life in shame- 
" fill captivity, and after his death they exposed 
“ his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, 
however, his tone, Galerius insinuated to the am- 
bassador, that it had never been the practice of 
the Romans to tipple on a prostrate enemy; 
and tbat> bn this occasiqnj, they should consult 
their bwu ' di^ty rather than tlib Persi^ merit. . 
He dismissed Apharban With a hbjpb, tLat Narses 
would sooii be informed ' on wl^f; conditions he 
might oteain, ftom the demenii^ ^of the eippe- 
rors, a lasting peace, and the mtoration of his . 
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^irives and children. In this conference we may chap. 
discover the fierce passions of Galerius, as well as 
his deference to the superior wisdom and autho- 
rity of Diocletian., The, ambition of the former 
grasped at the conquest of the East, and had pro- 
posed to reduce Persia into the state of a province. 

The prudence of the latter^ who adhered to the Modera- 
moderate policy of Augustus and the Antonines, 
embraced the favourable opportunity of termi- 
nating a successful war by an honourable and 
advantageous peace^^ 

In pursuance of their promise, the emperors Conclu- 
soon afterwards appointed Sicorius Probes, one"®”' 
of their secretaries, to acquaint the Persian court 
with their find resolution. As, the minister of 
peace, he was received with every mark of po- 
liteness and friendship; but, under the pretence 
of allowing him the necessary repose after so long 
a journey, the audience of Probiis was deferred 
from day to day ; and he attended the slow mo- 
tions of the king, till at length he was admitted 
to his presence, near the rivjer Asprudus"^' in Me- 
dia. Tlie secret motive of Narses in this delay, 
had been to collect such a military force as 
might enable, himi though sincerely desirous of 
peace, to negociate with the greater weight 
and dignity. Three persons only assisted at this 
important conference, the minister Apharban, 
tbe praefect of the' gu^s, and an otficer who had 

« A4eo Victor <«j» AuicUw) ut ui Valer^, cujuti nutu omnia 
Utoma&i fasces in provindsm nqvim feneatur. 

Vera^ poairntm titoen nobis atihor qoMttu, 
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CHAP, commanded on the Armenian frontier^^ The 
^ j ^ first condition proposed by the ambassador^ is not 

at present of a very intelligible nature; that the 
city of Nisibis might be established for the place 
of mutual exchange^ or/ as we should formerly 
have termed it^ for the staple of trade^ between the 
two empires. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
the intention of the Roman princes to improve 
their revenue by some restraints upon commerce ; 
but as Nisibis was situated within their own do- 
. minionsj and as they were masters both of the 
imports and exports/ it should seem, that such 
restraints were the objects of an internal law, 
rather than of a foreign treaty. To render them 
more effectual, some stipulations were probably 
required on the side of the king of Persia, which 
appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to his dignity, that Narses could not be per- 
suaded to subscribe them.. As this was the only 
article to which he refused his consent, it was 
no longer insisted on ; and the emperors either 
suffered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented themselves with such restrictions, 
as it depended on their own authority^ to esta- 
blish. 

anri arti- As soon as this difficulty was removed, a so- 
^srfihe peace was concluded and ratified between 
the\two nations. The conditions of a treaty so 
glorious to the empire, ai^ so pj^essm-y to Persia, 

^ He had Been i^i^or of Sutnium O^t* Patricias in Excerpt. 
LegaU p. SO.). This proyiboe swins to nientioned by Moses*of 
Chorene (G^ograpfa. p. dSO.), and lay to the JEast of Mdunt Ararat. 
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mBj deserve a more pecnliar attentioq^ as the CHAP, 
history of Rome presents very few transactions 
of a similar nature; most of her wars having 
, either been terminated by absolute conquest, 
or waged against barbarians ignorant of the 
use' of. letters. I. The Aboras, or, as it is The Abo- 
called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed 
the boundary between the two monarchies jjjtwMn 
That river, which rose near the Tigris, was pires. 
increased a few miles below Nisibis, by the 
little stream of the Mygdonins, passed finder 
the walls of Singara, and fell into the Eu- 
phrates at Circesium, a firontier town, which, 
by the care of Diocletian, was very strongly 
fortified’®. Mesopotamia, the object of so many 
wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Per- 
sians, by this treaty, renounced all pretensions 
to that sreat province. II. They relinquished CcMion of 
to the Romans five provinces beyond the IVvinccsbe- 
gris”. Their situation formed a very useful 

"By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara 
is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have produced 
the mistake of Peter, in assigning the Utter river for the boundary, 
instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversed, 
but never followed, the course of the Tigris. 

Procopius de Edificiis, 1. ii. c. 6. 

™ Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, 
are allowed on all sides. Bnt instead of the other two, Peter (in Rx- 
cerpt. Leg. p. 30.) inserts Rehimcne and Sophene. 1 have preferred 
Ammianus (1. xxv. ?.), because it might be proved, that Sophene was 
never in the hands of the Persians, either before the reign of Diocle- 
tian, or after ttikt of Jovian. For want of correct maps, 
of M. d'Anville, almost all the moderns, with TUlemont add Va^ 
le.jus at their head, have imagined, that it was in respect to fersM, 
and not to Rome, that the 6vc provinces were situate beyond the 
•Tigris. . 
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CHiiP. barrier^ mid their natural strength was soon ini- 
proved by art and military skill. Four of these, 
to the nojrth of the river, were districts of obscure 
fame and' inconsiderable extent ; Intiline, Zabdi- 
cene, Arzanene, and Moxoene : but on the east of 
* the Tigris, the empire acquired the large and 
mountainous territory of Carduene, the ancient 
seat of the Carducbians^ who preserved for many 
ages their manly freedom in the heart of the des- 
potic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand 
Greeks traversed their country, after a painful 
march, or; rather engagement, of seven days; and 
it is confessed by their leader, in his incomparable 
relation of the retreat, that they suffered more 
from the . arrows of the Carduchians, than from 
the power of the Great King®. Their posterity, 
the Curds, with very little alteration either of 
name or manners, acknowledged the. nominal 
Armenia, sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. III. It is 
almost needless to observe, that Tiridates, the 
faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne 
of his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial 
supremacy were fully asserted and secured. The 
limits of Armenia were extended as far as the 
fortress of Sintha in Media, aiid this increase of 
dominion was not so much an act of liberality as 
of justice. Of the provinces already mentioned 
beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dis- 
membered by the Parthians from the ^rown of 

^ ‘^enophon'« Anabasis; 1. i?. Their bows were three cubits ia 
len^bi their arrows two; they rolled down stones that were eac)i a 
waggon load. The Gr^ks found a great many villages in that rode 
cnpntry. 
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Armenia"; and when the Romans acqm'red the CHAP, 
possession of them, they stipulated, at the 
pence of the usurpers, an ample compensation, j 
•which inrested their ally with the extensive and 
fertile country of Atropatene. Its principal city, 
in the same situation perhaps as the modem 
Tauris, was frequently honoured with the resi- 
dence of Tiridates ; and as it sometimes bore the 
name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 
and fortiheations, the splendid capital of the 
Medes®. IV. The country of Iberia was barren, Iberia, 
its inhabitants rude and savage. Bnt they were 
accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated 
from the empire barbarians much fiercer and more 
formidable than themselves. The narrow defiles 
of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, and it . 
was in their choice, either to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of. Sarmatia, whenever a 
rapacious spirit urged them to penetrate into the 
richer climes of the South". The nomination of 
the kings oiF Iberia, which was resigned by the 
Persian monarch to the emperort, contributed to 
the strength and security of the Roman poww in 
Asia". The East enjoyed a profound tranquillity 


“ According to Eutropius (vi. 9. »> the text is represented by the 
best MSS.), the city of Tigtanoeerta was in Araanenc. The names 
and situation of the other dme may be feintly traerf. 

“ Compare Herodotus,:!, i. c. 97. with Moses Choronens. Hist 
Armen. 1. ii. c. B4. and the map of Armenia given by hi. ^torx 
« Hiberi, loJorum pdtentes, Caspi. vii barmatam in Armenia 
rapUm eflundunt. Tacit. Anna!, yi. 34. See Strabon. Geogtaph. 

'■ Patricins (in Excerpt Leg. p. SO.) i. the only writer who 

incDtions the Iberian article of the treaty. 
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CHAP, during forty years; and the treaty between the 
rival monarchies was strictly observed till the 
death of. Tiridates ; when a new generation, ani- 
mated with different views and different passionS; 
succeeded to the government of the world ; and 
the grandson of Narses undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house 
of Constantine. 

Triumph The arduous work of rescuing the distressed 
empire from tyrants and harharians had now 
^g"^^*been completely aliQhieved hy a succession of 
Nov. 20. Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered 
into the twentieth year of his reign, he cele- 
brated that memorable sera, as well as the suc- 
cess of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman 
tiiumph^. Makimian, the equal partner of bis 
power, was his only companion in the glory 
of that day. The two Caesars had fought and 
'Conquered, but the merit of their exploits was 
ascribed, according to the rigour of ancient 
maxims, to the auspicious influence of their 
fathers and emperors^. The triumph of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian was less magnificent, per- 
haps, than those of Aureliaii and Frobus, but 
it was dignified by several circumstances of su- 
perior fame and good fortune. , Africa and 
Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 
furnished their respf^ve trophies ; but the most 

** Euseb. in Chron. Pagi ad Annum, Till the 'discovery of the 
treatise De Mortibus Persecutory, it wm not certain that the tri- 
umpji.and the Vioennalia were i^lebrated at the same time. f 

" At the 'time of the Vicennalia, Galerius seems to have kept 
his station on the Danube. See Lactant. de M. P. Ci 38 . 
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distinguished ornament was of a more singular CHAP, 
nature, a Persian Tictory followed by an im- 
portant conquest. The representations of rivers, 
mountains, and provinces, were carried before 
the Imperial car. The images of the captive 
wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great 
King, afforded a new and grateful spectacle to the 
vanity of the people®^. In the eyes of posterity 
this triumph is remarkable, by a distinction of a 
less honourable kind. It was the last that Rome 
ever beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors 
ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the 
capital of the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded, 
been consecrated by ancient ceremonies anduieempe- 
imaginary miracles. The presence of some god, 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promised to the Capitol®. Tlie 
native Romans felt and confessed the power of 
this agreeable illusion. It was derived from 
their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some mea- 
sure, by the opinion of political utility. The 
form and the seat of government were inti- 
mately blended together, nor was it esteemed 
possible to transport the one without destroying 

” Eutropius (ix. 27.) mentions them as a ^rt of the triumph. 

As the persons bad been restored to Narses, nothing more than their 

inures could be exhibited. 

" Livy gives us a speech of Camillus on that subject (v. 51—55.), 
fdft of eloquence and sensibility, in opposition toa deugn of reidoving 
dthe seat of government from Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 
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CHAP, the Other®. But Uie soverdgnty of the capital 
gradually annihilated in the extent of con- 
quest ; the provinces rose to the same level} and 
the vanquished nations acquired the name and 
privileges, without imbibing the partial affec- 
tions, of Romans. During a long period, how- 
ever, the remains of the ancient constitution, 
and tbe influence of custom, preserved the 
dignity of Rome. The emperors, though per- 
haps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected 
their adopted country, as the seat of their 
power, and the centre of their extensive domi- 
nions. The emergencies of war very frequently 
required their presence on the frontiers; but 
Diocletian and Maximian were tbe first Roman 
princes who fixed,, in time of peace, their ordi- 
nary residence in the provinces; and their 
conduct, however it might be suggested by pri> 
vate motives, was justified by very specious 
Their resi- considerations of policy. The court of the 
mSm** emperor of the West was, for the most part, 
established at Milan, whose situation, at the foot 
of the Alps, appeared far more convenient 
than that of Rome, for tbe important purpose 
of watching the motions of tbe barbarians of 
Germany. Milan soon assumed the splendour 
of an Imperial city. The houses are described 
as numerous and well-built; the manners of 

” Julius Csesar liras reproacbed with the iutentiCSk of removing 
the empire to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Cesar, c. 79* 
According to the ingenious coq}wture of Le Fevre and Dacier, the 
third hde of the third book of Hdcace was intended to divert Au- 
gustus from the execution of a siipilar design. 
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the people as polished and liberal. A circus, CHAP, 
a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, ivhich bore i > 
the name of their founder Maximian; porti- 
coes adorned with statues, and a double cir- 
cumference of walls, contributed to the beauty 
of the new capital ; nor did it seem oppressed 
even by the proximity of Rome^- To rival and Nico- 
the majesty of Rome was the ambition likewise 
of Diocletian, who employed his leisure, and 
the wealth of the East, in the embellishment 
of Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the taste of the monarch, and at the expence 
of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the 
space of a few years, a degree of magnificence 
which might appear to have required the la- 
bour of ages, and became inferior only to 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent 
or populousness®^ The life of Diocletian and 
Maximian was a life of action, and a consi- 

» See Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings 
erected by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. 

’We shall insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb. v. 

Et Mediolani’mira omnia : copia rerum j 
Innumerae cultseque domusj facunda virorum 
Iiigenia, et mores laeli, tom duplice muro 
Amplificata loci species ; populique voluptas 
Circus ; et inclusi moles cuneata Theatri ; 

Templ^, Palatinseque arces, opulensque Moneu, 

Et regio Hercuid Celebris sub honore layacri. 

CunAaque marmoreis ornata Peristyla signis j 
Mmhiaque in valli forroam dreumdata labro. 

Omnia quae magnis operum velut «mula formis 
Excellunt : nec juncta premit vicinia Ro^ 

** Lactant. de M. P. c, 17. Ubanius, Orat. vui. p. 203. 
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CHAP, derable portion of it was spent in camps, or 
in their long and fr^aent marches ; but when- 
ever the public business allowed them any re- 
laxation, they seem to have retired with plea- 
sure to their favourite residences of Niconiedia 
and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, 
it is extremely doubtful whether he ever visited 
the ancient capital of the empire. Even on 
that memorable occasion his stay did not ex- 
ceed two months. Disgusted with the licen- 
tious familiarity of the people, he quitted Rome 
with precipitation thirteen days before it was 
expected that he should have appeared in the 
senate, invested with the ensigns of the consular 
dignity^. 

Debase- dislike expressed by Diocletian towards 

m»tof ^Rome and Roman freedom, was not the effect 
ofthe^^ of momentary caprice, but the result of the most 
artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a 
new system of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Constan- 
tine; and as the image of the old constitution 
was religiously preserved in the senate, he re- 
solved to deprive that order of its small remains 
of power and consideration. We may recollect, 
about eight years before the elevation of Dio- 
cletian, the transient greatness, and the ambi- 
tious hopes, of the Roman senate. * As long as 
that enthusiasm prevailed, many of«1ke nobles 

^ .Lactaat. de M. P. c. 17* Oa a 'similar occasion, Ammiaiji^us 
mentioDs the ^cacUas plebis, as not veiy agreeable to an Imperial 
. car. (See 1. svi. c. 10.). 
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imprudently displayed their zeal in the canse of chap. 
freedom; and after the snccessors of Probns had 
withdrawn their countenance from the repub- 
^ lican party^ the senators were unable to disguise 
their impotent resentment. As the sovereign of 
Italy, Maximian was entrusted with the care of 
extinguishing this troublesome, rather than dan- 
gerous spirit, and the task was perfectly suited 
to his cruel temper. The most illustrious mem- 
bers of the senate, whom Diocletian always 
aflfected to esteem, were involved, by his col- 
league, in the accusation of imaginary plots; 
and the possession of an elegant villa, or a well- 
cultivated estate, was interpreted as a con- 
vincing evidence of gnilt^\ The camp of the . 
Praetorians, which had so long oppressed, began 
to protect, the majesty of Rome ; and as those 
haughty troops were conscious of the decline of 
their power, they were naturally disposed to 
unite their strength with the authority ot the 
senate. By the prudent measures of Diocle- 
tian, the numbers of the Praetorians were in- 
sensibly reduced, their privileges abolished*^, 
land their place, supplied by two faithful le-Newbo- 
gions, of Illyricdm, who, under the new^>;“jf^ 
titles of Jovians and Herculians, were ap-viansand 
pointed to perform the service of the Imperial ijan,. 

” Lactantius accuses Maximian of destroying fictis criminationi- 
bus lumina senalAs (De M. P. c. 8.). AureJius Victor speaks very 
doubtfully of thesfaith of Diocletian towards his frknds. 

TruncaUE vires urbis, imminuto pneloriarum cohortium oique 
in armis vulgi numero. Aurelius Victor. Lactantius attributes to 
Gflbrius the prosecution of the same plan (c. 26.). 

V(>L. II. ’ 
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guards^. . But the ^ most fatal though secr^, 
inround^ which the aeukte received frotn the hands 
of Diocletian and Maximian, was inflicted by 
the inevitable operation of their absence. As 
long as the ^perors resided at Rome, that 
assembly might be oppressed, but it could 
scarcely be neglected^ Ihe successors of Au- 
gustas exercised the power of dictating what- 
ever laws their wisdom or caprice might sug- 
gest ; but those laws were ratified by the sanction 
of the senate. The model of ancient freedom 
was preserved in its deliberations and decrees ; 
and wise princes, w'ho respected the prejudices 
of the Roman people, were in some measure 
obliged to assume the language and behaviour 
suitable to the general and first magistrate of the 
republic. In the armies and in the provinces, 
they displayed the dignity of monarchs; and 
when they fixed their residence at a distance 
from the capital, they for ever laid aside the 
diasimulation which Augustus bad recommended 
to bis auccesson. In the exercise of the legis- 
lative as; well as the executive power, the so- 
vereign advised with his ministers, instead of 
consulting the great council of the nation.' The 
name of the senate was mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the empire; ..the vanity 

* They were old corps sti^dhed in Ulyricum ; and according to 
the ancirat establishment, thej' eiu^ oonUsted of si^ thausand men. 
Thcy^had acquired much leputalvm by :^e use of the piumlialiB, or 
dans loaded with lead. £a^ ^itf cai^ five of ihese, which he 
darted from, a oonsidecable diitaiioe^, laidif great strength and der.»e- 
rity. See Vagetius, i. 17* 

e ' 
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of its members was still flattered witb honorary chap. 
^stinctions^ ; bat the assembly which 
'so long been the source, and, so long the in- 
^ strament of power, was respectfully snfered to 
sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, losing ' 
all connection with the ImpMal court and the 
actual constitution, was left a venerable but 
useless monument oiP antiquity oq the Capitolina 
hill. , 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the Civil ma^ 
senate and of their ancient capital, they easily 
forgot the origin and nature of ^ their legal 
power. The civil offices of consul, of procon- 
sul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union 
of which it had been formed, betrayed to tlie 
people its republican extraction. Those mo- 
dest titles were laid aside^; and if they still 
distinguished their high station by the appella- 
tion of Emperor, or iMPEEATORi that word was 
understood in a neW and more dignifled sense, and 
no longer denoted the general, of the Roilian 
armies, but the sovereign of the Rbinan ' world. 

The name of Emperor, which was at first 
a military nature^ . was associated witb another tuTes. 
of a dfore servile- kind. The epithet of Do- 
MtNCs, or Lord, hi its primitive signification, 
was expressive, not of the autibority of a prince 
over his subjects,' or of i commander over his 

See the Theodoaiaa Code, 1, tit. ii. with Godefroy*a com- 

the isth dits^neti^ in Spanheiin’i wk dd Ueu 

Nuwiiiinatetiu iPlom niW*# ioeeriptions^ and bistoiiaQ*, he 
amtnes W title «hI tnces it ftwn Aogrtto to the 

mpmeat <if iu disappeai^. 
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<^AP. ^aldi^,,bnt power of a.^maSr 

t j- over . fai|^|dotii^c eiaves*. Viewing it 
in that. p^!0« itg^^ it had Ibeen rgected 
writh t^^^ htat Ctwaw. Their 

resistanhe . iiuieQ8ibl}r ^bei^ feeble, and 

the riaine iess. odiona; till at length the style 
of oar I/urd and Ettiperor was ^ot only be- 
stowed by flattery, bnt was regularly admitted 
into the laws and public monuments. Such 
lofty ^tbets wme snffident to elate and satisfy 
the most excessive vani^ ; and if the sncces'- 
sors of Diocletian still ' dedined the title of 
King, it seems to have been the efiect not so 
much of their moderation as of their delicacy. 
WherevCT the Latin tongue was in use (and it 
was the language of government throngbout 
. the emjnre), the Impend title, as it was pecu- 
liar to themselves, conveyed a more respect- 
able idea than , the . nmne of King, which they 
must have shared with an hundred barbarian 
chieftains; or , which, at the best, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarqnin. 
But the seirtiments ci the East were very dif- 
ferent from those of the West. Item the 
earliest period of history, the sovereigns of Asia 
had . been cdebrated in the • Gredr language by • 
the title of Basileus, or King; and since it 
was considered as % . first, di^n^ni among 

• Hiny Go Rneor. c. & of Xlkiwnit with ae- 

oatiOB.*^nQiijwfc»a>iyranU«irf Andthe 

MmeVIniy thM <m ife tenth book of the epis- 

. tm)ia hit JUead wher thtsranmer.'ttSTilttieiitS'nQab. This, 
Mnn^nonttifetwpu^M^hcAatnlllsc^^ think.uHl & 

knntlaton,^*Mtwfto; , ' 



1ft 

it waB sooii cbiployisd by the sei^fle provin- chap. 
'dais of the I^st, in their humble addif^KS to the 
Roman tl^rone^. Even t|ie attributes/ or at least 
the titles of the Divinity, were usurped by Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, who transmitted them to 
a succession of Christian emperors^" Such ex- 
travagant compliments, however, soon lose their 
impiety by losing their meaning ; and ' when the 
ear is once accustomed to the sound) they are 
heard with indifference as vague though exces- 


sive professions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diode- Diocletian 
tian, the Roman princes conversing m a familiar the dia.. 
manner among their fellow-citizens, were sainted 
onlv with the same respect that was usually paid ihePeisian 
to senators and magistrate, ineir pnncipainui. 
distinction was the Imperiill'or military robe of 
pnrple ; whilst the senatorial garment was marked 
by a broad, and the eqnestrian by a narrow, 
band or stripe of the same honourable colour. 

The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, 
engaged that artftil prince to introduce the 
stately magnificence of the court of Persia . He 
venti^^ to assrifne the diadem,, an ornament de- 
tested by the RcStnani as the odions ensign of roy- 
ally, and the use of which bad been considered 


» ^iU8 de edit. Petto. pi W. 1 «» 

quotation to the AbMd«.^BUtoW, . ,..«.«tomanr 

»SeeVendaIedeCoiaieaiHiio*;p.3Sd.«» Itwaac^aiy 
foi the empeKft. to neiitioB (in the |mmble 

N.ai.Z> ^phdn. ««» Kt^f df the ppAiiitKin, ewe^]ly 

e!1ienitwMi»taetigdh^.AiaBfl»1i«t ^:. . „ * 

> SeeS^Sheimd«.DMNiwaioW.^I^^ 
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CHAP, as the most desperath act of thie madness of 
Calignla. It was im more than a broad white 
fillet set with pearls, which encircled the empe- 
ror’s head. The sntnpttioas robes of Diocletian 
and his successors * were of silk and gold ; and it 
is remarked with indignation, that ereii their 
shoes wire sthdded with the most precious gems. 

access to their sacred person was every day 
rendered more difficult, by the institution of 
new forms and ceremonies. The avenues of the 
palace were strictly guards by the various 
as they began to be ^^lledi of domehic officers. 
The interior apartments Were entrusted to the 
jealous vigilahce of the eunuchs; the increase 
of whose numbers arid influence was the most 
iniaUfble symptom pf the progress pf despotism. 
When a subject was at length admitted to the 
Imperial presence, he was obliged, whatever 
m%ht be his rank, . to fall prostrate on the 
ground, and to adore, , according to the eastern 
jashion, 'lhe divinity his lord abd master^^. 
Pipcleti^ was a niran pf sense; who, in the course 
of private as 'public life, had formed a 

just estimate of hims’elf fUid Of map^ind: 
nor is it easy .tO conceive, ^'at in substituting 
the manners of Persia to those of Kbme, he 
was seriously actuated by sp mean A principle as 
that of vanity; He that an 

QStentarion of sub- 

dim ftbi^ imajj^^ion ; ;dh^;^^tude ; that the 

‘ ^ “^AardiiM Vi^» ^ appears by the Panc- 

^ gyrisii, that^e Roq;t|a|l 
* inoQf of adoption; K .- . 
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monarch would be less exposed to the rude li- chap. 
-cence of the people and the soldiers, as bis per- 
son was secluded from the public view ; and tliat 
Irabits of submission would insensibly be pro- 
ductiye of sentiments of veneration. Like the 
modesty aifected by AugOstus, the state maintained 
by Diocletian was a theatrical representation ; but 
it must be confessed, that of the two comedies, 
the former was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the 
one to disguise, and the object of the other to dis- 
play, the unbounded power which the emperors 
possessed over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new New form 
system instituted by Diocletian. The second was “trariM,”* 
division. He divided the empire, the provinces, 
and every branch of the civil as well as military two Cs- 
administration. He mtdtiplied the wheels of the 
machine of government, and /rendered its ope- 
rations less rapid but more secure. Whatever 
advantages and whatever defects might attend , 
these innovations, they must be ascribed in a very 
great degree to the first Inventor ; but as the new 
frme of policy was gradually improved and com- 
pleted by sQcce^ing princes, it will be more satis- 
factory to delay , tlie consideration of it till 
the season of its frin maturity and perfection 
Reserving, therefore, for the reign of Constan- 

The insovatioi^ iDtibduf^hy Diocletian, are chiefly deduced, 
l8f^ from aome very stroug pasBag|in u Lactantiwi ahd^, 
diift new and various offices, ^hich« in the Xheodoiiaii c^,*ap|^ 
tinady ekabluhed in the benini^ of lheiri^ of 
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CHAP, tine a more exact picture of the new empire, we 
shall content onrsekes with describing the prin- 
cipal and decisive oatfine, as it was traced by the 
hand of Diocletian. He bad associated three , 
colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power; / 
and as he' was convmced that the abilities of a 
single man were inadequate to the public de- 
fence, he considered .the joint administration of 
fonr princes not as a temporary expedient, but as 
a fundamental law of the constitution. It was his 
intention, that the two elder princes should be 
distinguished by the use of the diadem, and the 
title of Jugusii: that, as affection or esteem might 
direct thrir choice, they should regularly call to 
their assistance two subordinate colleagues ; and 
that the Cissars^ rising in their turn to the first 
rank, should supply an uninterrupted succession 
of emperors. Tie empire was divided into fonr 
parts. The East and Italy were the most ho- 
nourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
Idborions stations. The former claimed the pre- 
sence of.^e..4^^S^b^ were entrusted to 

the admihistralion of t^ Ca^s. The stren^h 
of the lemons teas, in ti&fe bands of the four pfirt- 
ners of Sovereignty, a^d the d^pair/^ of sti^Ces- ; ' 
sively vaiiqnbhiqg four formidable rivals, might 
mi^isiidate the ambition -of an, aspiring general. 

In their/ civil goverpiiif^t, the. emperors wpj-e 
siippoa^;;ta: eietciM^ of the 

eS^nOscribed «with their V 
. - 
U$ and 
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the political anion of the Roman world was gra- CHAP, 
dfially dissolTed3 and a principle of division was 
introdaced, which, in the coarse of a fewyears, 
occasioned the perpetual separation of the eastern 
and western empires. 

. The system of Diocletian was accompanied 
with another very material disadvantage, which 
cannot even at present be totally overlooked; a 
more, expensive establishment, and consequently 
an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves and 
freedmen, such as had contented the simple great- 
ness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four mag- 
nificent courts were established in the various 
parts of the empire, and as many Roman kings 
contended with each other and with the Persian 
monarch for the vain superiority of pomp and 
luxury. The number of ministers, of magistrates, 
of officers, and of servants, who filled the different 
departments of the state, was multiplied beyond 
the example of former times; and (if we may 
borrow the warm expresrion of a contemporary), 
when the proportion of those who received, 
exceeded ' the. proportion of those who con- 
“ tribqted, the provinces were oppressed by the 
“ weight of tributes'^ ” From this period to the 
extinctlqu of the empire, it would be easy to 
deduce ain: unioterrupted series of clamours and 
complaints. According to his religion and situ- 
ation, each* writer chases either Diocletian, or 
Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for the 

iMLact».Di.deM*P>c.7- 
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CHAP, object of his invectives; bat they unammoaSly 
agree in representing the burfen of the public 
impositions, arid particularly the land-tax and 
capitation, as the intolerable and increasing, 
grievance of their own times. Prom such a 
concurrence, ah impartial historian, who is 
obliged to extract truth from satTO/as well as 
from panegyric, will he iaclii^.d ,to.^vide the 
Uame among the princes whom accnsej^ 
and to ascribe their, exactions much less to fheir 
personal vices, riian to the uniform system of 
their administration. The emperor Diocletian 
was indeed the; author, of that system; but 
during hi^ reign, the growing evil was confined 
within the bounds of modesty and discretion, 
and he deserves the reproach of establishing per- 
nicious preced^ts, rather than of exercising 
actual oppression It may be added, that his 
revenues were managed with prudent (econo- 
my ; and that after all the cnrrent expences 
were discharged, there still rem^med in the 
Impend treasury an ample provision either for 
judicious libma.li^ or for any emergency of the 
state. ; 

Abdication ill the tweoiy-first/year of bi^ ifeign 

Hiode- that Diofdetian executed his . memorable respln- 
Maxi- tion of abdicating the empire,; an a(^^ more 
naturally to Imve been expecti^^^fraiir '^^ 
or the yoo^r 4Qton^il», th&" fromi ^ pnnce ; 
who bad nevler practim the J^oni of philo-" 

. WS (jus a^^Ulonua tempomm ndodestiS tole- 

rabili^ m perpicMin procMit. vAainl. Victor, ^ho has treated tfie 
character bf pjocletian withgo^ tienie,' thbiigh in bad Latin. 
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Sophy ^ither in the attainment or in the nse of CHAP, 
supreme power. Diocletian acquired the glory 
of giving to the world the first example of a re- 
• signation^”®, which has not been very frequently 
imitated by succeeding monarchs. The parallel Resem- 
of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally 
oflFer itself to our mind, not only since ‘the elo-‘‘’®™*'* 
quence of a modefu historian has rendered that 
name so iamiliar to an English reader, but from 
the very strfldng resemblance between the cha- 
racters of tlie two emp^rs, whose political 
abilities were superior to their military genius, 
and whose specious virtues were much less the 
effect of nature than of art. The abdication 
of Charles appears to have been hastened by 
the vicissitude of fortune; and the disappoint- 
ment of bis favourite schemes urged him to re- 
linquish a power which he found inadequate 
to his ambition. But the reign of Diocletian 
bad flowed with a tide of uninterrupted suc- 
cess ; nor was it till after be had vanquished all 
bis enemies, and accomplished all his designs, 
that he seems to have entertained any serious 
thoughts of reigning the emprire. Neither 
Charl^ nbr Diocletian were arrived at a very 
advanced period of life ; since the one was only 
fifty-i{Ne, And the other was no more than fifty- 
nine years of^aige; but the active life of those 
princes^ their war^ and'journies, the cares of 
royalty, and their application to business,^ had 

• # Solus omniuaii post codditoin Romaiuiiii Impeni^^ ^ tat, 
tanio iponW ad prilattB fit# itatum dvUitateinqiie rimeaKt 
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CHAP, already impaired their constitution, and brought 
on the infirmities of a premature old age“^. 
a.d. 304 . Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold 
iiioess of and rainy winter^ Diocletian left Italy soon 
Diocletian, jjjg ceremony of his triumph, and began 
his progress towards the East round the cir- 
cuit of the Illyrian provinces. Fropi' the in- 
clemency of the weather, ahd the fittigue of 
the journey, he soon contracted a slow illness; 
and though he made easy marches^ and was 
generally carried in a close litter, his disorder, 
before he arrived at Nicomedia, about the 
end of the summer, was become very serious 
and alarming. During the whole' winter he 
was confined to his palace: his danger inspired 
a general and uoaffeeted concern ; but the 
people could only judge of the various altera- 
tions of his health, from the joy or consterna- 
tion which they discovered in the countenances 
and behaviour of his attendants.. . The rumour 
of his death was for some time universally be- 
lieved, and it was supposed to be concealed, 
with a view to prevent the troubles that might 
have happened during the absence of tte Cae;sar 
Galerius. At lengthy however, on the* first of 
March, Diocletian once more appCfired .in pub- 
lic, but -so pale and emaciated, that "^be could 
scarcely have been recogni^ by^i|k6se to whom 
his person was the most fwiliar. ' It was, #me to 
put p end to the painful struggle, w&i^ be had 

"’.The f^rticulan of the joiinic^«i|d illnw are tahen^ L|qr' 
tantiui <c. 17.), who maj unutima he admitt^ as an eridenee of 
public facts, ihbugh very seldom of private anecdotes. 
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sustained during more than a year, betvreen the CHAP, 
care o/ his health and that of his dignity. The 
former required indnlgenee and relaxation, the 
latter compelled tiim to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 

He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
lionourable repose, to place his glory beyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre 
of the world to his younger and more active 
associates'" 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a spacious plain, about three miles from 
Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and in a speech, foil of reason and dig- 
nity, declared bis intention, both to the people 
and to the soldiers who were assembled on this 
extraordinary occasion. As soon as be had di-A.D. sos; 
vested himself of the purple, he withdrew from^*^"' 
the gazing' multitude ; and traversing the city in 
a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to 
the favourite retirement which he had chosen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the 
day, which was the first of May*", Maximiaii, Afaximian* 
as it had been previously concerted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 

Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, which liad been so 
variously accounted for, to two causes. Isi, Diocletiao’s contempt 
of amUdoDi and Sdly, His apprebensioD of impending troubles. 

;; One &e pane^rists C^i- 9») ip^^ns the age and rnfirnmics of 

( Dliocletiati, as jil very natural reason for his retirement. 

The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dates both 
of the and of the day of Dioclerian’s abdication, arc perfectly 
(flttired tij* by Tiflemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. note 
19., and by Pagi ad^nou^; ; 
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(^AP. Even in the splendout of the Roman triamph, 
J ,/ Diocletian had tneditated his design of abdica-^ 
ting the government. A$ he wished to secure the 
obedience of Maximian^ he exacted from him, 
either a general assurance that he VVouId submit 
bis actions to the authority of his benefactor, or 
a particular promise that he would descend from 
the throne, whenever should receive the. ad- 
vice and the. example* This ep^ement, though 
it was confirmed by the solemnity of an oath 
before the sdtar of the CapitoHue Jupiter^^ 
would have proved a feeble restraint on the 
. fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion was 
tbe> love of power, aiid who ^ neither desired 
pr^ent tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however reluctantly, < to the ascendant 
which his wiser colleague had acquired over him, 
and retired, immediately after his abdication, to a 
villa in Lucania, where it was . almost Impossible 
that such an impatient spirit could find any last- 
ing tranquillity. , 

Diocletian, who, from a , setvile origin, had 
Diocletian himBclf to the throne, paased the nine last 
at Salona. years, of liis life iu a priyate condition. Reason 
had dictated, and coutei^t^seems; to have accom- 
panied, his retirirat, • ip Which be ^enjoyiiai .for a 
long time the respect of those princes to whoip 
he bad resigned the poij^ssiou pf m 

See P^ptgjti^yeter. yi. 9. Tiie oratiop wa« ^mqo^ced aifk«. 

' Maxuaiaohadie^medihe purpl^*'. ‘ ■‘‘’.V'':''#. ’ 'r -‘i-; : ^ 

; “'EumtDliiipayabimasye^tiQe.pQ^liipea^ 
num Ulum virom, qui piimua imywPia 
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It* is seldom that minds, long exercised in busi- CHAP, 
riess, have formed any habits of conversing with 
themselves, and in the loss of power they prin- 
cipally regret the want of occupation. The 
amusements of letters and of devotion, which 
afford so many resources in solitude, were inca- 
pable of fixing the attention of Diocletian ; hut 
be had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, 
a taste for the most innocent as well as natural 
pleasures, and his leisure hours were sufficiently 
employed in . builijihg, planting, and gardening. 

His answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. 

He was solicited by that restless old man to re- His phiio- 
assume the reins of government, and the Impe-^^'^'y* 
rial purple. He rejected the temptation with a 
smile of pity, calmly observing, that if he could 
shew Maximian the cabbages which he bad 
planted with his own hands at Salona, he should 
no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment 
of happiness for the pursuit of power In 
his conversations with his friends, be frequently 
acknowledged, that of all arts, the m^t difficult 
was the art of reigning; and he ^^ssed him- 
self on that favourite topic with degree of 
warmth which could be the result only of ex- 
perience “ How often,” was he accustomed to 
say, is it the , interest of four or five ministers 
** to combine tc^ether to deceive their sove- 

" eoAiSii et fa(Ai aui non poenitet ; nee amiii 9 »e«e pntai quod aponte 
" trahienpait. Felix beatuaque yere quern veatw, tantorum princi- 
“ pum, ooluot obaeqaii priyaium." Panegyr. Vet yit 15. 

: • • “• We are qbljiged to.tbe yownger Victet for ^his eelebretft bon 
.mbt, ISiitro nftntidw tiring in a more genei^ manner. 
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CHAP. ** reign! Secluded from mankind by his exalted 
XIIJ. " dignity, the trath is concealed from hii^ 
knowledge ; he can see only with their eyes, 
‘^he hears nothing but their misrepresenta- 
^^tions. He confers the most important offices 
“ upon Yice and weakness, and disgraces the 
most virtuous and deseirving among his sub- 
ejects. By such infemiDus arts,** added Dio- 
cletian, ^^the best and wisest pnnees are sold 
" to the venal cormptioii of their courtiers 
A just estimate of greatqess, and the assurance 
of immortal fame, improve our relish for the 
pleasures of retirement; but the. Roman em- 
peror had filled too important a character in 
the world, to enjoy without allay the comforts 
and security of a jmvdte condition. It was 
« impossible that he could remain ignorant of 
the troubles which afilicted the empire after 
his abdication. It was impossible that he could 
be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, 
sorrow, and discontent, sometimes pursued him 
into the solitude of Salqna. His tenderness, 
or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by 
the misfortunes of bis wife and daughter; and 
the last moments^ of Diocleti^ were embit- 
tered by some affronts, ' which Licinibs and 
Constantine might have spared .the father of 
so many emperors, and the fitst author of 
and death, their own fortone. of a very^^^ 

A*^‘^^^*doubtfiil nature, has^^; reached our iSmes, that he 

■■ . ■:> 

Hist. Anguit ^ SSS; 824. bad learoed Itiia coh- 

venation rrom his father. 
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phidentlj withdrew himself from their power by chap. 
a voluntary death”*. 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life Descrip, 
and character of I^ocletian, we may, for a nio-ionaand'^’ 
ment, direct onr view to the place of his retire- 

... 1 . couri- 

ment. Salome a principal city of his native tiy. 

proyioce of Dalmatia, was near two hundred 
Roman miles (according to the measurement 
of the public hi^ways) from Aquileia and 
the confines of Italy, and about two hundred 
and seventy itoni; Sirmi^ the usual residence 
of the emperoni whenever they visited the Il- 
lyrian frontier A miserable village still pre- 
serves the 'name of Salona; but so late as the 
sixteenth century, the remains of a theatre, and 
a confused^ prospcict of .broken arches and 
marble columns, continu^jPto attest its an- 
cient spiendonr”^’. About six or seven miles 
from the city, Diodetian constructed a mag- 
nificent palace, and we may infer, from the 
greatness of the work,, bow long he had medi- 
tated his design of abdicating the empire,. The 
choice of a spot which united nil that coujd 

■ The youd^r Victor; slightly menlions the report. But as 
pioeleti§tD had disobliged a powerful and successful |«irty, his me- 
»oiy hu been loaded with tvtty crime and misfortune. It has 
been alSrined, that he died .wwng mad, that he was condemned as a 
^yninal hy the Romao senatiet &c.' 

M fii the liiner, p. 269 . Ediri Weasel. 

Abate Pbrtis, in his Viaggio in Dalmuia, p. 4a. (jyinted 
at VeiHce in the year WV™ volumes in quarto) qwtes a 

M9. aceotmt of the antiquities of SaToiw, eotoposed by GiambattiH^i 
Oiustiniani about tlie middle of the xvitii century. 

VOL. II. 
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eHAp. contribute eiAer ^,heal:^i:oc ^ libtt 

, require the.'.Fartbi^j “.The aofl 

“was dry i' andi;Kfi^> tSe «r ' is < pure and 
“ whotesoDM^ uid/^oo^; extr^dly bot during . 
“the summer nmirths, riiis 90imtry seldom 
“feds those sultry and m^ns . whids, to 
“ which the coasts of Istria and some parts 
“of Italy are exposed. ’The Views from the 
“ pd^ are no less he^fel than the soil and 
“climate were inyiting.r Towards the west 
“ lies the fertile 'shore that strrtches along 
“ the Hadriatic, in which a number of aimiH 
“ islands are scattered in sdch a manner, as 
“to give tb/s part of the sea the appearance 
“ of a great lake. On the north side lies the 
“ bay, which led tor;the ancient city of Salona ; 

“ and the connfly^. beyond it, appearing in 
“ sight, forms a proper contrast to that more 
“ extensive prospect of water, which the Ha- 
“ driatic {wesents both to the south and to the 
“ east. Towards the north, the view is ter- 
“minated by high and nregnlar mountains, 

“ situated < at., a proper distance, and, in many 
“ places, cbVeied with villages, woods, and 
« Vineyaids^." 

Adams’s Antiquities of Diocletian’s palace at Spalatio, p. 6. 
We may add a circumstance or two iiom the Abate Fortis : the 
little stream of the Hyader^ meudOOed by Lucan, produces moat 
excellent trout, which a lagpeioas writer, perinps a monk, supposes 
to have been one of the principal reasons that d^ijmined Diocletian 
Jn t)ie choice nf' his retirement. Fortis,'p«;^. Thevime anthor 
(p« 38.) observes, that a taste fiar apij^littn is' reviving at Spalatro ; 
and\hat an expc^lneotal tiirm has lately been eataUidied near the 
city, by a Sleety of gentiemea. 
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lloa^ ;Cb^iiii^ ghap. 

pi^'ocUce, affi^a to mentiom the {j^iiai» # 
cletiaa with- obhteihpt ^/jfet one of tt^r doc- Of Diode, 
hesaors, who could oiil j see it in a and 1^/ 

mutilated state^ oelebratea its ma^ificence in 
terms of the hi^^t admiration It covered 
an extent of ground consisting of between nine 
and ten English acres. The form was quadran- 
gnlar, flanked with sixteen towersl Two of the 
sides were near six hnndred, and the other two 
near seven hundred feet in len^fa. The whole 
was constmeted of a beautiful fiee-stone, ex- 
tracted from the neighbouring quarries of Trau, 
or Tragatium, and Very little inferior to warble 
itself. Fonr streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles, divided the several parts of this 
great edifice, and the approach to the principal 
apartment was from a /veiy stately entrance, 
which is still denominated # the Golden Gate. 

The approach was terminated by a peristyliim of 
granite columns, on one side of which we dis- 
cover the square temple of iEsetdapius, on the 
other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The latter 
of those deities Diocletian revered as the patron 
of his fortunes, the former as the protector of 
his health. By comparing the present remains 
with the precepts of Vitruvius, the . several parts 
of • the building, the baths, bed-chamber, the 
atrium^ the ftostfico, and the C^zicene» Corinthian, 

'** ConstAntin. Orftt. iwl CrCBtuin Sapet. c» 25. In this Mraoiif 
tlie^mperor, or the bi|bop wl»coinpoi«l it for libmaficcts WftUtc 
jhe miseraUe end oSall tbe pwJecoton of ^ chwA. ^ 

*» Cun«antin. Porjihyr. de Stain Imper. p. 86. 
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<^1AF. and Egyptian halls have been described with 

y^JJ^,8ome degree of precision^ or at least of proba^ 
biJity. Their forms were varionsi their propor- 
tions just, but they were dl attended with twdr 
imperfections, r'ery repugnant to oar modem no- 
tions of taste and convehiency. These stately 
rooms had neither windows nor cjbiimnies.NTThey 
were lighted from the top (for the building seems 
to have consisted of no more than one story), 
and they received their heat; by the help of pipes 
that were conveyed along the walls. The range 
of principal apartments w^ protend towards 
the south-west by a porti^ five hundred and . 
seventeen feet long,. which must have formed a 
very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties 
of painting and sculjpture were added to those of 
the prospect. , 

Had this magnificent edifice remdned in a 
solitary connti*y, :it4n^ou]d have been exposed to 
the ravages time ; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacioua industry of man. The 
,yilla^ of Aspalathus aiNl; long afterwards, 
the provincial town of Spalatrb, bave^^owu out of 
its ruins. Tfape Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place.' , St. John the Baptist has usurped 
the honours of iEscutapius; and the temple of 
Jupiter^ under the protection of the Virgin^ is 
converted into calbedral church. For this 
account of Df^letiau*s pala^ we are principally 
indejbted to ah ingenious artisi of our owu^ time 
and. country, whom a. very liberal enriosity car- 

D'AotUIc, GtW;nphie Andeime, tom. i. p. 16S. 
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ried into tbe heart of Dalmatia But there ia chap. 
room to suspetrt, that the elegance of his designs 
aou engravihg has somewhat flattered the objects 
-'Which it was their purpose to represent We Decline of 
are informed by a more recent and very jndi- ***®*^‘*’ 
cions traveller^ that the awful ruins of Spalatro 
are not less expressire of the decline of the arts 
than of the greatness of the Roman empire in 
the time of Diocletian If such was indeed 
the state of architecture^ we must naturally be- 
lieve that painting and sculpture had experienced 
a still more sensible decay. The practice of 
architecture is directed by a few general and 
even mechanical rules. Rnt scnlptare^ and^ 
above alb paintings propose to themselves the 
imitation not only of the hirms of nature^ but of 
tbe characters and passions of the human soul. 

In those snblime arts, tbe dexterity of the hand is 
of little avail, unless it is animat^ by fancy, and 
guided by the most correct taste and obser- 
vation. 

It is almnit unn^essary to remark, that tbe or leiten. 
civil distractions of the empire, the licence of 
the soldiers, the inroads of tbe bubarians, and the 

Messieurs aiid Clerisseau, attended by two draughtsmen, 
visited Spalatro in the month of Jglj 1757- The magoifioent work 
which their journey prodi^ was published in London seven years 
afterwards. > , 

I shall quote the words of tbe Abate Fortis. '• E^baslevol- 
** mente note ag)i amatoti dell* Arohiteuura, e deli' Anticbite, 

** I'opera del Signor Adams, che a donato molte a que* superbi ves- 
** tigi coll* abituale eleganaa del suo tQOCalapis e.^dat bulino. * In ge- 
^**nerale la rozxesza del scalpello, c'l caftvogqstia^^ seoolo vigtecg* 
giano colla roagniftcensa del fabricate.** See^^nggio in Dalmap 
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c.^AP. progress of despotism, had proTed verj mifv 
^ voprable to geoias, and even to learning. The 
snccession of Illyrian princes restored the emping^ 
witboat restoring the sciences. Their military* 
education was not calculated to inspire them 
with the love of letters; and even the mind of 
Diocletian, however active and capacious in bu- 
siness, was totally uninformed by study or spe- 
culation. The professions of law and physic are 
of such common use and certain profit, that they 
. will always secure a sufficient number of practi- 
tioners, endowed with a reasopable degree of abi- 
lities and knowledge ; but it does not appear that 
the students in those two facalties appeal to any 
celebrated masters who have flourished within 
that period. The voice of poetry was silent 
History 'wpB reduced to dry and confused abridg- 
ments, alike disstithte of amusement and instruc- 
tion. A languid and affected eloquence was still 
retained in the pay and service of die emperors, 
who encouraged not any arts except tihose which 
contributed to the gratification of their pride, or 
the defence of their power“*. 

Nc new The declining age of learning and of man- 
aionists. marked, howey©*, by the rise and rapid 

progress of the new Platonists. The school of 

The ontor Eumeniiu was aecretaiy to the emp^n Maximian 
add CJonstnitluSt and FrofeBsor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. 
His salaiy was six hundred thousaod sesterees, which, according to 
the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three thou- 
sand fjpunds a year. He generbusly requmted the permission.^f 
employing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration De restau- 
randiBMholiaj wMcb, thoi^hnot exempt from vanity, may atoud 
for his panegjiyics. 
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Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the chap. 
ancirnt sects enrolled themselves under the han-, ^^^^i^ 
^ers of the more fashionable teachers, who re- 
^ ^commended their system by the novelty of their 
method, and the austerity of their manners. 

Seveihi of these masters, Ammonius, Plotinus, 
Amelins, and Porphyry,^**, were men of profound 
thought, and intense application ; but by mistaking 
thetnie object of philosophy, their labours contri- 
buted much less to improve, than to corrupt the 
human understanding. The knowledge that is 
suited to our situation apd powers, the whole 
compass of moral, natural, and mathematical 
science, was neglected by the new Platonists; 
whilst they exhausted their strength in the verba) 
disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the 
secrets of the invisible world, and studied to re- 
concile Aristotle with Plato, on subjects of which 
both these philosophers were as ignorant as the 
rest of mankind. Consuming their reason in these 
deep but unsubstantial meditations, their minds 
were exposed to illusions of fancy. They flattered 
themselves that they possessed the secret of dis- 
engaging the soul from its corporeal prison; 
claimed a familiar intercourse with daemons and 
spirits ; and, by a very singular revolution, con- 
verted the study of philosophy into that of magic. 

The ancient sages bad derided the popular super- 

^ Porphyu died about the time of Diocletian's abdicatioo. The 
fife of his master Plotinus, which he composed, will give us the most 
complete idea of the genius of the sect, and the mannen of Its pro- 
^msors. Hus yeiy carious piece is iniertad in FabriduijBibHolhcca 
« Gneca, tom. ir. p.'80— 148. 
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QiAF. stitioD ; after disgukiDg its extravagance by the 
thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus 
and Porphyry became its most zealous defenderej, 
As they agreed with the Christians in a few mys- 
terious poim of faith, they, attacked the remain- 
der of their theological system with all th^ fury 
of civil war* The new Platonists would scarcely 
deserve a place in the history of science, but in 
that of the church thie mention of them will very 
frequently occnr. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

after the Abdication of Diocktian,-- 
Death of Constantius, — Ekcathn of Constau- 
tine and Maxentm, — Six Emperors at the 
same Time. — Death of Maximian and Gale* 
rius, — Victories of Constantine aoer Maxenthis 
and Licinius. — Re-umon of the Empire under 
the AittJibrity of Constantine, 

The balance of power established by Diocletian cilAr. 
subsisted no longer than while it was sustained by 
the firm and dexterous hand of the founder. It iVriod of 
required such a fortunate mixture of different f/Jd coSu- 
tempers and abilities, as could scarcely be found j 
or even expected a second time; two emperors 
without jealousy, two Caesars without ambition, 
and the same general interest invariably pursued 
by four independent princes. The abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian was succeeded by 
eighteen years of discord and confusion. The 
empire was afflicted , by five civil wars ; and the 
remainder of the time was not so much a state of 
tranquillity AS a suspension of arms between se- 
veral hostile tnonarchs, who, viewing each other 
with an eye of fear and hatred^ strove to increase 
their respective forces at the expeiice of their 
subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian naU re- Character 
signed the pdrple, their statical, according to the,*"-"*"*' 
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OTap. rales of the new constiration, was filled by the 
CsBsars, Constantins and Galerius, who im- 
&ttn. “*oined the title of Augustus V IJu* 

tiui. honours of seniority and precedence were al- 
Jowd to the former of those princes, and be 
continued, under a new appellation, to /Admi- 
nister bis ancient department of Gaul, Spain, 

and Britain. The government of those ample 
provinces was sufficient to exercise his 
and to satisfy his ambition. Clemency, tem- 
perance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantins, at!d*hia for- 
tunate pnbje^ had frequently oo^on to com- 
pare the virtues of their sovereign with the 
passions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
of Oiocletian*. Instead of imitating their 
eastern pride and magnificence, Constantins 
preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with nnafl^cted sincerity, that his most 
valued treasure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that, whenever thd^dignity of the throne, 
or the danger of the state, required any extra^ 
ordinary suiqdy, he could . dqiend with con- 
fidence on their gratitude and liberality*. The 

' M. de Monletquicu (Coniideniim) m la Gtmilear et la De- 
cades da Bomaiu. c 17.) wppoM, on dw anthoritr of Omha 
and Eoeha, that, on thU oeoanon, the empiie^ fiv the fint time. 

divided into two pern. It is difficolt, however, to diieover 
m what K^t the plan of GaleriusdiftodfioiO that of Diocletian. 

* Hie non inodoaoabilii,sed etiain venerabilii-GpUia fuitj pne. 
cipiw qu6d Dioeletiaiu nnpectiin prudeotiamp et Maximiani aangoi- 
nammviolentiamiaiperio^usevaseient. Entrap. Bieviar. z. i. 

DlVitiis FravineiaUnin (nel-pneiiMmiee) ac pnvatoram twl/y., / 
bicicominoda aonadoodinn afiectensi dneeniqbe oclins p*M"« 
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pVovincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible chap. 
of his worth, and of their own happiness, reflected 
with anxiety on the declining health of the em- 
pBTor Constantins, and the tender age of his iin- 
Jnerqps /aznily, the issne of his second marriage 
with she daughter of Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in aQfQ^j^ 
very difierent mould ; and while he commanded 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde* 
scended to solicit their affections. His fame 
in arms, and above all, the success of the Per* 
sian war, had elated his haughty mind, which 
was naturally impatient of a superior, or even 
of an equal. If it were possible to rely on the 
partial testimony of an injudicious writer, we 
might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to 
the menaces of Galerius, and relate the par- 
ticulars of a private conversation between the 
two princes, in which the former discovered as 
much pusillanimity as the: latter displayed in- 
gratitude and arrogance^ But these obscure 
anecdotes are sufficiently refuted by an im- 
partial view of the character and conduct of 
Diocletian. Whatever mi^t otherwise have 
been his intentions, if he had apprehended any 

opes a privatb haberi, qnam iatiA anatn clauitroiB resenrari. Id. ibid. 

He carried this maxim that whenever, he gave an entertain- 

ment he was obliged to bomow a serrioe of plate. 

* Lactantius de Mort. Persecutor, c. la Were the particulars of 
thii conferenoimoreconaMtent with trdth and decency, we niigbtstill 
ask, how they came to the knowledge <i^ an obacure rhetorician 1 But 
'there are many historians who put ui in mind of the admirable saying 
*oftthe great Condd to Cardinal de ReU ** Ces coquini ndhs font 
^ " parler it agir, edmme ils aoroient fiat eox-memei h mitre place." 
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CHAP, danger from the violence of Galerias, his godd ' 
y sense vvonld have instructed him to prevent the 
ignominious Contest ; and as he had held 
ureptre with glory, he would have resignecT'it 
without disgrace. 

Tiic iwo After the elevation of Constantins and^Gale- 

Cacdar^Se- Augustiy two new CasoTS were 

Maxiiniii. required to supply their place, and to complete 
the system of the Imperial government Diocle^ 
tian .was sincerely desirous of withdrawing him- 
self from the world ; he considered Galerius, who 
had married bis daughter, as the firmest support 
of bis family. and of the empire; and be con- 
sented/ without rductance, that his successor 
should assume the^ merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
couBultiog the interest or inclination of the princes 
of the West. Each of them bad a son who was 
arrived at the^age ^ manhood, and who might 
have d^ed tjie most natural candidates 
for the vamnt Jmuomr. But the impotent resent- 
ment of was^^no longer to be dreaded; 

and the modeiate Ccmstantius, thpi^h he might 
despise,; the dangers, was ^ 

of the jtailamildes 0^ c^il ' 
whom Galerius proj^pmd to ; me ifaniri' of Caesar, 
wereJmittch bcttet su|^ to thevyieWs of his 
ambition / ahd ' theif^ prinei^l mjmnmendation 
seems to' hate consi^^ in the want of merit or 
personal ctiiisocinenco* The firiiit of/ these was 
Daza, or, as he was ^terWards called, Maximio, 
whose mother 'Waa/thc sister of Oalerius. The 
3 ^iexperie&<^ betrayed by his man-' 
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.ners and langu^ his rastic edocation, when, 
to his own astonishment, as well as that of the 

S he was invested by Diocletian with the 
exalted to "the dimity of Caesar, and 
d with Ae sovereign command of Egypt 
and Syria*. At the same time, Sevems, a faith- 
ful servant, addicted to pleasure, but not inca- 
pable of bnsiuMs, was sent to Milan, to receive, 
from the reluctant hands of Maximian, the 
Cesarian ornaments, and the possession of 
Italy and Africa*. According to the forms 
of the constitntioh, Sevems acknowledged the 
supremacy of the western emperor; bnt he 
was absolutely devoted to the commands of his 
benefactor Galerins, who, reserving to himself 
the intermediate conntrio. from the confines 
of Italy to those of Syria, firnily established his 
power over three-fonrtbs of thc^imonarchy. In 
. the frill con^nce, that the approaching death 
of GonstanUqs would leave him sole master 
of the Roman world, we are assured that he 
had' arranged , in his mind a long succession of 
fntnre i^princ^ and that he meditated bis own 
retreat fipm public life, after he should have 
aecom^ished a glorions rdgn of about twenty 
•years!. 

' Sublatus Qupec a peoui^ ct sl^ (lays Lactantius ile M. P. 
C. 19.) Btatim Scntariois coQ^tUio Pr(»^tor, mox Tribunus, poiiridie 
' Cssar, accepit Oriefitem* ^Auelius fktor Js 100 Itbuat.in giving 
kin the whole poitioaofDSoeletian. . 

* Hii diK^ce and fidelity are acknowledged even by Lacbuitiuas 
4^M«P.c. 18. > 

’ Tbeie achemo^.lMiwey^> ^ doMbtftd auibo- 

fity of LacUDti% ^ AL P. Cl 80 . 
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CHAP. Bot within less than eighteen monthsi two nn*. 

, expected revolutions overturned the ambitious 
Ambition schemes of Galerius. The hopes of uniting the 
diMpjloint- western provinces to his empire were di8app6iut- 
revdS elevation of Constantine, whilst lltaly 

tions. and Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
Maxentins. 

Birtb.ecii> I, The fame of Constantine has rendered 
mpof posterity attentive to the most minute circum- 
Conatan- gtances of his life and actions. The place 
A. D. 374. of his birth, as well as the condition of his 
mother Helena, have been the subject not only 
of literary but of national disputes. Notwith- 
standing the recent tradition, which assigns 
for her father, a British king, we are obliged 
to confess, that Helena was the daughter of 
an innkeeper*^; but, at the same time, we may 
defend the lefelity of her marriage, against 
those who have represented her as the con- 
cubine of Constantins^. The great Constan- 
tine, was most probably bom at Naissns, in 

* Thii trsditioBj unknown to the oontempcmnei of Coostai^iie, 

was invented in tbo darknew of mowteriei, embeUisbed bj 
Jeffrey of Monmo^, and the writers of xihb oentery, has been 

defended by our ahti^ruiii oftbe last age, and it stoutly rehted ^ 
in the ponderous fi^ry of England, epn^iled ^ lifr. Carte (yol. i. 
p. 147.). He tranispM, howler, the the imagi- 

naiy father of Hektra^ frcnn Essex to^ wall of Antonjuius. 

* Eutnpius (x. 3.) cxpfmm, in a few words, the real troth, and 
the occasbn of the error, ** ex €ii»cmwi maidmem ejiia filial,'^ Zo- 
simus xU ii. p. 78.) ea^ly seiied the most nnkvoiiiable repon, and 

is foU^ed by Orosius (vU. SS.)*. w|tek aodteitty it oddly enouglL. 
overlooked by the indehnigsble faot^^hifdal Ullaiobt. By ioiutiiig , 
^Jhedivorce* tf H^eaa, Diocletian acknqwkdged her marriage. 
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.Sbcia'^; and it is not surprising, that in a fa- CHAP, 
mily and province distinguished only by the pro- , 
fession of arms, the yonth should discover very 
Ifttle^clination to improve his mind by the 
acquilition of knowledge He was about a.D.S 9S. 
eighteen years of age when his father was pro- 
moted to the rank of Caesar; bnt that fortu- 
nate event was attended with his mother's di- 
vorce; and the splendour of an Imperial alli- 
ance reduced the son of Helena to a state of 
disgrace and humiliation. Instead of follow- 
ing Constantins in the West, he remained in 
the service of Diocletian, signalized his va- 


There ere three opinions with regard to the place of Constan- 
tine's birth. 1. Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with 
rapture oh the words of his panegyrist ; Britannias illie oriendo 
nobiles fecisti." . But this celebrated passage may be referred with 
as much propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Consum- 
tioe. S. Some of the modem Greeks have ascribed the honour 
of his birth to Drepanum, a town on the golf ofNicomedia (Cel- 
larios/tom. ii. p. 174.), which Constantine dignified, with the name 
of Hdenppolis, and Justinian adorned with many splendid build- 
ings (Prpcop. de iEdificiis, v. 9.). It is indeed probable cnougb, 
that Helena’s father kept an inn at Drepanum ; and that Constan- 
tius might lodge thei^ when he returned from a Persian embassy 
in the reign of Aumlian. But in the wandering life of a soldier, 
the place of hia ' mariiaga, mid the places wbcK his children are 
horn, hate very little copne^on with each other. 3. The claim 
of Naissui 18 supposed by the; anonymous writer, published at the 
end of Ammiamu, p. 710.. imd who in general copied very good 
materials: and it is confirtrifld by ^his Firmteus (de Astrologifi, 

1. i. O.4.), who flourished nndcr tbo reign of Consiantine him- 
. self. Some oh)ectioD8 have been raised against the integrity of 
the text, and fte appUcatkm of the passage of Firniicus; but the 
former is established by the best MSS. atid the latter is vel* ably 
ri^oded by Lipriosde Magnitudine Romana, 1. iv. c. 11. et Sup- 
^ ptement. « 

" Lileris minus instructos. Anonym, ad Ammitn. p. 1 10. 7 



lour in thfl waii^ .3|||^ imt 

grtidnally roue to : tlie n^tobhsi ^tioif of a %fc 
bune of the'Irst oi^. / figure of Constaa|E^ 
was tall and majestic ; he was deadieromi in oIT 
exercises, intrepid in. war, affable in peace ; nn btS: 
whole conduct, the active spirit of yonth was tem- 
pered by habitoar prudence; and ndiile bis mind 
was engrossed by anibition, he appeared cold and 
insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The 
favour of the people and soldiers, who had named 
him as a wonhy candidate for the lank of Cssar, 
served only to exasperate the jealousy of Gale- 
rius; and though prudence might restrain him 
from exercising any open violence, an absolute 
monarch is seldom at a loss how to execute d sure 
and secret revenge^. Every hour increased the 
danger of Constantine, and the anxiety of his la- 
ther, who, by repeated letters, expressed the 
warmest desire of embracing his son. Fori 
some time the policy of Galerm supplk^ him 
with deli^s and excuses, hot it was inipossible 
long to refuse so natural a requrat of Ins dsjioadte, , 
without maintaining his roiui|d;^^ Ihe 

permission of the jouno^ ^ reU^tiy gnmted; ; 

taken to intercept a return, ^sequences of 

which he, with sa'mnch 

they were efl^nally .diuaj^inted by ^ 

Galeriusj or perhaps hn own courage, 
comhlt with a Sarmatiaa (AuoDym.. p. 710; 
lion.^ See Prasagoras apud'Pbodum, p. 63.' IVaiEagoras, an 
nian philosopher, had wxitiim a life of ConstandDe, in two botdo^, 
l^iich are now logt* He was a coDtemponry. 


I and wiOiii monairoui 
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.dible diligence of Constantine” Leaving the chap. 
palace of Nicomedta in the night, be travelled 
post through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, 
ltal]^,>and Gaul, and amidst the joyful acclama- 
tions of the people, reached the port of Boulogne, 
in the very moment when his father was preparing 
to embark for Britain”. 

The British expedition, and an easy victory l>ath of 
over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the last 
exploits of the reign of Constantins. lie ended 
his lifcjin the Imperial palace of York, fifteen staminc. 
months after he had received the title of Au- 
giistus, and almost fbiirteeii years and a half after 
he had been [)roinoted to the rank of (Jaesar. , 

His death was iinigediately saccecdtul by the i‘Ie- 
vation of Constantine. The ideas of inlniritjincc 
and succession are so very familiar, that the ge- 
nerality of raSfSkiflfl c onsider them as founded, 
not only in rea‘s!)n, hut in nature itself, Onr 
imagination rcadil^ transfers the same principles 
from private property to public dominion : and 
whenever a virtuous father leaves behind him 
a son wheSe merit seems to justify the esteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 
of -prejudice and of aflection operates with irre- 


Zosliiius, 1 . ii. p. 78, 79 Laclaiitiiis deM. 1 *. c. S'!. TIk* 
former tells 3 very foolish story, that Constantine rausetl all the jmsi- 
horscs, which he had used, to be hanibinnig. Such a bloialy exerai- 
tion, without preventing a pursuit, would ha\r y-aiii n d siispieioiis, 
and sni^ht hav& stopped his journey. 

“ Anonym, p. 7 JO. Panegyr. V^etcr. vii. 4. IJui Zosiini^l. ii. 

79. Eusebius de ^'it• Constant, i. i c. 21. and Lactantius df M.P. 
c.*S4. suppose, with less accuracy, that he found his father on h;:: 
death-bed. " 

VOL. ii: 
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CHAP, sistibld weight. The flower of the western armies. 
, had followed Constantins into Britain, and the 
natioirdl troops were reinforced by a numerous 
body of Alemanni, who obeyed the ordtff^ of 
Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftains'®. The 
opinion of their own importance, and the as- 
surance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain, would 
acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently 
inculcated to the legions by the adherents of 
Constantine. The soldiers were asked, Whether 
they could hesitate a moment between the, honour 
of placing at their head the worthy son of their 
beloved emperor, and the ignominy of tamely 
expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, 
on whom it iiiiglit please th^ sovereign of Asia 
to bestow the armies and provinces of the West? 
It was insinuated to them, that gratitude and 
liberality held a distinguished place among the 
virtues of Constantine ; nor did that artfiil prince 
shew himself to the troops, ‘^till they were pre- 
pared to salute him with the names of Augustas 
and Emperor. The throne was the object of his 
desires ; and had he been less actuated by ambi- 
tion, it w^as his only means of safety. He was 
well acquainted with the character and senti- 
ments of Galerius, and sufflciently apprized, that 
if he wished to live he must determine to reign. 


Cunciis qui adcraiil annltentibus, sed prscipue Croco (alH 
Eroco) Alainaiiiioruni Kege, auxilii gratii Constantium 
iiiipe>^irn capit. Vidor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the first in- - 
siiucL^of a barbarian king, who assisted the Roman arms with ,att 
indopciulcnt body uf his own subjects. The practice grew familiar, 
Tn^at last bedaiuc fatal. 
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ITie decent and even obstinate resistance wkicli chap. 
he chose to affect'®, was contrived to justify bis 
usurpation ; nor did he yield to the acclamations 
of the army, till he had provided the proper ma- 
terials for a letter, which he immediately dis- 
patched to the emperor of the East. Constantine 
informed him of the melancholy event of his fa- 
thers death, modestly asserted his natural claim 
to the succession, and respectfully lamented, that 
the affectionate violence of his troop.s had not 
permitted him to solicit the Imperial purple in 
the regular and constitutional manner. The first 
emotions of Galerius were those of surprise, dis- 
appointinent, and rage; and as h(; could seldom 
restrain his passions, he loudly threatened, that 
he would commit to the flames liotli the letter 
and the messenger. But his resentment insensibly 
subsided; and when he recollected the douhttnl d by ( i.i- 
chance of war, when he had weighed the 
racter and strength of his adversary, he consented 
to embrace the honourable accommodation whicii ( .Tsar, ami 
the prodence of Coilstantine had left open to him. 
Without either condemning or ratifying the toScvcriu. 
choice of the British army, (laleriiis accepted 
the son of his deceased colleagne, as the sove- 
reign of the provinces beyond the Alps; bnt he 
gave him only the title of Caesar, and the lourth 
rank among the Roman princes, whilst he con- 
ferred the vacant place of Angiistns on his la- 

“ His panegyrist Eumenius (vii. 8.) vcnlorts to affirm, in thyjte- 
sence of Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, aiiJ triw^piut 
in ittin, to escajie from the hands of his soldiers. 
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CHAP, vourite iSererus. The apparent harmony of the 
empire was still preserved, and Constantine, who 
already possessed the substance, expected, without 
impatience, an opportunity of obtaining the ho- 
nours, of supreme power^^ 

Thebro- The children of Constantins by his second 
sisters of marriage were six in number, three of either sex, 
Constan- ^nd whosc Imperial descent might have solicited 
a preference over the meaner extraction of the 
son of Helena. But Constantine was in the thirty- 
second year of his age, in the full vigour both of 
mind and body, at the time when the eldest of 
his brothers could not possibly be more than 
thirteen years old. His claim of superior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying 
emperor^^ In bis last moments, Constantins 
bequeathed to his eldest son the eare of the 
safety as well as greatness of the family; con- 
juring him to assume both the authority and the 
sentiments of a father with regard to the chil- 
dren of Theodora. Their liberal education, ad- 
vantageous marriages, the secure dignity of their 
lives, and the first honours of the state with 
which they were invested, attest the fraternal 
affection of Constantine; and as those princes 
possessed a mild and grateful disposition, they 

17 Lactantius de M. P. c. 25 , Eumenius (vii. 8.) gives a rheto- 
rical tarn to the whole transaction. 

The choice of Constantine, by his dying father, which is war- 
ranted by reason, and insinuated by Eumenius, seemr to be confirmed 
by jhe most unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence of 
La^nlius (de M.P. c. 24.) and of Libanius (Oratiou i.) , of Eusebius 
(in Vit. ConsUntin. 1 . i. c. 18. 21.) and of Julian (Oration i.). 
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siAmitted without reluctance to the superiority of cha?. 
bis genius and fortune^®. 

II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was Discontent 
scarcely reconciled to the disappointment of his manTatihe 
views upon the Gallic provinces, before the un- appr^'^cn- 
expected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well taxes, 
as power in a still more sensib\^ part. The long 
absence of the emperors had filled Rome with 
discontent and indignation; and the people gra- 
dually discovered, that the preference given to 
Nicomedia and Milan, was not to be ascribed to 
the particular inclination of Diocletian, but to 
the permanent form of government which be bad 
instituted. It was in vain that, a few months 
after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under bis name, those magnificent baths, whose 
ruins still supply the ground as well as the ma- 
terials for so many churches and convents^’. 

The tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease 
and luxury was disturbed by the impatient mur- 
murs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 
circulated, that the sums expended in erecting 


^ Of the three sisters of (/Oiistantine, Constantia niarried the 
emperor Liciiiius, Anastasia the (Jicsar Uassianus, and Eutropia the 
consul Nepotianus. The three brothers were, Dalmaiius, Julius 
CoDstantius, and Annibalianus, of whom we shall hare occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

“ See Gruler Inscrtp. p. 178. The six princes are all mentioned, 
Diocletian and Maximian as the senior Augiisti, and fathers of the 
emperors. They juiiuly dedicatf, for the use of their own Romans, 
this magnificent edifice. The architects have deiineaicd the ruins of 
these Therma ; * and the antiquarians, particularly Donatuii and 
Nardini, have ascertained the ground which they covered. OrjPof 
the ^rcat rooms is now the Carthusian church ; and even one o&the 
porter's lodges is sufficient to form another church, which belongs 
to the Feuillans. 
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CHAP, those buildings would soon be required at their. 
, hands. About that time the avarice of Gale- 
l ius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had 
induced him to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects, for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their persons. A very minute sur- 
vey appears to have been taken of their real 
estates; and wherever there was the slightest 
suspicion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a sincere declaration of their 
personal wealtlr^ The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded: and the officers of 
the revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects 
have sometimes ventured to resist an unprece- 
dented invasion of their property; but on this 
occasion the injury was aggravated by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened 
by that of national honour. The conquest of 
Macedonia, as we have already observed, had 
delivered the Roman people from the weight of 
personal taxes. .ITiough they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they had now enjoyed 
that exemption near five hundred years; nor 
could they patiently brook the insolence of an 
Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant resi- 
deif!e in Asia, presumed to number Rome 


” See Lactantius de M. P. c. 26* 31. 
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among the tributary cities of his empire. The chap. 

* rising fury of the people was encouraged by the 
authority, or at least the connivance^ of the 
senate; and the feeble remains of the Praeto- 
rian guards, who had reason to apprehend tlicir 
own dissolution, embraced so honourable a pre- 
tence, and declared their readiness to draw 
their swords in the service of their oppressed 
country. It was the wish, and it soon became 
the hope, of every citizen, that after expelling 
from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should elect 
a prince who, by the place of his residence, 
and by his maxims of government, might once 
more deserve the title of Roman Emperor. 

The name, as well as the situation of Maxen- 
tins, determined in his favour the popular en- 
thusiasni. 

Maxentius was the son of the emperor Maxi- M«eniius 
mian, and he bad married the daughter of Gale- emperor at 
rius. His birth and alliance seemed to offer him 
the fairest promise of succeeding to the empire Oct. ya. 
but his vices and incapacity procured him the 
same exclusion from the dignity of C$sar, which 
Constantine had deserved by a dangerous sn- 
.periority of merit. The policy of Galerius pre- 
ferred such associates, as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of ilicir 
benefactor. An obscure stranger was therefore 
raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of the 
late emperor of the West was left to enjoy the 
luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few spiles 
distant from the capital. The gloomy pasAons 
of his soul, sliame, vexation, and rage^ were in^ 
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CHAP, flamed by envy on tbe news of Constantine's 
success; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public discontent, and he was easily 
persuaded to unite his personal injury and pre- 
tensions with the cause of the Roinau people. 
Two Prxtoriaii tribunes and a commissary of 
provisions undertook the management of the 
conspiracy ; ' and as every order of men was 
actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event 
was neither doubtful nor difficult. The praefect 
of the city, and a few magistrates, who main- 
tained their fidelity to Severus, were massacred 
by the guards; and Maxentius, invested with 
the Imperial ornaments, was acknowledged by 
the applauding senate and people as the pro- 
tector of the Roman freedom and dignity. It 
is un(‘ertain whether Maxiinian was ])reviously 
Maxiraian acquainted with the conspiracy ; but as soon as 
iVpui])'u‘^ standard of rebellion was erected at Rome, 
the old emperor broke from the retirement 
where the authority of Diocletian had con- 
demned him to pass a life of melancholy solitude, 
and concealed his returning ambition under the 
disguise of paternal tenderness. At the request 
of his son and of the senate, he condescended 
to re-iissume the purple. His ancient dignity, 
his experience, and his fame in arms, added 
strength as well as reputation to the party of . 
Maxentius 

“ The sixth Paa^gyric represents the conduct of Maximian in 
the y^t favourable light ; and the ambiguous expression of Xurelius 
Victot retractante diu," may signify, either that he contrived, or , 
that Tie opposed# die conspiracy. See Zosimofi, 1. ii. p, 79. and 
lActantius de M. P. c. 26. 
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' According to the advice, or rather the orders, CHAP, 
of his colleague, the emperor Scveriis ininie- ^ 
diately hastened to Rome, in tlie fiill confidence, Dofestan:! 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he shonld semu^ 
easily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike popu- 
lace, commanded by a licentious youth. But 
lie found on his arrival the gates of the city 
shut against him, the walls filled with men and 
arms, an experienced general at the head of 
the rebels, and his own troops vvithont spirit 
or affection. A large body of Moors deserted 
to the enemy, allured by the promise of a large 
donative; and, if it be true that they had been 
levied by Maximiaii in liis African war, pro-* 
ferring the natural feelings of gratitude to the 
artificial ties of allegiance. Anulinus, the 
Praetorian praefect, declared himself in favour 
of Maxentius, and drew after him the most 
considerable part of the troops, accustomed to 
obey his commands. Rome, according to the 
expression of an orator, recalled her armies; 
and the unfortunate Severns, destitute of force 
and of counsel, retired, or rather fled, with pre- 
cipitation, to Ravenna. Here he might for 
some time have been safe. Tlie fortifications 
of Ravenna were able to resist the attempts, 
and the morasses that surrounded the town were 
sufficient to prevent the approach, of the Italian 
army. The sea, which Severns commanded 
with a powerful fleet, secured him an inex- 
haustible supply of provisions, and gave a'jjfrec 
entrance to the legions, which, on the,reihrn 
of spring, would advance to Ins assistance from- 
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CHAP. Illyricum and the East. Maximian^ who coii- 
^ , ducted the siege in person, was soon convinced 

that he might waste his time and his array in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to 
hope either from force or famine. With an art 
more suitable to the character of Diocletian than 
to his own, he directed his attack, not so much 
against the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind 
of Severus. The treachery which he had expe- 
rienced, disposed that unhappy prince to distrust 
the most sincere of his friends and adherents. 
The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded his 
credulity, that a conspiracy was formed to be- 
tray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expose himself to the discretion of an irritated 
conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honour- 
able capitulation. He was at 6rst received with 
humanity, and treated with respect. Maximian 
conducted the captive emperor to Rome, and 
gave him the most solemn assurances that he had 
secured his life by the resignation of the purple. 
But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
A.D. 307 .an Imperial funeral. When the sentence was 
February, gigjjjgej manner of executing it was 

left to his own choice ; he preferred the favourite 
mode ot the ancients, that of opening his veins : 
and . as soon as he expired, bis body was carried 
to the sepulchre which bad been constructed for 
the family of GalUena8‘\ 

r 

^‘.The circumstances of this war, and tlie death of ^verus, are 
Miy . doubtfully and variously told in our ancient fragments, (sec 
iMlcn^on*, Hist, dcs Empexeurs, tom, iv. part i. 565.). I have feu- 
^icAoured tocxUact from them a coosisteut and probable narration. 
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Though the characters of Constantine and chap. 
Maxentius had very little affinity with each other, . , 

their sitnation and interest were the same ; and Maximian 
prndence seemed ip require that they should §aughi« 
unite their forces against the common ®“ctny. 
Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and title of 
dignity, the indefatigable Maximian .kejisr 

Alps, and courting a personal interview with the 
* sovereign of Gaul, carried with liim his daughter March si. 
Fausta as the pledge of the new alliance. The 
marriage was celebrated at Arles with every cir- 
cumstance of magnificence ; and the ‘ ancient 
colleague of Diocletian, who again asserted his 
claim to the western empire, conferred on his 
son-in-law and ally the title of Augdstus. By 
consenting to receive that honour from Maxi- 
niian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of the senate ; but his professions 
were ambiguous; and his assistance slow and 
ineffectual. He considered with attention the 
approaching contest between the masters of Italy 
and the emperor of the East, and was prepared to 
consult his own safety or ambition in the event of 
the war'‘. 

The importance of the occasion called lor the (I ilf.'lU; 
presence and abilities of Galerius. At the lic ful 
of a powerful army collected from Illyriciim ajnl 
the East, he entered Italy, resolved to reveiiiio 
the death of Severus, and to chastise the reiA'l- 

^ The sixth Panegyric ^^'as pronounced to celt brute tbe eliraiion 
.of Conalaniinc : but ibe prudent orator avoids lUc iiiemlon ci\cr ol 
, G'aletius or of Maxentius. He introduces only one slight allusion t i 
the actual troubles, and to the majesty of Rome. 
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CHAP* lious Romans ; or^ as he expressed his intentioifs, 
fiirious language of a barbarian, to extiiv 
pate the senate, and to destroy the people by 
the sword. But the skill of Maxim ian had con- 
certed a prudent system of defence. The in- 
vader found every place hostile, fortified, and 
inaccessible; and though he forced his way as 
far as Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow 
limits of bis camp. Sensible of the increasing 
difficulties of his enterprise, the haughty Gale- 
rius made the first advances towards a reconci- 
liation, and dispatched two of bis most consider- 
able officers to tempt the Roman princes by the 
offer of a ^conference, and the declaration of his 
paternal regard for Maxentius, who might ob- 
tain much more from his liberality than he could 
hope from the doubtful chance of war’^. The 
offers of Galerius were rgected with firmness, 
his perfidious friendship refused with contempt, 
and it was not long before he discovered, that, 
unless he provided for his safety by a timely 
retreat, he had some reason to apprehend the 
fate of Severus. The wealth, which the Ro- 
mans defended ugaiust his rapacious tyranny, 
they freely contributed for his destruction. The 
name of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, 
the secret distribution of large sums, and the 
promise of still more liberal rewards, checked 

^ With regard to this negotiation, see the fragments of an anony- 
mous |i$torian, published by Valesius at the end of his edition of , 
A mmfanus Marcellinus, p. 711 . These fragments have furnished tls 
^th several coBoos, and, as it should seem, authentic anecdotes. 
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the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, of the CHa?. 
Illyrian legions ; and when Galerius at length gave 
the signal of the retreat, it was with some dif- 
ficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not 
to desert a banner which had so often conducted 
them to victory and honour. A contemporary 
writer assigns two other causes for the failure 
of the expedition; but they are both of such a 
' nature, that a cautious historian will scarcely 
venture to adopt them. We are told that Gale- 
rius, who had formed a very imperfect notion 
of the greatness of Rome by the cities of the 
East, with which he was acquainted, found his 
forces inadequate to tlte siege of that immense 
capital. But the extent of a city serves only to 
render it more accessible to the enemy; Rome 
had long since been accustomed to submit on the 
approach of a conqueror; nor could tin; tempo- 
rary enthusiasm of the people have? long con- 
tended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise informed, that the 
legions themselves were struck with horror and 
remorse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their vcnera!)lc 
parent*®. But when we recollect with how mucli 
ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal (jf 
party, and the habits of military obedience, had 
converted the native citizens of Rome into her 
most implacable enemies, we shall be indiiv-d 
• 

* Lactanlius de M. P. c. 28 . The former of these reasons 
bably taken from Virgil's Shepherd : “ lUam ego huic nosirae siinileni 
*M«Uboee putavi, &c*.” Lactantius delights in these poetical allusions 
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CHAP, to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers and 
barbarians, who bad never beheld Italy, till they 
entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not 
been restrained by motives of a more interested 
natnre, they would probably have answered 
Galerins in the words of Caesar’s veterans : “ If 
our general wishes to lead us to the banks of 
“ the Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his 
“ camp. Whatsoever walls he has determined' 
“ to level with the ground, our hands arc ready 
“ to work the engines : nor shall we hesitate, 
should the name of the devoted city be Rome 
itself.” I’hese are indeed the expressions of a 
poet ; but of a poet who has been distinguished, 
and even censured, for his strict adherence to the 
truth of history®^. 

Hisrdrfit. The legioTis of Galerius exhibit a very melan- 
choly proof of their disposition, by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; 
they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to 
subdue. Daring the whole march, Maxentins 
hung on their rear, but be very prudently de- 
clined a general engagement with those brave 

^ Ca8tra super Tusci si poncre Tybridis undas j (jd'easj 
Hesperios audax Tcniam nietator in agros. 

Tu quoscunque voles in planum effundere maros. 

His arics actus disperget saxa lacertis 

Ilia licet penitos tolli quam jusseris urbem 

Roma sit Lucan. Pharsal. i. 38i. 
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and desperate veterans. His father had under- CHAP, 
taken a second journey into Gaul, with the hope 
of persuading Constantine, who had assembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 
to complete the victory. But the actions of 
Constantine were guided by reason, and not by 
resentment. He persisted in the wise resol ntion 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
empire, and he no longer hated Galerius, when 
that aspiring prince had ceased to be an ohjebt of 
terror*®. 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible Klcvaiiou 
of the sterner passions, but it was not, how’ever, [’oiVeratti! 
incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. 
Licinius, whose manners as w-cll as character A. l). no? 
were not unlike his own, seems to have engaged 
both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy 
had commenced in the happier period perhaps 
of their youth and obscurity. It had been ce- 
mented by the freedom and dangers of a military 
life; they had advanced almost by equal steps 
through the successive honours of the service; 
and as soon as Galerius was invested with the 
Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived 
the design of raising his companion to the same 
rank with himself. Daring the short period of 
his prosperity, he considered the rank of Caesar as 
unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius, and 
rather chose to reserve for him the place of Con- 
stantins, and the empire of the West. While the 

• f Lactaiitiiis de M. P. c. 27 . Zosim. 1. ii. p. 82 . The latter 
insinuates, that Constantine, in his interview with Maximiuiu had 
proinisecl to declare war against Galerius. 
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CHAP, emperor was employed in the Italian war, he 
entrusted his friend with the defence of the 
Danube; and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he invested Lici- 
nius with the vacant purple of Severus, resign- 
ing to his immediate command the provinces 
and of of Illyricum®. The news of his promotion w-as 
aximin. gooncr Carried into the East, than Maxiinin, 
who governed, or rather oppressed, the coun- 
triesj of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and 
discontent, disdained the inferior name of (’nesar, 
and, notwithstanding the prayers as well as 
arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by vio- 
lence, the equal title of Augustus®^. For the 
first, and indeed for the last time, the Roman 
Six empe- World was administered by six emperors. In the 
A^b 308. West, Constantine and Maxentius affected to 
reverence their father Maximian. In the East, 
Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real 
consideration their benefactor Galerius. The 
opposition of interest, and the memory of a re- 
cent war, divided the empire into two great hos- 
tile powers : but their mutual fears produced' an 
apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned recon- 

" M. de Tillexnont (Hist, des Enipereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 559.) 
lias proved, that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate 
rank of Caesar, was declared Augustus, the 11th of Nwrember, 
A.D. 307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 

** Lactantius dc M. P. c. 32. When Galerius declared Licinius 
Augustus with himself, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by 
inventing for Constantine and Maximin (not MaxeHtius, se^ Baluze, 
p. ^91.), the new title of sons of the Augusti. But when Maximin 
acquainted him that he had been saluted Augustus by the army, Gale- 
rius was obliged to acknowledge him# as wel| as Constantine, as 
L equal associates in the Imjieria] dignity. 
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ciliotion, till the death of the elder princes, of chap. 
Maximian, and more pailicalarly of Galerius, gave 
a new direc1;ion to the views and passions of their 
surviving associates. 

When Maximian had relnctantly abdicated the Misfor. 
empire, the venal orators of the times applauded MaSnl 
his philosophic moderation. When his ambition 
excited, or at least encouraged, a civil war, they 
returned thanks to his generous patriotism, and 
gently censured that love of ease and retirenMnt 
which had withdrawn him from the public ser- 
vice But it was impossible that minds like 
those of Maximian and his son could long possess 
in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius 
considered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman senate and people ; nor 
would he endure the control of his father, who 
arrogantly declared, that hy. his name and abili- 
ties the rash youth had been established op the 
throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
the Praetorian guards,, and tho&i^ ti^ps, who 
dreaded the severity of the old emperor, es- 
poused the party of Maxentius” The life and 
freedom of Maximian were however respected, 
and be retired from Italy into Illyricum, affect- 
ing to lament his past conduct, and secretly con- 
triving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who was 

” See Panegjr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi doloris nofttri liberam voceoi, 

&c. The whole passage is imagined with ahful flattery, and ex* 
pressed with an ejisy flow of eloquence. 

” Lactantius dc M. F. c. 28. Zosim. 1. iil p. 82. A report was 
spread, thst Maxentius was the son of some oWure Syrian, and had 
beeiC substituted by the wife of Maximian as ber own child. . 9ee 
Aureliosj^ictor, Anonym. ValesiaD. and Panegyr. Vet. Jx. 3, 4. 

VOL. P . 
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CHAP, well acquainted with his character^ soon obliged 
him to leave his dominioDs^ and the last refuge 
of the disappointed Maximian was the court of 
his son-in-law Constantine”. He was received 
with respect by that artful prince, and with 
the appearance of filial tenderness by the em- 
press Fausta. That be might remove every sus- 
picion, he resigned the Imperial purple a second 
time*^, professing himself at length convinced 
of jthe vanity of greatness and ambition. Had 
he persevered in this iTsolutiou, he might have 
ended his life with less dignity, indeed, than in 
his first retirement, yet, however, with com- 
fort and reputation. But the near prospect 
of a throne- brought back to his remembrance 
the state from whence he was fallen, and he 
resolved, by a desperate effort, either to reign 
or to perish. An incursion of the Franks had 
summoned Constantine, with a part of his army, 
to the banks of the Rhine ; the remainder of 
the troops were stationed in . the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, which lay exposed to the enter- 
prises of the Italian emperor, .and a con^der- 
able treasure was d^osited ip the city of Arles. 
Maximian either craftily invented/ or hastily 
credited, a vain report of the death of Constan- 
tine. Without hesitation he ascended the drone, 

■ ” Ab urbe pubam, ab Italia fug^tum, ab lllyrico repudiatum, 
tub provinciis, tuis copiis; tuo palatio recepisti. £uinen.'iD Fanegyr. 
Vet vii. 14. o ^ . 

Lactaiilius de,M. P. c. 29 . Yet after the resignation of the 
purple, Constantine atill continued to Maximian the pomp and ho- 
uodrs of the Irnpeml dignity ; «nd, on'all public occasionp, gave the 
^righuhaad ulace to his &tba-in*Iaw. Panegyr,*^ Vet. vii. 
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seized the treasure, and scattering it with bis CHAP, 
accustomed profusion among the soldiers, en- , 
deavoured to awake in their minds the memory 
of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could establish his authority, or finish the ne- 
gociation which he appears to have entered 
into with his son Maxentius, the celerity of 
Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the 
‘first news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that 
prince returned by rapid marches fromf the 
Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the last-itlSn- 
tinned river at Chalons, and at Lyons trusting 
himself to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived 
at the gates of Arles, with a military force 
which it was impossible for Maximian to resist, 
and which scarcely permitted him to take re- 
fuge in the neighbouring city of Marseilles. 

The narrow neck of land which joined that 
place to the continent was fortified against the 
besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for 
the escaipe of Maximian, or for the succours 
of Maxentius, if the latter should chuse to dis- 
guise his iuvasion of Gaul, under the honour- 
able pret^ce of defending a distressed, or, as he 
might allege^ injured father., Apprehensive 
of the fatal conifeqnenc^ of delay, Constantine 
gave orders for an immediate assault; but the 
scaling-lsdders were found too short for the 
height of the walls, and Marseilles might have 
sustained Ss long a siege as it formerly did 


against the arms of Caesar, if the garrison, con- 
8ck>us ^either of their fault or of their danger, 
hwh-not purchased their pardon by deliver* 
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CHAP, ing up the dty the person of Maximiah. 

j A secret but irrevocable sentence of' death 
His death, was pronounced against the usurper, he oh* 
only the same favour which he had 
indulged to Severns, and it was published to 
the world, that, oppressed by the remorse of 
his repeated crimes, he strangled himself with. 
bia own bands. After be bad lost tbe assistance^ 
and disdained the moderate counsels, of Dio- 
cletian, the second period of bis active life was 
a senes of public calamities and personal mor- 
tiBcations, which were terminated, in about 
three years, by an ignominious death. He de- 
served his fate ; but we should find more reason 
to applaud the humanity of Constantine, if he 
had spared an old man, the benefactor of his 
iather, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy transaction, it appears 
that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature 
to her conjugal duties". , ^ 

X)cathof of Galerius were less sbameliil 

nnfoitunate ; and though he had filled with 
May. more glory the subordinate station of Ceesar 
than the superior rank of Augustus, he pre- 
served, tilt the moment of his dji^th, the first 
place among the princes of the Roman world. 
He surviv^ his retreat from Italy about four 

' * Zosim. 1. ii. p. B2. EumeniuB in Panegyr. Vet. vii.; 16 — 01 . 
The Utter of these has undoubtedly represented the whole afiairin 
the most Uvoorable light Ibr fais sovereign* Yet eveh ftom ^ihis par- 
tial aarrative We may conclude, that the repeated clemency of Con- 
stantine, and the reiterated treasons of Maxiinian, as they are de.> 
scriM Lactantius (de Mi P. e. 20, SO.), anA copied bj^e mo- . 
den% an destitute of any historical foundation^ 
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y^rs, and wisely relinquishing his views of 
universal empire, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to the enjoyment of pleasure, and to the 
execution of some works of public utility, 
among which we may distinguish the discharging 
into the Danube the superfluous waters of the 
lake Pelso, and the cutting down the immense 
forests that encompassed it; an operation worthy 
of a monarch, since it gave an extensive coun- 
try to the agriculture of his Pannoniiiiri sub- 
jects^. His death was occasioned by a very 
painful and lingering disorder. His body, 
swelled by an intemperate course of life to an 
unwieldly corpulence, was covered with ulcers, 
and devoured by innumerable swarms of those 
insects who have given their name to a most 
loathsome disease*'; but as Galerius had of- 
fended a very zealous and powerful party 
among his subjects, bis sufferings, instead of 
exciting their compassion, have been celebrated 
as tbe visible effects of divine justice**. He 


" Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was situated on the Up- 
per Pannbpia» near the holders of NorLoom ; and the province of 
Valeiia (a name which the wife of GaleriiU^vetothe drained coun* 
tiy) ondoubtedly l8^;;hetwecn tbe Drave the Danube (Sextus 
Ruftis, c. g.). t ahoiild therefore suspect that Victor has confounded 
the lake Pelso with tl^^oloc^n marshes, or, as they are now called, 
the lake Sabaton* It is placed'ln the heart of Valeria, and its present 
extent is not less than IQ Hungarian niilrs (about 70 English) in 
length, and two in breadth. See Severini Pannouia, I. i. c. 9. 

^ Lactanti6s (de M. P. c. '33.) and Eusebius (1. viii. c. 16.) de- 
scribe the ^mptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accu- 
•racy and apparent pleasure. ^ ' 

* ” Ifeny (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastitial His- 
VU. ii. p.^307— 3d6.) still delight in recozdiog the wonderfal 
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CHAP, had no sooner expired in his palace of Nico* 
/ media, than the ti^o emperors who were in- 
His donii- debtcd for their puiple #to his favour, began to 
cdTc-* collect their forces, with the intention either of 
Maxirain <^*sputing, or of dividing, the "dominions which 
and Lici- he had left without a master. Tbry were per- 
suaded, however, to desist from the former de- 
sign, and to agree in the latter. The provinces 
of Asia fell to the share of Maxi min, and those 
of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. 
The "^Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus 
formed their mutual boundary, and the banks 
of those narrow seas, which flowed in the midst 
of the Roman world, were covered with sol- 
diers, with arms, and with fortifications. The 
deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced 
the number of emperors to four. The sense of 
their true interest soon connected Licinius and 
Constantine; a secret alliance was concluded 
between Maximin and Maxentius, and their un- 
happy subjects expected, with terror, the bloody 
consequences of their inevitable dissensions, 
which were no longer restrained by the fear or 
the respect which they had entertained for Ga- 
lerius*®. 

^raUon'of many crimes and misfortunes, oc- 

Coiistan- casioned by the passions of the Roman princes, 
Gaul? there is some pleasure in discovering a single 

deaths of .the persecutors, 1 would recommend to their^^pcrusal an ad- 
mirable passage of Grotius (Hist. 1. vii. p. 33S.) concerning the last 
illness of Philip 11. of Spain. 

'^iSee Eusebios, 1. ix. 6. 10. Lactantius dc M. P. . 36. 
Zosimus is less exact, aud evidently confounds *Maximia^^ with 
l^azixnin. 
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Action which may be ascribecLto tlieir virtue. In CHAP, 
the sijcth year of bis reign, Constantine visited 
the city of Autun, and generously remitted the 
arrears of tribute, reducing at the same time 
the proportion of their assessment, from twenty- 
five to eighteen thousand beads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation Yet even this in- 
dulgence affords the most unquestionable proof 
of the public misery. This tax was so ex- 
tremely oppressive, either in itself or Itl* the^ 
mode of collecting it, that whilst the reveriue* 
was increased hy extortion, it was diminished 
by d(ispair: a considerable part of the territory 
of Autun was left uncultivated ; and great num- 
bers of the provincials rather chose to live 
as exiles and outlaws, than to support the weight 
of civil society. It is but too probable, that 
the bountiful emperor relieved^ by a partial 
act of liberality, one among the many evils 
which he had caused by his general maxims 
of administration. But even those maxims 
were less the effect of choice than of necessity., 

And if we except the death of Maximian, 
the reign of Constantine in Graul seems to have 
been the most innocent and even virtuous pe- 
riod of hi? lift. The provinces were protected 
by his presence from . the inroads of the barba- 
rians, who either dreaded or experienced his 
active valour. After a signal victory over the 
Franks anfl Alemanni, several of their princes 

» ^ Sec the viiith Vainer, in whic^ ’Eiimennia displays, in pre- 

sence 4 Constarftine, the misery and the gratitude of the city of 
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« were exposed by his order to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people seem 
I to have enjoyed the spectacle, without discovering, 

^ in such a treatment of royal captives, any thing 
'ithat was repugnant to the laws of nations or of 
“humanity". 

:]^ranny The virtues of Constantine were rendered 
more illustrious by the vices of Maxentius. 
Afnca^"*^ Whilst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
A.D.306 hapi^iness as the condition of the times was ca- 
’ pafileT of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a tyrant, «s contemptible 
as he was odious. The zeal of flattery and 
faction has indeed too frequently sacrificed the 
reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals; but even those writers 
who have revealed, with the most freedom and 
pleasure, the faults of Constantine, unanimously 
confess, that M^eutius was cruel, rapacious 
and profligate". He had the good fortune 
to suppress a slight rebellion in Africa. The 
governor and a few adherents had been guilty; 
the province suflered for their crime. The 
flourishing cities of Cirtba and Carthage, and 
the whole exhl^t^of that fertil^ciSPBibtfy, were 
wasted by fire and sword. Thf abuse of vic- 
tory was followed by the,^bi}^ of law and 
justice. A formidable aritiy of ^ sycophants and 

“ Eutropius, X. 3. Pauegyr. Veter, viiv 10, 11,1 12. A great ' 
number the French youth were likewise exposed, to tjiesame 
cruel and'ignomiuious death. ' 

Julian ibccludes Maxentius fr^V'tlhe banquet of the Cxsars 
‘with Bbhqrrence attd oontempt ; and ZoMmqs p. 85.)\jicc«e8 ' 
film of erery kind of cruelly aid profligacy. . 
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. ddators invaded Africa ; the rich and the noble chap 
were easily convicted of a connection with the 
rebels ; and those among them who experienced ^ 
the emperor’s clemency, were only punished by 
the confiscation of their estates". So signal a 
victory was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, 
and Maxentius exposed to the eyes of the people 
the spoils and captives of a Roman province. 

The state of the capital. was no less deserving 
of compassion than that of Africa. The/^vealth 
of Rome supplied an,, inexhaustible fund foMtiis 
vain and prodigal expences, and the ministers 
of his revenue were skilled in the arts of ra- 
pine. It was under his reign that the method of 
exacting a free gift from the senators was first 
invented ; and as the sum was insensibly increased, 
the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were pro- 
portionably multiplied*^. Maxentius had im- 
bibed the same implacable aversion to the senate 
which had characterised most of the former ty- 
rants of Rome : nor was it possible for his un- 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne, and sup- 
ported hiflu .agi^pst all his enemies. The lives of 
the senators w|re exposed to his jealous suspi- 
cions, the dishSuour pf their wives and daughters 
heightened the gratiSlcation of his sensual pas- 

, ’ i 

' ZosimiA, 1. ii. p> S^Rd. Aurelius Victor. 

^ Tht '^ssage of Aurelius Victor should be read iu the follow- 
ing manner: Primus instituto ()essimo, munmm, specie, Patres Ora- 
(^e57u^peconiaiQ conferre jpiojdi^nti sibi cogeret. 
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CHAP, sions^. It may be presQtned, that an Imperial 
lover vi^as seldom reduced to sigh in vain ; but 
whenever persuasion proved ineffectual^ j^e had 
recourse to violence ; and there remains one me- 
morable example of a noble matron, who pre- 
served her chastity by a voluntary Jeath. The 
soldiers were the only order- of then whom he ap- 
peared to respect, or stqdii^ to please. He filled 
Rome and Italy with armed troops, connived at 
their 'tumnlts, suffered them with impunity to 
pIuo'iIh*, and even ta ma|;|^e, the defenceless 
people^*; and indulging tKem in the same licen- 
tiousness which their emperor enjoyed, Maxen- 
tius often bestowed on his military favourites the 
splendid villa, or the beantiful jsdfe, of a senator. 
A prince of such a character, alike incapable of 
governing either in peace or in war, might pur- 
chase the suppoit, but he could never obtain the 
esteem, of the army. Yet his pride was equal 
to his other vices. Whilst he passed his indo- 
lent life, either within the walls of his palace, 
or in the neighbouring gardens of Sallust, he 
was repeatedly beard to declare, that he ahne 
was emperor, and that the other princes were 
no more than ; his lieutenants^; ba^i^hom he 

^ Paiii;gyr. Vet ix. 3. Euseb. Hist, Hccl^ viiL et in Vit. 
C)oiisiant. i. 33, 34, RuSnus, c. 17* . The vi?^UB miHon, whq 
stabbed herself to escape the violenceSll^axentiiiisf'was a Christian;;^ 
wife to the praefect of the city, and her name m Sophronia. li 
still remains a question among the casuist!, W^her,^on such occa- 
sions, suicide is justifiable? " 

^'Pne^oriairis csedem Tulgi quondam annuerqt, is the vague ex- 
pression of'Awelhis Victor. See more particular, though sofnewhat 
difierent, accounts of a tumult ij^'^iMisacre wBich ihapptoed at 
Rdnrrc .,in Eusehius (]U viii. c. H.),- andjn'Zosi|^i!S<U ii. p. M 
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lad devolved the defence of the frontier - pro- CHAP, 
nncesy that he might enjoy without interruption 
:he elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which 
3ad so long regretted the absence, lamented, dur- 
ing the six years of his reign^ the presence of her 
sovereign 

Though Constantine might view the conduct Civil war 
of Maxentius with abhorrence, and the situation conston- 
of the Romans with compassion, we have 
reason to presume that he would have taken up tius. 
arms to punish the one, or to relieve the d^tlier. 

But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to pro- 
voke a formidable enemy, whose ambition had 
been hitherto restrained by considerations of pru- 
dence, rather than by principles of justice^. 

After the death of Maximian, his titles, accord- 
ing to the established custom, had been erased, 
and his statues thrown down with ignominy. 

His son, who had persecuted and deserted him 
when alive, affected to display the most pious 
regal'd for his memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted 
on all the statues that had been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the honour of Constantine. That 
wuse prince, who sincerely wished to decline a 

Sec in the Panegyric (U. 14.), a lively description of the indo- 
lence and Tain pride of Maxentius. In another place, the orator ob- 
serves, that the riches *which Rome had accumulated in a period of 
1060 years, were lavished by the tyrant on his mercenary bands ; rc- 
demptis ad civite latrocinium manihus ingesserat. 

« After the victory of Constantine, it was unirersally allowed, 

\hi>t the motive of delivering the republic from a detested t^ni, 
would, at any time, have justified his expedition into Italy. Euseb, 
in Vit. Copstaotin. 1. i. c. 20. Pan^yr. Vet. ix. 2. 
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CHAP, war, with the difficulty aiid importance of which 
he was sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled 
tlje insult, and bought tor redress by the milder 
expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced, 
that the hostile and ambitious designs of the 
. Italian emperor made it necessary fo** him to arm 
in his ,own defence^ Maxentius, who openly 
avowed his pretensions to the whole monarchy of 
. the West, had already prepared a very consider- 
able' three to invade the Gallic provinces on the 
"Stlle^f Rhsetia; and though he could not expect 
any assistance from Licinius, he was flattered with 
the hope that the legions of Illyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously declare 
themselves his soldiers and subjects^. Constan- 
tine no longer hesitated. He had deliberated with 
caution^ he acted with vigour^ He gave a pri- 
vate audience to the ambassadors, who, in the 
name of the senate and pimple, conjured him to 
deliver Rome from a detest^ tyrant ; and, without 
regarding the timid remonstrances of his council, 
he resolved to prevent the enemy, and to carry 
the war into the heart of Italy*. 

* ZosimuSf ]. 11 . p. 84, 85^ Nazarias m Pao^r. x. 7—13. - 

** See Paiiegyr. Vet. iz. 3. Oniai^ Comitibus et Du- 

cibus non ao^iim bicite muiisantibus^ jed, e^m aperte timentibus; 
contra consilia bominum, contra Harusplcum inonita, ipse per temet 
liberaiidc brbis tempus Teoisse sentires.' The embassy of the Ro- 
mans is mentioned only by ^haras (1. iCiii.) and b^ Cedreniia (in 
Compend. Hist. p. 870.) : but those modern Greeks had tHe oppor- 
tuni^ of consulting many, wtriters which have since been lost, aroong^ 
which we may reckon the U& of Cpostantine by Praxagoras. Pho- i 
Uus* .(p< 63.) has made A short extract from that historical woilt^” 
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is 

*The enterprise was as full of danger as of chap. 
glory ; and the unsuccessful event of two former 
invasions was sufficient to inspire the most serious Prepara- 
apprehensions. The veteran troops who revered 
the name of Maximian^ had embraced in both 
those wars the party of his son, and were now 
restrained by a sense of honour, as well as of 
interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
'desertion. Maxentius, who considered the Prae- 
torian guards as the firmest defence of his throne, 
had increased them to their ancient estabiish- 
ment ; and they composed, including the rest of 
the Italians who were enlisted into his service, 
a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. 

Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians had 
been raised since the reduction of Africa. Even 
Sicily furnished its proportion of troops; and 
the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hundred 
and seventy thousand foot, and eighteen thousand 
horse. The wealth of Italy supplied the expences 
of the war ; and the adjacent provinces were ex- 
hausted, to form immense magazines of corn and 
every other kind of provisions. 

The whole foite of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse” ; 
and as the defejoce of the Rhine required an ex- 
traordinary atteption ^during the absence of the 


" Zosimus (1. ii. p. 86.) has given lis this curious accouiii of the 
forces on both’^sides. He makes no mention of any naval arma- 
ments, though we are assured (Panegyr. Vet. ix« 25.) that the war 
was carried on by sea as well as by land; and that the fle^t of 
. Constantine took fosMSsion of Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of 
ittly. 
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emperor, it was not iii his f^wer to emploj 
/above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacri&ced the public safety' to his pri- 
vate quarrel *4 At the head of about forty 
thousand aoldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy^ whose numbers were at least four times 
superior to his own. But the armies of Rome,‘ 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgience and luxury. Habi-* 
tuatbd to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
^tooh'^he £eld with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of reteranswho had almost forgotten, 
or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
use of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers 
of the empire against the barbarians of the North ; 
and in the performance of that laborious service, 
tlieir valour was exercised, and their discipline 
confirmed. There appeared the same difference 
between the leaders as between the armies. 
Caprice or flattery had tempted Maxentius with 
the hopes of conquest ; but these aspiring hopes 
soon gave way to the habits of pleasure and the 
consciousness of his inexperience. The intrepid 
mind of Constantine; had been trained from his 
earliest youth to. war, to action, and to military 
command. * 


When Hannibal inarch^ j 


Constan- 
tine passes, ^ VT?.,. . 

^(leAips. he was obliged, first, to discbver, and then to 

” Paneg^. Vet ja:, 3 . It is not surprisiog that the oraiSr should 
diminish the numbers with which hit sovereign atchieved the con-, 
quest of Italy ; but it appears Minevdiat singular, that he should 
the tyrant's army at no more dian 100,000 men. 
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opeiij a way over moumains and through savage chap 
nations^ that had never yielded a passage to a 
regular army”. The Alps were then guarded 
by nature, they are now fortihed by art. Cita- 
dels constructed with no less skill than labour 
and expence, command every avenue into the 
plain, and on that side render Italy almost in- 
accessible to the enemies of the king of Sar- 
••dinia”. But in the course of the intermediate 
period, the generals, who have attempted ^ the 
passage, have seldom experienced any difficulty* 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine, the 
peasants of the mountains were civilized and 
obedient subjects ; the country was plentifully 
stocked with provisions, and the stupendous high- 
ways, which the Romans bad carried over the 
Alps, opened several communications between 
Gaul and Italy”. Constantine preferred the 
road of the Cottiau Alps, or, as it is now call- 
ed, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with 
such active diligence, that he descended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of 


" The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and 
Italy, are those of Mount St. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount 
Generre. Tradition, and a resemblance of names (Alpes Pennintf), 
had assigned the first of the^ for the march of Hannibal (see Simlcr 
de Alpibus). The Chevalier de Folard (Polyb. tom. iv.) and 
M. d'Anvilld have led him over ^ount Genevre. But notwith- 
standing the authority of an experienced officer and a learned geo- 
grapher, the pretensions of Mount Cenis are supported in a specious, 
not to say a convincing, manner by M. Grosley. Observations sur 
ritalie, tom. i. p. 40, &c. 

^ La Brunette near Suse, Demont, Exiles, Fenestrelles, Coni, &c. 

* " See Ammian. Marcellin. xv. 10. His description of the fbads 
over the Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 
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CHAP. Maxentius had received any cei:tain intelligence 
departure from the banks of the Rhine.' 
The city of Susa, however, which is situated at 
the foot of Mount Cenis,' was surrounded with 
walls, and provided with a g^ison sniiiciently. 
numerous to check the progress of an invader; 
but the impatience of Constantine’s troops dis- 
dained the tedions ' forms of a swge^ The same 
day that they appeared before Susa, they appIjiedN 
fire 40 the gates, and ladders to the walls; And 
‘moulding to the assault amidst a shower of stoi»es 
and arrows,' they entered the place sword in handj 
and cut in pieces the greatest part of the gar- 
rison. The flames weie ratingnished by , the care 
of Constantine, and the remains of Sdsa pre- 
served from total destruction. Abont forty miles 
from thence, a more severe contot awaited him. 

Bttdeof A numerous -^army of Italians was' assembled nn- 
der the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
0|f l^irin. Its principal strength consisted in 
a species of heavy cavalry, which the Ro- 
mans, since the decline of . their discipline, 
had borrowed from the nations ; of the East. 
The horses,; as ,weil as the men, were , clothed 
in complete armour, tiie jomts. of which 
were artfully adapted to .^be motions of their 
bodies. The. , aspect of tbii.^ cavdi^ was 
foimidable, .thejr weight ^alnost ■ iri^istible ; 
and as, on friis occasion, their generals bad 
drawn theni. np ' in a compact column or 
wedge, with .a sharp point, and with spreading 
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flanks, they flattered tfaeniselves that they should CH/ 
easily break and trample down the army of Con- 
stantine. They might, perhaps, have succeeded 
in their design, had not their experienced ad- 
versary embraced the same method of defence, 
which in similar circumstances had been prac- 
tised by Aurelian. The skilful evolutions of 
Constantine divided and baffled this massy co- 
■ Inmn of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled 
in confusion towards Turin ; and as the gates of 
the city were shut against them, very few ^scaped 
the sword of the victorious pursuers. By this 
important service, Turin deserved to experience 
the clemency and even favour of the conqueror. 

He made his entry into the Imperial palace of 
Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between 
the Alps and the Po not only acknowledged the 
power, but embraced with zeal the party, of Con- * 
stantine'*®. 

From Milan to Rome, the /Emilian and Fla- Siege a 
minian highways offered an easy march of about Veroiia 
four hundred miles ; but though Constantine 
was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he pru- 
dently directed bis operations against another 
army of Italians, who, by their strength and 
position, might either oppose his .progress, or, 
in case of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. , Ruricius Pompeianus, a general distin- 
guished by his valour and ability, had under his 


" Zosimus as well as Eusebius hasten from the passage of the 
Alps to i;he decisive action near Rome. We must apply to th^two 
Panegyrics, for th^ intemiediate acUons of Constantin^ 

VOL. II*. a 
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CHAP, command the city of Verona, and all the troops 
" ^ station^ in the province of Venetia. 

As soon as he was informed that Constantine was 
advancing towards .him, he detached a large 
body of cavalry, which was defeated in an en- 
gagement near Brescia, and puisned by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. 
The necessity, the importance, and the diffi- 
culties of the siege of Verona, immediately 
presented themselves to the sagacious mind of 
Constantine®’^. The city was accessible only by 
a narrow peninsula towards the west, as the 
other three sides were surrounded by the Adige, 
a rapid river which covered the province of 
Venetia, from whence the besieged derived an 
inexhaustible supply of men and provisions. 
It was not without great difficulty, and after 
several fruitless attempts, that Constantine 
found means to pass the river at some dis- 
tance above the city, and in a place where the 
torrent was less violent. He then encom- 

passed Verona with strong lines, pushed his 
attacks mth prudent vigour, and repelled a 
desperate sally of Pompeianus. That intrepid 
general, when he bad used every means of de- 
fence that the strength of the place or that of 
the garrison could afford, secretly escaped from 

^ Thd J^anjuis MaiSei has examined the siege and battle of 
Verona with that degree of attention and accuracy which was due 
to a JBrtmbrable action that happened in his native country. The 
fortiHcations of that city, constructed by Gallienus, were less exten- 
sive than the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was not included 
within their circumference. Sec Verona Ulustrata, Fart T- p. 142. 
150 .^ 
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Verona, anxious not for his own but for the pub- CH 
lie safety. Witli indefatigable diligence he soon 
collected an army suflScient either to meet Con- 
stantine in the field, or to attack him if he obsti- 
nately remained within his lines. The emperor, 
attentive to the motions, and informed of ibe ap- . 
proach, of so formidable an enemy, left a part of 
his legions to continue the operations of the 
siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on 
whose valour and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, he advanced in person to engage the 
general of Maxentius. The army of Gaul was 
drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 
practice of war; but their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far ex- 
ceeded his own, suddenly changed bis 'disposi- 
tion, and, reducing the second, extended Uie 
front of his first, line to a just proportion with 
that of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only 
veteran troops can execute without confusion 
in a moment of danger, commonly prove de- 
cisive: but as this engagement began towards 
the close of the day, and w^as contested with 
great obstinacy during the whole night, there 
was less room for the conduct of the generals 
than for the courage of the soldiers. The re- 
turn of light displayed the victory of Con- 
stantine, and a field of carnage covered with 
many thousands of the vanquished Italians. 
Their general, Pompeianus, was found among 
the slain; Verona immediately surrendered at 
discretion, and the garrison was made prisone 
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CHAP, of war®. When the officers of the victorious 
. army congratulated their master on this import- 
ant success, they ventured to add some respectful 
complaints, of such a nature, however, as the 
most jealous monarchs will listen to without dis- 
pleasure. They represented to Constantine, that, 
not contented with performing all the duties of a 
commander, he had exposed his own person with 
an excess of valour which almost degenerated into 
fashness ; and they conjured him for the future 
topay^nore regard to the preservation of a life, 
in which the safety of Rome and of the empire 
was involved^. 

Indolence While Constantine signalized his conduct 
ofMaxen-®®^ valour in the field, the sovereign of 
tins. Italy appeared insensible of the calamities 
and danger of a civil war which raged in 
the heart of his dominions. Pleasure was 
still the only business of Maxentius. Con- 
cealing, or at least attempting to conceal, 
from the public knowledge the misfortunes 
of his arms®®, he indulged himself in a vain 
confidence, which deferred the remedies of 
the approaching evil, without defeiting the 
evil itself®^. The rapid progress of Constan- 

" They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives ; and 
the whole council was at a loss ; but the sagacious conqueror imagined 
the happy expedient of converting into fetters the swords of the van- 
quished. Panegyr. Vet ix. 11. 

“ Panegyr. Vet. ix. 10. 

** Literas calamitatum suaruni indices supprimeb^. Pan^r. 
Vet. ix. 15 . 

Remedia malorujn podus quam maladifferebat, is the line cen- 
sure which Tacitus passes on the supine indolence 'of Vitellius. 
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tihe*^ was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from CH 
this fatal security ; he flattered himself^ that his 
well-known liberality, and the majesty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasions, would dissipate with the 
same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability, who had served 
under the banners of Maxiinian, were at length 
compelled to inform his efieminate son of the 
imminent danger to which he was reduced and, 
with a freedom that at once surprised and con- 
vinced him, to urge the necessity of preventing 
his ruin, by a vigorous exertion of bis remaining 
power. The resources of Maxeutius, both of 
men and money, were still considerable. The 
Praetorian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his cause ; 
and a third army was soon collected, more nu- 
merous than those which bad been lost in the 
battles of Turin and Verona. It was far from 
the intention of the emperor to lead his troops in 
person. A stranger to the exercises of war, he 
trembled at the apprehension of so dangerous a 
contest; and as fear is commonly superstitions, 
he listened with melancholy attention to the ru- 
mours of omens and presages which seemed to 
menace his life and empire. Shame at length 
supplied the place of <^urage, and forced him to 
take *the field. He was unable to sustain the 


The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that Con- 
*91911 tine .was still at Verona, the Ist of September, A. D. S 12 »and 
that the memorable era of the indiGtioni was dated from his conquest 
of the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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CHAP, contempt of the Roman people. The Circus re- . 
sounded with their indignant clamours, and they 
tumultuously besieged the gates of the palace, 
reproaching the pusillanimity of their indolent 
sovereign, and celcbmting the heroic spirit of 
Constantine^^ Before Maxentius left Rome, he 
consulted the Sibylline books. The guardians of 
these ancient oracles were as well versed in the 
arts oF this world as they were ignorant of the se- 
crets'of fate ; and they returned him a very pru- 
dent answer, which might adapt itself to the 
. event, and secure their reputation whatever should 
be the chance of arms 

Victory of The celerity of Constantine’s march has been 
tinrncar compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the 
A°D*^3i2 Caesars ; nor is the flattering parallel 

28 th Oct. repugnant to the truth of history, since no more 
than fifty-eight days elapsed between the surren- 
der of Verona and the final decision of the war. 
Constantine had always apprehended that the 
tyrant would consult the dictates of fear, and 
perhaps of prudence ; and that, instead of risk- 
ing his last hopes in a general engagement, he 
would shut himself up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazines secured him against the 
danger of famine ; and as the situation of Con- , 
stantine admitted not of delay, he might have^ 
been reduced to the sad necessity of destroying 
with fire and sword the Imperial city, thei noblest 
reward of his victory, and the deliverance of 

^ See Pknegyr. Vet xi. 16. LacUntius de M. P. c. 44. 

**1110 die hosteqi Romanorum-esse pprituruin. «> The vanquished 
priace Imine of course the enemy of Rome. 
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. wbicb bad been the motive^ or rather indeed the 
pretence, of the civil war^. It was with eqnal 
surprise and pleasure, that on his arrival at a 
place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from 
Rome®®, he discovered the army of Maxentius 
prepared to give him battle®^. Their long front 
filled a very spacious plain, and their deep array 
reached to the banks of the Tyber, which covered 
their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are 
informed, and we may believe, that Constan- 
tine disposed his troops with consummate skill, 
and that he chose for himself the post of ho- 
nour and danger. Distinguished by the splen- 
dour of his arms, he charged in person the 
cavalry of his rival ; and his irresistible attack 
determined the fortune of the day. The ca- 
valry of Maxentius was principally composed 
either of unwieldly cuirassiers, or of light 
Moors and Numidians. They yielded to the 
vigour of the Gallic horse, which possessed 
more activity than the one, more firmness 
than the other. The defeat of the two wings 
left the infantry without, any protection on 

« See P?negyr. Vet. lx. I6. *. 27. The former of tbeie orators 
magnifies the hoards of com, which Maxentius had collected from 
Africa and the Islands. And yet, if there is any troth in the scarcity 
mentioned by Eusebius (in Vit^iwiantih. I. i. c. 36.), the Imperial 
granaries must have been open bi'ily to the soldiers. 

“ Maxentius . . .tandem urfaie in Saxa Rubrtt, millia ferme novcm 
■ aegerrime progressus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarius Geograph. 

' AnBti. tom. i-'p. 463. SaxaRubra was in the neighbourhood of the 
Cremcra, a trifling rivulet, illurtratcd by the valour and glorious 
• death of the three hundred Fabii. ^ 

* The post ndiich Maxtotius had tahen, with the Tyber in his 
rear, is very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix. ifi. x. 28. 
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CHAP, its flanks, and the undisciplined Italians fled 
V without reluctance irom the standard of a tyrant 
whom they had always hated, and whom they 
no longer feared. ..fjlie Prsetorians, conscious 
that their ofiences Were beyond the reach of 
mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. 
Notwithstanding their repeated efforts, ' those 
brave veterans were unable to recover the vic- 
tory: they obtained, however, an honourable 
death ; and it was observed that their bodies 
covered the same ground which had been occu- 
pied by their ranks®®. The confusion then be- 
came general, and the dismayed troops of Max- 
entius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed 
by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of 
the Tyber. The emperor himself attempted to 
escape back into the city over the Milvian bridge, 
but the crowds which pressed together through 
that narrow passage, forced him into the river, 
where he was immediately drowned by the weight 
of his armour®^. His body, which had sunk 
very deep into the mud, was found with some 

^ £xce|^ latrocinii ilUQSprimi8,Bti2etoribu8, qui desperate veni&» 
Jocum quern pugnae sumpsfeiant tW^ere corporibus. Panegyr. Vet. 
ix. 17. " ■ ' ' 

^ A veiy idle niawcir eoon prevailed, that Maxentius, who, had 
not taken any precaution for retreat, had contrived a very, 

artfhl snare to destrt^ the arniy^ the ppieuers } but that the wooden 
bridge which was to ^vebeen loosened op tbe approach of Constan- 
tioe, unluckily broke down under the weight of the flying Italians. 
M. de Tillemont (Hut. des Enij^reors, tom. iv. part'*^: p. 576.) very 
seriously examines whether, in ookittadicrion to common ^nse, the 
testimony pfEusebius and Zosiihusen^t to prevail over the silence 
of ll^tantios, Nazai^ and ttte anpnyntous, but contemporary 

orator, who oompoaedL the uin^paiiisgjf^ , 
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.difficnlty the next day. The sight of his head, CHAP, 
when it was exposed to the. eyes of the people, 
convinced them of their deliverance, and admo- 
nished them to receive, with acclamations of loy- 
alty and gratitude, the fortunate Constantine, who 
thus atchieved by his valour and ability the most 
splendid enterprise of his life^®. 

In the use of victory, Constantine neither^ de- His ncep. 
served the praise of clemency, nor incurred the**®"' 
censure of immoderate rigour'^ He inflicted, 
the same treatment, to which a defeat 'would 
have exposed his own person and family, put to 
death the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully 
extirpated his whole race. The most distin- 
guished adherents of Maxentius must have ex- 
pected to share bis fate, as they had shared his 
prosperity and his crimes ; but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of 
, victims, the conqueror resisted, with firmness and 
humanity, those servile clamours, which were 
dictated by flattery as well as by resentment. 
Informers were punished and discouraged; the 
innocent, who had sufiered under fhe late ty- 
ranny, were recalled from exile, and restored to 


^ ZosimuB, ). ii. p. 86— and the two Panegyrics, the former 
of wh^h was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the dearest 
i^dn of this great battle. Xactaotios, Eusebius, and even the 
Epitomes, supply several useful hints. 

Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. p. SB.)* that 
oh||^ few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death ; but we 
in^ly%mark the expressive passage of Nazarius (Panegyr. Vet. x, 6‘.), 
Omnibus qui labefactari statu m ejus poterani cum siirpe ddetis. The 
other ora^tor (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20,21.) contents himself with ob- 
serving, that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
cruel maisacrea of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla. 
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CHAP, tbcir estates. A general act of oblivion quieted , 
the minds and settled the property of the people, 
both in Italy and in Africa^^ The first time 
that Constantine honoured the senate with his 
presence, he recapitulated bis own services and* 
exploits in a modest oration, assured that illus- 
trious order of his sincere regard, and promised 
to re-establish its ancient dignity and privileges. 
The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning pro- 
fessions by the empty titles of honour, which it 
was yet in their power to bestow ; and without 
presuming to ratify the authority of Constantine, 
they passed a decree to assign him the first rank 
among the three Augustin who governed the 
Roman world^\ Games and festivals were insti- 
tuted to preserve the fame of his ' victory, and 
several edifices, raised at the expence of Maxen- 
tius, were dedicated to the honour of his success- 
ful rival. The triumphal arch of Constantine 
still remains a melancholy proof of the decline 
of the arts, and a singular testimony of the 
meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find 
in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was 
capable of adorning that public monument'; the 
arch of Trajan, without any , respect either for 
his , memory or for the rules of propriety, 
was stripped of ' its most elegant figwes:''* The 
difference of times and persons, of actions and 

” See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this al^d the enStiitg 
year, in the Theodosian Code. - 

Paoegyr. Vet. is. SO. Lactantios de M. P. c, 44. Maximin> ■ 
who was confessedly the eldest Csesar, . claimed, with some shew of 
reason, the first rank among the Augosti. 
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characters, was totally disregarded. The Par- chap. 
thian captives appear prostrate at the feet oi a 
prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Constantine. The new ornaments which it was 
necessary to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
most unskilful manner^*. 

The final abolition of the Prsetorian guards and con- 
was a measure of prudence as well as of revenge. 

Those haughty troops, whose numbers and pri- 
vileges had been restored, and even augmented, 
by Maxentiiis, were for ever suppressed by Con- 
stantine, Their fortified camp was destroyed, 
and the few Praetorians who had escaped the 
fury of the sword, were dispersed among the 
legions, and banished to the frontiers of the 
empire, where they might lie serviceable without 
again becoming dangerous^^ By suppressing 
the troops which were usually stationed in Rome, 
Constantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity 
of the senate and people, and the disarmed 
capital was exposed without protection to the 
insults or neglect of its distant master. We may 


Adhac cuncta opera quit maguiflce construxerat, urbis faimm, 
aMue basilicam, Flavii mentis patres sacravere. Aurelius Victor. 
Wall regard to the theft of Trqjan’s trophies, consult Flaminius 
VaAa, apud Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and I'Antiquiie 


lhaude of the latter, tom. iv. p. 171. 


Pratoriae legiones 


ac subsidia faettoniboa aptiora quam urhi 


Homs, snblata penitus ; simul arma atque ms indumenti miliuris. 
Aurelius Victor, j^imus (1. ii. p. 8g.) mentions this fiictas'an 
historian, and it is very pompously celebutted in the niW,b Panegyric. 
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CHAP, observe, that in this last effort to preserve tlleir 
j expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre- 
hension of a tribute, had raised Maxentins to the 
throne. He exacted that tribute from the senate 
under the name of a free gift. They implored the 
assistance of Constantine. He vanquished the 
tyrant, and converted the free gift; into a perpetual 
tax. senators, larding to the declaration 
which!^^Va reqtiiredjof^their property, were divided* 
into* several classes* The most opulent paid an- 
nually < eight pounds of gold, the next class paid 
four, the last two, and those whose poverty might 
have claimed an exemption, were assessed how- 
ever at seven pieces of gold. Besides the regular 
members of the senate, their sons, their descend- 
ants, and even their relations, enjoyed the vain 
privileges, and supported the heavy burdens, of the 
senatorial order ; nor will it any longer excite our 
surprise, that Constantine should be attentive to 
increase the number of persons who were included 
under so useiul a description After the defeat 
of Maxentins, the victorious emperor passed no 
more than two or three mouths in Rome, which 
he visited twioB during the remainder of his life, 
to celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his^,reign. Constantine 

” Ex oDanibus provinciis.optimates viros Curiae tuae pigneravefia ; 
ut Senates dignitas • . . ex jtotfoa Orlus flore consisteret. N^iza- 

' rius in Panegyr. Vtit x. 3$. , *X%e word pignerubenf might 
seem maliciously chosen. Gonceming the senatorial tax, see Zosi- 
mus, 1. ii. p. 115 . the second dtle of the sixth book of the Theodo- 
sian Code, yeith Goddroy's Commentary, and Memoires de 1* Aca- 
demie des tntoriptibns, tom. xxvUi. p. 726. 
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was almost perpetually in motion to exercise the chap. 
legions, or to inspect the state of the provinces. 

Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmiurn, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, were the occasional places of his 
residence, till be founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and Asia^. 

Before Constaotide inarched into Italy, be had HisalH- 
secured the friendships or at least the neutrality, of 
Licinius, the Illyrian emp^r. He had promised A. D. sjs. 

.. . « t .• Miirch. 

ms sister Constantia m marriage to that prince; 
but the celebration of the nuptials was deferred till 
after the conclusion of the war, and the interview 
of the two emperors at Milan, which was. ap- 
pointed for that purpose, appeared to cement the 
union of their families and interests^. In the midst 
of the public festivity they were suddenly obliged 
to take leave of each otberi ,An inroad of the 
Franks summoned Constantine to the Rhine, and 
the hostile approach of thelsovereign of Asia de- 
manded the immediate presence of Licinius. Maxi- War bc- 
min had been the secret ally of Maxentius, and 
without being discouraged by his fate, be resolved and Lici- 
to try the fortune of a civil war. He moved ont rj,.; 
of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in 


From the Theodosian Code, we may now begin to trace the 
jtions of the emperors \ but the dates both of time and place liave 
||uent1y been altered by the carelessness of transcribers. 

* ^osimus (1. ii. p. 89.) observes, that before the war the sister 
lonstantine had been betrothed to Licinius. According to the 
, -tiger Victorf Diocletian was invited to the nuptials j but having 
^ntured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a second letter 
filled with reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cause oi 
Maxentius and M^xiinin. 
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CHAP, the depth of winter. The season was severe and 
tenopestuous ; great numbers of men as well as 
horses perished in the snow; and as the roads 
were broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged 
to leave behind him a considerable part of thr 
heavy baggage, whicli was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his forced marches. By this extra- 
ordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a 
harassed but formidable army, on the bunks of the 
Thracian Bosphorus, before the lieutenants of 
Licinius were apprised of his hostile intentions. 
Byzantium surrendered to the power of Maximin, 
after a siege of eleven days. He was detained 
some days under the walls of Heracleu ; and he 
had no sooner taken possession of that city, than 
he was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 
had pitched his camp at the distance of only 
Thede- eighteen miles. After a fruitless negociation, in 
April 30. ^ 1 *® fwo princes attempted to seduce the 

fidelity of each other’s adherents, they bad recourse 
to arms. The emperor of the East commanded 
a disciplined and veteran army of above seventy 
thousand men, and Licinius, who had collected 
about thirty thousand Illyrians, was at first op- 
pressed by the superiority of numbers. His mili- 
tary skill, and the firmness of his troops, restored 
the day, and obtained a decisive victory. 
incredible speed which Maximin exerted in . lis 
flight, is much more celebrated than his prov2^ss 
in the battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards' i^e 
was seen pale, trembling, and without his Imperial 
ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and sixty 
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miles from the place of his defeat. The wealth of chap. 
Asia was yet unexhausted ; and though the flower 
of his veterans bad fallen in the late action,^ he 
had still power, if he could obtain time, to draw 
very numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But and death 
he survived bis misfortunes only three or four?or^®r. 
months. His death, which happened at Tarsus, 
was variously ascribed to despair, to poison, and 
'to the divine justice. As Maximin was alike des- 
titute of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented 
neither by the people nor by the soldiers. The 
provinces of the East, delivered from the terrors 
of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the authority 
of Licinius^®. 

The vanquished emperor left behind him two Cmdiy of 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl 
about seven, years old. Their inoffensive age 
might have excited compassion ; but the com- 
passion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from txtingmhing the 
name and memory of bis adversary. The death 
of Severianus will admit of less excuse, as it was 
dictated neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror bad never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy youth, and the short 
and obscure reign of Severns, in a distant part of 

5 smpire, was already forgotten. But the exe- 
)n of Candidianus was an act of the blackest 
Ity and ingratitude. He was the natural son 


^ Zosimua mentions the defeat and death of Maximin as ordinary 
events j but Lactantius expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45— SO.), 
ascribing them to t];ie miraculous interposition of Heaven. Licinius 
at that time was one of the protectors of the church. 
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. ,GHAP. of Galerius, the friend and benefactor of Lki- 
, nius. The prudent father had judged him too 
young to sustain the weight of a diadem; but 
be bc^ed that, under the protection -of princes 
who were indebted to his ibvour for the Imperial 
purple j Candidianus migift/ pass a secure and 
honourable life. He ^as noyr advancing towards 
the twoniieth year of his age, and the royalty of 
bis births though unsupported eithe|[',by merit or 
ambition, was sufficient to.^asperat^ the jealous 
mind Qf Licinius”^. , To. these innocent and illus- 
trious victims of hif tyranny, we must add the 
wife and daiighter of the emperor Diocletian. 
When ^hat pn^nce confeired on .Galerius the title 
of Cas^r, .be hadrgiven -binfi in marriage his 
daughter Valeria, whose melancholy adventures 
might fumisb a very singiito subject for tragedy. 

Unfortu- She bad fulfilled; and even surpassed the duties, 

natefate a ■ t i j Vi. i 

of the em- » Wife* As sbo had uot any children herself„s|||f;r 

feria and' condescfiiidefl .to adopt the illegitimate sop. of 

Wmo- husband, ^variably towards 

unbappy Qaii^ianujsi the thnderness and anxiety 
of si Teal! mother.. After the d^ath of Galerius, 
her ampin :pQi»eisi.6ns. prpvohed :tbe avariee, and 
her persbhai ,nttrl4^^ excited the desires, of bis 
successor .He bad a tvife. still alive, . 


“ l^ietBiottiliS de Mi P. e.^ ., Aurelius Victor touches onAhe 
dfUmnt eofiduct of J^iiiii^>aad :fif Coi^tantine, in the use of|Tic« 
tory. ,s>!^ ; -j. 

" The sensual if^eUtese^hl^Wn were gratified at the expei.^ 
of his subjects. His dvxniolii^^ho forced away wives and viigins,' 
emnined their naked chlarms^witb luidous ouriofity, lest Any pai*c of 
their body should., be loufid -onwoit^ of the royal embnces. Coy- 
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Iwft dirorce was permitted by the Roman law, chap. 
and the fierce pas^ns of the tyrant demanded 
an immediate gratiit^tion. The answcr.of Va-' 

; leiia such as became dm dan^ter ancH^hiMr 
of emperors r bnt it wai tempered by the p^ 

dence. w^^Ai'^er' contKi^ opmpelied" 
her to ohte^i ^e represented , to dte penons 
whom Maz^in hfld‘ em{dpyed. on,diis .ocGtsioi^ 
that eyeir|tf :h(moiir co^ pMi^ :a w^omaa 
“ of ^er .and m n 

^‘thdi^t .of.iie^^' dewDcy least 

“ itwist . fOTba imr.idihrttep:tB iii^^ at a 

“ time when cf hb faiishi^ «idit|s he- 

neftctor were sdif warm ; wd whiki thcj sbiiTOWB 
“ of hk mipd woe still expressed by 1ier inonrn> 

“ ing ‘ featured .ha , declare, that 

“ s^.fiCtHild place. .fery- Utde oneidence in the 
^■^f^ibns (d! a jMii), whose, cruel inconstancy 

and aflec- 

Sj, W^^rT'-jrOn' tfek raphlsk the lore of 
i into iky^ as wit< 

nbses ^ ji^gea ^abre bwayif#|^’ disposal, 
it wu kMy ^1- 

>%'^d.''ppMee£i^,;aQ^^k&anaalt t^''' 
sSmi^I riu. the hniWKMr: of Vialeria. 


ik>otajtien 

H« e^testkere i^Mnfiscatadj' lik^^ and 

id^meiiiin dnotedw moat inluuiua tortures, 


liiiiid»iit- wwt 'Ik tlM! bMiiiw'ftir 

ikadosMrto be (paki% 

d, Uut'Ao peiWD' •hoBM nsi^k'Wilb-wjtiteit the pfpniNioD 
' the cajpem, " ui ipw y; e ^ tt fe . aup a fc ywi|iMailat eeet.'’ 
I s A ia th it Mi (<«. Mi'"’. 

* ldiafiuitim4e;M R A>s£r 

• vdE.-i • R.-' 
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CHAP. Aod several innocent and respectable matronSf 
who were honcrared with her fHendsbip, snffered 
death, on a' &ife ^jccnsatiAn. of adultery. The 
empress hehcfiF, to^H^r with her mother Prisea,-. 
was condemned to hzile; and as they were ig< 
nominuHisIy hurried iri>m jplace. to' place before 
they were ctm&wd to a seqnest^i^^ village in 
the deserts of 8yri% diey '^aqwsed their shame 
and distress to the provinces of the East, which, 
daring; thirty yeato, had respected their angast 
^gnity. Diodetian made several ineffectual ef- 
forts to alleviate the^misfortones of his daughter; 
and, as the last return that he expected for 
the Imperial pnrph^ whidi be had conferred 
upon Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might 
he permitted to shore his retirement of Solona, 
and to close tiie eyes of her afiSkted father**. 
He entreated, but as he could ho longer threaten, . 
his prayers were received with coldness and dh& 
dain; and the pride of Maximin was gratifiech in 
treating Dipcl^n as a snpplumt, and his daio^tm 
as, a crimitu^:' ^e death of Maximin seemed to 
assure the eiaqwesses of a iavonralde alttration in 
their fbrtanen The' pubKie disorders rdaxed tius ‘ 
vigtlaace of tiirir j^ard, and they easily fenUd 
means to escape from die place of thehr ' exiled 
and 'to repair,' though. srith^wtoe. :praanitiqa, ^ 
and in disj^se, to toe . pourt- of Iddnitis. |[Iis 

' ^ utoewai;4{c,i|^SSI|c.eo9nsaw«n^ nmiweAst 

potentcm sf 

de )|.P.c.4i.).;yi^^ wiiti the 



4b(i>ATionr, io libe fint days of Jiiii ii)i^7 aild chap. 

the hononrafale whiA^ to - 

- yowg Cancl^4n^:^nk^^^^ Val^Ha wi^ a 
^rCi’at./Satufitctioii, bp^ fer' own ' acmnAfj ' 

, ' OB lhat of Iter adcipte^ son. Biut these gr^H. 
fill pi^sjtedfii /'Verijfy'^te^ ' wcce«^< by i;horr 6 r’ ’ 
and ^toni^^i^ ; add ' the bloody exocutions 
V trhich signed; ithe.p^ of Niiatnedte, suffix 
dently oonyirtoed her, tfaat'the thVone of Max-.: 
imin was, filled: by a tyranf niore inhuman than 
himself. ' Valeria tonsnlted her' safety by a hasty 
, flight, and, still accompamed by her mother 
Prisca,; they wandered above fifteen,' months 

through the provinces, concealed in the dis- 
guise of plebeian habits. They were at length 
discpyOred at Thetealonica; and as the sen- 
tehde of thejr death was already pronoqnced, 
were, immediately , beheaded, and their bo- 
thrown inte thfr-»e’a- ^be people gaaed on 
..melancholy .spectacle ; hot thejr grief and 
indign^on suppressed by the. Ifeiiors of a 
militw^ gnaed’ Sncb w^ the tfi^iiyortby fate 
. of the -tsi^, ;^ dangbtef .-of Bipcletiap. We 
daqi^t‘^'ifl^^%!iiiifoitniies^ we .caniiot discover 
^eir 'immep, wj^tever idea .We. may justly 
of O^^y of .JidiiiiQS, it iemains ' 

:« :mii||^:;of he; was not contented 

qupqfe Vtri^i ' provinciaB quindtflni men^us ple- 

f |^]|^rraga1^ Lactantios de> M. P. c. «1. Theie ia me 
lether we ahoald tSie ftten moDtb^ fronii the mo- 

her eipifc, or Ihim ihkt of eacapfi, The ezpr^9D of 
aecnis to denote tMt^womustijp. 

pote, %m the tteatiae of «vil 

war betwwD Liciuioa aofl Sep Cnpw, ^ 



^4 

CHAP. 

XIV.; 

Quarrel 
between ^ 
Conatan* 
tine and 
Liciniua. 
A.D.314. 


the DECLINE 

,wki. 8on|)e/c%ore ;90!cr^ decent method of 
revenge®-^ 

>yaiB now divided between 
CoBj^ntine arid li^infi^^the former of wbom 
was master of . the -West, ,Brd ^the latter of^the 
Eastl K |t ib%ht pjK^haps hai^t)^ expected that 
!^the Vcohqserors, feigned and 

coqhe^ ’ bj: . a private as welt as :pi^blic al- 
diance^ Would 'bave-renoaii^d, or at least would 
have suspended, any farther d^igps of ambi- 
tion.; • And jet a year bad scarcely elapsed after 
the, death of Mammin, .before the victorious 
emperors tnrnqd^ their arms against each other. 
The ^geniu^^' the success, and the aspiring tem- 
per of Constantine, may . 86610 to .mar]k him 
out as the aggressor;, but the perfidious cha- 
racter of Licinius justifies the most unfa voutr 
able suspicions, and by.; the faint light wbhh 
history , reflects ph 4his W we m|y 

discover a.,^::<^^ fpinentpd^ by his^^arts 

against ' the^^authority of his colleague. - .Cpor 
stahtine badijately given his sister Anfeasia in 
inarriage to Bassiaiaus, a.,man of, a considerable 
family and fortune and had eld^t^/^is new 
kinsman to the rank^of Cssar. Accoiding ip 
the system of gpyernmentjnstitoted,; h^^ 
tian, Italy, and perbap8;4ifrfe^;, w^^^ 

. " Its iiiii pi^jcitU et coiidiU<ii,i$tti» dt fL P.\ 

iunotfe wife fedat abler 

‘ of ONfeihu of pity and ^ultatioi ^ 


Ijlii, the .Valesian Fragmeni; n. 


/•“.'the 

713. w^l pei^^^ttecoie^ a bold aid licenttoua para^ 

phrase} bpfcif will acknowledge 

. 4181 iny nnil^jrpr:^ is pcbbttbfe s^^consistcnt. 
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for his department in the Bat the per- CHAP, 

forniance of the promised favour wm either at-v ^^^ . 
tended with so much delay, or ^ompanied with 
so many unequal conditions, tl|t|the fidelity of 
Bassianus was alienated rather tlsim secured hy 
the honourable distinctioii' which be had obtained. 

His nomination had been ratified by the consent 
of Licinius, and that artAil prince, by the means ' 
of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a 
secret and dangerous correspondence with the 
new Caesar, to irritate his discontents, and to 
urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting by 
violence what he might in vain solicit from the 
justice of Constantine. But the vigilant emperor- 
discovered the conspiracy before if was ripe for 
execution; and, after solemnly renouncing the 
. alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the pur- 
ple, and inflicted the deserved punishment op his 
treason and ingi-atitudcr Ihe hah^hty refusal of 
Licinius, when he iVas required td Oliver up the 
criminals, who had tahen refuge iw his dominions, 
confirmed the suspicions already (^tertained of 
his pe^dy ; and the indignities oflered at ^mona, 
bn the frontibtu of Italy, to the statpes of Con- 
'atantine, became tbe isignal of discord between the 
two princes - 

'^hb' first: battiei^a^ fought near Cibalis, a FirstciTti 
^ b^vRumo^ Save,]J^g^ 

them. 


^ The eltuadoi} of ^ now dilledf Laybaeb* in 

Namibia (D’Anville Ge(^gr^hie Awimne, tap|. i. p. may 
su^t a Qoiyectare. As it lay to the ubuh-ea^l^'the Jnlien Alps, 
that iiQikihant ten^iy became aiiinxfal object bf diipntehetween 
the soTjBreigns of* Italy and ef lllyricttfn. 



f cttAP. ’,®^''tbe; 

y .xiv. n ’ tbis ' ii]i|Ki^t 

i‘i^j;^jcMitw .imQQafcbs; ''bi^gbt 

¥n“,:.3 infttred, that ^Iflie .caw 

3 ih Oct. was fitiddet)L^^^rovokad| and, tbat the ptoer w$a 

of the 

‘West had odly t^isotj thonsaai^" And the sove* 
df the ^itd oio^. than five; add thirty 
tho^jftod^ inferiority df nntnWs was, 

boweyW, coihjiens&ted by the advantage of the 
groiitid. Constantine had taken |)idst in a de- 
file about half a mile in breadth, between a 
Steep hill and a debp and in . that situa- 

tion he ste^tly expected and repulsed the first 
aittac^ of |he en^y^ He pursued his sue^ 
eess^ and ;adyai:^^ into the plain. But the 
veteran lemons of ;Illyric!iiii rallied under the 
standard! of h leader who had been trained, to 
arms in therschpc^ of ilfrobus and DiQcletiafjf. 
The missile^^weapons on . both sides were sdou 
exbtuisted equal vatour, 

rnshed to . a' dldsi^ e^ of swords and 

spears, and!i jthd d^btful dont^t ^ had already; ' 
lasted from th^ of day Jjib a laie bouy ^ 

iiof , the eyej^giv whe^ right wingj^,,wbi^ ' 
Conp^antine ^ fin^/p6rs®j^ v a y^pjops 

and 'decisive 'chai^.-' ;-Q^j;^,udi^s;;retr^^ 

mills OT.Swilc])'’*waB shuatm the;. 

' cS|^! df Ulytidt^t So^ &S^ or 

Bdgrstle, 4nd ;;^aiix af (Hs and Sa^.‘ , The 

^ mdh |mt6i(Ds 6n 

1^. cT AliiUk/lU i^fbckDoLr insSiM-^; dei ftiscrl^DS, 
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Licinin^ saved the '^mainder of his troo^ from a chap. 
total defeat ; but when he computed bis Joss^ ^ 
which anionnted to more than twenty thonsand 
men^ hes; thought it unsafe to pass the night in 
the presence of an active and victorious enemy. 
Abandoning his camp and magazines^ he march^ 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head 
of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was 
soon removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. 

.His diligence preserved his wife; his son, and 
his treasures, which he had deposited at Sir- 
inium. Licinius passed through that city, and 
breaking down the bridge on the Save, hastened 
to collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In 
his flight he bestowed the precarious title of 
Csesar on Valensy his general of the Illyrian 
frontier®. 

The plain of ' Mardia in Thrace was the Battle of 
theatre of a second battle no less obstinate and^°^^^^’ 
bloody. than the former. The troops on both 
sides displayed the same .valour and discipline; 
and the victory was once more decided by the 
superior abilities ^ Constantine, who directed 
a body, of five thousapd 'tnen to gain an ad- 
vantageous height, from A whence, during the 
heiat of the action, they attacked the rear of 
the ,, enemy, and ; mde considerable 

slau^ter. The t/pops of Licinius, however, 
printing ti donbk front, still , maintained 
their grodnd, till . the approach of night put 

• * SSdsiixitti (i. ii. p* sjl.) gra a very pariimilar aGcoaat oC this 
battle; but the deicriptioai of Zolitnut aie ilietorml rStfaer thao 
military. 
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' ' <■ ' V'-‘ ■ -> ■ ■ 

CHAP, an end ta the eecnred tbeir re* 

. treat ioTOrda of Macedonia^, 

llie lo)^ of ;two.baiti(^^ and of bia bravest ve- 
terans, rednqed fierce spirit of :Licinin8 
; to sue for peace. His ambassador Mistrianns 
was admitted to the audience of Constantine; 

, be expatiated on the common topics of mo- 
deration and bnmanityj which are so iamiliar 
to . . the eloquence of the vanquished ^ repre* 
sentedj in the most insinuating language, that 
the ^ent of the amr was still doQbtfub , whilst 
its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious 
to both the contending parties; and declared, 
that he wm aothOTized to propose a lasting 
and hononriible peace in the name of the two 
emperors hiSs* ambers. ‘ :ICbnstaiitine received 
the menUon-^ of 'Yklens with > indignation and 
contempt. It was liot for snch a purpose/? 
he stetidy lulled, we have advanced 

** from the jbqies of the Western ocean in an 
" nninteiropted^ cotnve of combats and victoi-. 
** ries, that, Mter r<^ie^ng an ungrateful kins- ' 
“ man, we 8hould;Vaccept f^ onr colleague Uv 
contempti^ :slafri^ • ^ Tb ahdi^tion.: ^ Va^- 
, " lens is tb ' ardcje of -the treaty 

the two JU and dohsUntinS^: ' 

“ to %«Tpt.,i^tp. it should be 

thought that a we 

mjeeture, that CokistaotuiciuniniQg na&W wSlI as t^dutiei 
of a fapiarj had ad«»|^ hiiToun^^ and chil- 

dTeiv.or^^oiB.w.";£ist in ^ best ya)ut^r sometimes sigst- 
^ a hoiliand, sosneUnics a ^tbei^iii-liawi and. sometimes a kinsman 
: tnfwwiak;, dtt Spanheiin ObservaUad Jotiaot^^ i. p. 72 . 
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It was nedessarjr to accept this bmnUi^g con- chap. 
dition^ and the unhappy Yalens, after a reign 
a few days> was depriyed of the pmple and of 
his life. ^ soon ^ this obstacle was removed, 
the ' tranquillity of the Roman world was easily 
restored. The snccessive defeats of Licinias had 
mined his /forces^ bnt they had displayed his 
courage and abilities. His situation was almost 
desperate, but the efforts of despair are some- 
times formidable; and the good sense of Con- 
stantine preferred a great and certain advantage 
to a third trial of the chance of arms. He con- Treaty of 
sented to leave his rivab; or, as he again styled K^bcr. 
Licinius, his friend and brother^ >in the posses- 
sion of Thiace, .Ada Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
bnt the^ provinces of Paimonia, Dalmatia, Da- 
cia, Macedonia, anj^. <jreee4 ^ere yielded to the 
western empire^ ap^ltfie ddminions of Constantine 
now extended confines of Caledonia 

the exMinity of Peloponnesns. / It was 
stipulated by ;the: same tmty, t]bat three royal 
' youths, ihe sons of the emperors,j^nld be called 
; to the hop^ pf tbs succession. ; Crispus and the 
young Cotia^dtme were soim' declared 
Caesars in^he West, while t^' younger Lidni^ 

: was invest^ with the same A'^Hyin the East. 

In this double proportionviof honours, the con- 
queror asserted the superiority of bis arms and 

•* ZSsimus, 1. ii. p. 93. " Anonym,,; Valmian. 7 13. Eotfopius, 

Xi T. Ai ^T yKiw yietOT, Eoaeb. jn Ghmo. Soxowcni 1* i* S. Four 
of*thew"writen ^aV.the promotion die Osem wai an 



m tHEDECLm 

j. The 

ninSiVtlioiigh it by rei^tnieiit 

^ei5^; Md jealqiiay^ by tbe i^membivtice of recent 
Ta^or? Jnjimi^a ao4 ^7 the/s^prehdssion of fh^e dan«- 
"Conrtan- gerg, inaintaiDed, fioWeyer, above eight years, 
A»o. 315. tfabquillity of the Roman n^rld. As a very 
regular series of tho Imperial commenciss 
aboiit this period, it wonjd not be diffcult to^ 
tran.scribe the civil regulations which employed 
the leisure of Constantine. But the most im^ 
portant of his institotiohs are jntimately con- ; 

" Dected with the new system of policy and reli- 
gion, which was dpt perfectly established till 
the last and ppacefpl years of hiS reign. There 


^ are many of his lawsj, which, as far as they con^ 
cern tbe rights and property of individppls, and 
the practice of the , bar, are naorc properly re* 
ferred to the private than to : the public jnris- 
pirudence of the empire; ]^ he pphlished many 
edicts of local and?/ temporary a nature, 

that they ill dm tbe notice of agene^ , 

ral histoiy. V -Iwo hpwever, may be se-; 
lected from the ciw 

tance, the others the formed 

for hs t«mai^lb|||$enev|^^ce, for 

its m^sive^ i^ ijtlhe hpriM /pmeti^^ 

so foliar ^ 'th| ’^ancieiiftsy /of / estposing. of 
/ liinr4^i|^' was' - becoipe ' 

V.. ■ -’if'-' -*■'> ■ ■ ' ■ ■' r'-'j'i ' 

: article ffjf t|tK It k'liodever^ 'eii^^fidK$the younpf 

sthDtiqe ^ LieilniM were^not yeltii^ ;‘i2d it is fiighly probable 
^ that the womotioi^ Was aea^ the le^ijir March, A. D. si?. ^ The 
treaty had probacy Wipulued that tUe.iWo Cesara might ^ cteai^ 

; .by Uie Wwtern, atid only by y Wi 'eacbW 

them wset}^ **> bii»»elir (he choice ’ 
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day more^^^ the prot^es, and chap. 

esp^aQy in Itely; It was the dfect bf distress ; , 

and (jie„ d^fahessc,^^^^ occasioned ^ 

the iiil^dt^hle bdrden of taxes, and fay the vex- 
atii^S ati weir as cmcl prosecnttons of the of- 
ficeN of the revenne against their insolvent 
debtors. Hie; less opol^t or-: less indastrious 
.part of ihankind, instead of rejoicing in an in- 
crease of family, deemed it an' act of paternal 
tend^ess to re^e tbeir children from the im- 
pending miseries of a life which they themselves 
were nnafale to support. The hamanity of Con- 
stantine, inovedij perhaps, by some recent and 
extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him 
to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and 
afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and 
soQcient. relief to be given to those parents who 
should produce: bdbre the magistrates the chil- 
dren whom their own poverty would not allow 
dem to edncate. But the promise was too 
liberal, and the provision too va^, to effect any 
general or permanent benefit^. The law, though 
it mi^ ntedt; some praise, servd to dis- 

play than, fd alleviate thel^Uic distress. It still 
Remains -air, autheatic' , monum^. to. contradict 
and confodnd th(ji^| venal orat^, who were too 
well satl^dd wJtk^^eir owh situation to discover 
^^itber vice or rnfii^ under the government of a 
igenei-ous laws of Constan- 

toyVofeemu^ms. Sie iifeSse, l,v. lit ‘ . > *• 

ptanSiiL ftiA prospertia^^fle ab^ta^fr^tuuAi 

' copif,, &e.; Panf^S^r. 'V SS. Th!l||Won of JJ^riusnvas 
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CHAP, tine a^mst rapes. aviated ;Srith litfle 
■ XIV. , in^qig^nce for the ' moat Amiable Weak nesses of 
human nature ; , imce the'^a^icriptipa of that 
/ ^me i^was applied ' hot' only to the bratai tdolence 
which; Compelled, bat even to the gentle sednc- 
tiop Wrliich ' might penaade,'atf Ainmarried Wo- 
man, under die a^'Cf twenty-five, to l&ve the 
bouse' of her phredts. “ The successful ravidier 
“ was punished with death ; and as if . simple ' 
“ death was ihade(|natef to " the enormity , of bis ' ' 
“guilt, he was mther burnt alive, or torn in 
“ pieces by wild beas^ts in tbe^''amph|theatre. 
“The virgin’s deClifttation,- that -she bad been 
“ carried aWaif vrithJ^ oWn coriheht, instead of 
“saving her lover, exposed ‘her tos^re his fate 
“ The duty of a public prosecution was entrusted , 
“to the parents of the' guilty or unfortunate 
“maid; and if the sentimCnts ;bf nature pre^ 

“ vailed on them to dissemble the injury, and'" 
“ to repair by 'a s^Cqnent " marriage the honour 
“ of their fiip^^ey WeWi’ themselves pnnish'Cd 
" by exile' dnd^’^oonfiwatidn. The 'slaves, whe- ■ 
“ther male; or; female, who were convhW^ of 
, , “ havipgb^^;;a<X!e^^^'^iitepe'or;ie^cdohjJf 
“ were burttMiyi^'^ p:^te' death by^he in-^ 
genious' tpiii^re^’bf |)bnring:do'wn-dieir' dubats 
“ a qqartity; tedt^Alead; ‘ crime was 

“ of a. public 

v" the' ;tenh ol 

s^Bce; 

jwmoui^flq & 

D.8*l.,iV. 
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“‘were extended, to the innocei^t o^truig of chap. 
“such an .irre^ar maion*." But wh ^p irer , 
die offen^. uispires lim; horror than.^e pnnish- 
menl^ .the Tigoiut: of penal law is oblig^ tj> :^^e 
way , to the coidoion feelings of manUi nd. Tlje 
in9it. odious pat:^ ,of this : e^ct were softened 
or " repealed in ^|Ae ^ul»equ«Bt reignsf ; and 
even Constantine^hiins(dif ver^^;fiiequently ,.a4e- 
viated* bj ■ pardal aet^', of ^er^, .the stem 
teua^ of bis -generM .instijtntions.. Such', in- 
de^j was t)ie nngnlar. famnduir^^f th^ emperor, 
who shewed hiiniwlf as/indnl^f, and . even re- 
miss, in the,. Cxeieutiunpipf his laws, jp he was 
sei^rc, add even OTUel, in the enacting' of them. 

It is ; 8carc^y;possible ' to. observe a mote decisi ve 
aymi^om of weakness, eidier?,in the Character 
of .die fkiiice, 'or in the constitution of the 

; The cifil • addlinistratioh was.souietimes inter- The Go- 
..rppted the milidwy defence of the empire. 

^ a.. Jpadi 'of the most amudiie character, 

: W^id .h&4>i^^ved inth.the titje , of .’Cs^r the 
commuad |»f. the^ Jlbine, dia^j^ished ,his con- 
duct, as^well u?ft»lonr, over 

.'the Frenl^ ani^^Adenpwni; ai^ teught the bar- 

* See th(ii>,^<it.'*^?'Ejsdi>entiiWi eidi eo ed to Uie BqeSui pei4>lei 

uitiwTheods*i^ Cod«^ B.tib ;sS. ttm. Ui.p.l$0. . 

' .'' ■Hbipn'Tei]rfe<rly«PBa*l!>elnie FeaiieBori^.iej)al, “ Ve 

'V^sSy 'spm'.AtniiSo^.'jqm^ "> vldieendo caimiae ditaio . 

(><1 ViP .iii. t.) ebooM to iffim, dut 

ofthie beni, thebt^e 

loT?^ «igutnitee. Sttid^ bibMlf b SS; tod (be 
.'j^eodO^Q.Codt ar^ >!>%W ^*>■^1,^4*'''°^ 

’ dWit^ tb' the Want citltR'o^atniciwu e^gMi!* ot ofifimlAm v - 





CHAP, kaiuois of that 
.XIV. 


»irii iKti 




^ , __._wn-of 

tn c^fCt^^ntiDB^. 1 
t'more dlf- 

. _ .■:'of'-;i^e;''3^iBittul»e.‘' 

'’tlbe-^yt^etof-C^ ^nd 

tbe J^omas Vps»; 

j, "**** 

of tl^- warUl^' /fw)^: iwjs- ‘restoi^ ’ ijy a ? 

peac^'^- "generati^' iwt^, 

aria^ Vbo v'^j^^ the ^%r- 

ttiuM' ao^lf'i^l^;; |^e''"'.jSar^att8 - of .the - 
Irfte t^e Ck)tlub ]^^^^ 

to suljj^ -Of - as' allies,-, a^ th«iF3tih!^:^rce 
Wto pQ^ hjj^p lllj^ciim. 

^ i^i^ia, ipi^lr hapfen. 
been tha ecems .of sb^al memorable sie^s aj^^' 
battles”; aad' thba^ C^Pitantine eneontiteri^^ 
a <*8tiiw^’rMiat^ at length ;: 

ih'tha :«nt^^%aad tbe bbmpellbd- 

to 

the bMj;aiii4. jfffiK>aers which, they' had |^ti^.' 
Nor was thia-.<^yhitfage.saflki^.tio totjiafy t^' 
isdignadop ef the iO^paror to 

chastise a^ »Bp^;the ra barba- ; 

jiana .who faad'-^red^ Invade -tbe'lliMtories of 

#w«StW.«Btow#w-aato“toiaihi^^^ -. 

• See Zaiiiiwa I. u. p. pj, a*, j iUe^tm sf ^»t 

JuiSww k m (lw«i»t*w. .‘:f^ Pa»^ of Opt^ 

nw (e. as.) iii«itipia;^tbc Hlhace of tto^jjUnitiwwith ttoCtei: 

* " ■‘' ' " ' ' F^wsrtAr.' 

f;^' 
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Rimie, Af the head of his legions be passed 
the Danube, after repairing the bridge which 
. had been constructed by Trajan^ penetrati^ into 
the stron^st recesses of Dacia and when 
he had inflicted a severe revenge, condescendtid 
fo give peace to the snppliant Gbths^ con- 
dition that, as often as they were required, 
they should 8i)pp|[y his arinies with a bhdy of 
. 'forty thousand ^^iers^^. Exploits like these 
were no doubt hodourabie to . Constantine/ and 
bene^ildal to the' state; but it jnay surely be* 
questioned, whether they can jnstify the exag*- 
gerated assertion of Eusebius, that> ci Scvthi a, 
as far as the ext^mity of the North, divided 
as it was into so many names., and nations of 
! tbe^^Qst varbu§ and sav^ mannm, bad been 
’ added by his victorious arms to the Roman 

Id this exalt^ state of glory it was impossible 
that Constantine sbdnld any lonj^r endnre a 
pa,t#er in the emptra. Confiding in ti)e«sH[je' 
riority of his genius and militaiy power, be de-; 
termined, any previous injury, to exert 

, w In thi (S|[f 9 srB, of 3||0. ConiMcqtaire de Spanheiin, 

p. S620> CoppUntine thae ha had raeopered the province 

« . (Dacia) which Tnyan'had lobdoed. Bat it is ioanuated by Silenos, 
that thc'conqueita cf CkanUntioe ware like the gardens of Adonis, 
which lade and wither alineat the momant appear. 

Joroandes de Rebus Oeticii, a SI. f^kapw not whether we 
may entirely depend on lik autbafriiy. Such aif ellfanee 1 ms a very 
: nceij* air, andl scarcely ii eaited te. the waahni of the beginning of 
.the mrth century. 

M Bbrebimln Vit. Conttaadn. h i c. a* thh pesiag^>^ 

is kkenilnMn a gcpenl dedainatiim 

end not from any fiartienlar aocoont ■ 
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Second 
civil wj^r 
between 
Consian- 
tiiie and 
Liciniup. 
A.D. 323. 
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CHAP, them for the destruction of Licinius, whose ad- 
y^J^vanced age and nnpbfmlar vices seeriied to ofler* 
a v «7 easy:, conquest But the old emperor, . 
awakened iy the approachiDg danger, deceived 
the expectations of bis friends, as well as of his 
en^es. Calling forth that spirit and those 
^^ili^s by which hq'had the friendship 

/ of i(^eriui "^4 the il^perkl^^^ he prepared 
hims^f fof contest, the forces of* 

theAfiast, and soon , fillea' the plains of Hadirif 
anople with.*^his^tf Oops, and , the^ of the 

his fleet; . Tbo,^ xrniy consisted 
'of filllf /^busand foqt, and 

thousand hi^se ; as the cavalry was 
drai^, fdt"^ Phrygia and 

Cappadoc^ we 2 ^ a^more fevourabje:. 

opinion of the l^dty of iSe^ horw^^ than of 1;B0 - 
courage and. deitd^ of The fleet 

was <x>iiipcH(^ of 'tiiree bi|;|4i^ and fiftyA^llies:, 
of three rsn^ of oars, j^: hnii|j^ a^^ thirty 
of th^e web furnish^ by ;%ypt, and the 
cent jbast of ^An IpOdred^abd ten sailed 

firom^e ports of Mcenicia and be; isle of Cy- 
pmsl and . the mi^me conui^^ of . Bithph^* 
Ionia, and Cariaj were likew^ 'obliged to pro- 
vide an hundred and ten ^Iie8.^ : T^ of 

Constantine #ere ordei^ to rend^vous at Thes-* 
aaloiticsa; t|^' amounted to above an hundred 

, *** CoMOtiW iQgWi» ^ omiiit dl^re sileiis qus, 

oi!b» afiectans, Licinici . - 
, belluin^mlulit. Ei^piii^x S> Zosimus, 1. ii, p. sg. The reasons,; 
whVchdiW hafe anisDecl Ihr the first civil war insy» wlUi inore pro- 
priety^ ^applietl to thf se^HKl. 

. 'i. *" '■'■‘'C*- ■' 
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and twenty thousand horse and foot‘“ Their CHap. 
emperor was satished with their martial ap- 
pearance, and his army contained more soldiers, 
though fewer men, than that of his eastern 
competitor. The legions of Constantine were 
levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; 
action had confirmed their discipline, victory 
had elevated their hopes, and there were among 
them a great nnmber of veterans, who, after 
seventeen glorious campaigns under the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an ho- 
nourable dismission by a last effort of their va- 
lour But the naval preparations of Con- 
stantine were in every respect much inferior 
to those of Licinius. The maritime cities of 
Greece sent their respective quotas of men and 
ships to the celebrated harbour of Piraeus, and 
their united forces consisted of no more than 
two hundred small vessels : a very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with those for- 
midable fleets which were equipped and main- 
tained by the republic of Athens diinng the Pelo- 
ponnesian war^^. Since Italy was no longer 

Zosiraus, I. ii. p. 94, 95 . 

Constantine was veiy attentive to the privileges and comforts 
of his fellow-veterans (Conveterani), as be now began to style them. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1, vii. tit 10. torn. u. p, 4ig. 429- 

Whilst the Athenians inaintatn^ the empire of the sea, their 
fleet consisted of three, and afterwards, of four, hundred )*a)iies of 
three ranks of oars, all completely equipped and ready for imuiediate 
service. The arsenal in the ]) 0 it of l^neos had cost the republic a 
thousand £ilent9, about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
SeeTha<^Ldesd«Bel. Pelopon. I. ii. c. 13* and Meursius deH^oT- 
liina Attica, c. 19 . 
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i^uUlc of 
Hadrian- 
opie, 

A.I). 323 
July 3. 


the seat of goveniment, the naval establishments 
, of M isenum and Ravenna had been gradually 
neglected ; and as the shipping and mariners of 
the empire were supported by commerce rather 
than by war, it was natural that they should the 
most abound in the industrious provinces of 
Egypt and Asia. It is only surprising that the 
eastern emperor, who possessed so great a supe- 
riority at sea, should have neglected the oppor- 
tunity of carrying an offensive war into the cenft'e 
of his rival’s dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolu- 
tion, which might have changed the whole face 
of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the 
approach of bis rival in a camp near Ha- 
drianople, which be bad fortified with an 
anxious care that, betrayed his apprehension of 
the event. Coni^antine directed his march 
from Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, 
till he found himself stopped by the broad and 
rapid stream of the Hebms, and discovered 
the numerous army of Licinius, which filled 
the steep ascept of the hill, from the river to 
the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes; but 
at length the obstacles of the passage and of 
the attack were removed by the intrepid con- 
duct of Constantine, In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, 
though it can scarcely be paralleled cither in 
poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal 


orator devoted to bis fortune^ bu^ by an histo- 
rian, the* partial enemy of his fame.. We are 
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('HAP. con6ned himself within the walls of Byzan- 
J^tinm*^. 

Siege of The siege of Byzantiam, which was immedi- 
undertaken by Constantine, was attended 
with great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
Cri^pus. civil wars, the fortihcatioiis of that place, so 
justly considered as the key. of Europe and Asia, 
had been repaired and strengthened ; and as long, 
as Licinius remained master of the sea, the gar- 
rison was much less exposed to the danger of fa^ 
mine than the army of the besiegers. The naval 
commanders of Constantine were summoned to 
his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the p£||8age of the Hellespont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those, 
narrow streighu where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the em- 
peror s eldest son, was entrusted with the execu- 
tion of this daring enterprise, which he per- 
formed with so much courage and success, that 
he deserved the esteem, and most probably ex- 
cited the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lasted two days, and in the evening of the 
Brst, the contending fleets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respective har- 
bours of Europe and Asia. The second day 

H Zosimosi I. ii. p. 95, 96. This great battle is described in the 
Valesian fragmw (p. 714.}, in a clear though incise manner. 
** Licinius vero circuin Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui 
niontis Unpleverat i illuc toto agmine Constantinus inflexiu Cum 
b^um terr& raarique traheretur,quaravisperardouni suis niientibus, 
altainen discipline niilitari et felicitate, Constantinus Licinii confusum 
el sine online agentem vicit exercitum j leviter femore saucialua." 
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abbot noon a strong sooth wiad^“ sprang op, CHAP, 
which carried the vessels of Crispns against the 
enemy, and as the casoal advantage was improved 
by his skilfol intrepidity, he soon obtained a 
complete victory. An hondred and thirty vessels 
were destroyed, five thoosand men were slain, and 
Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped 
with the otrnost difficolty to the shores of Chal- 
cedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open, 
a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the 
camp of Constantine, who had already advanced 
the operations of tlie siege. He constructed arti- 
ficial mounds of earth of an equal height with 
the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers 
which were erected on that foundation, galled 
the besieged with large stones and darts from the 
military engines, and the battering rams had 
shaken the walls in several places. If Licinius 
persisted much longer in the defence, he exposed 
himself to be involved in the ruin, of the place. 

Before he was surrounded he prudently removed 
hjs person and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia; 
and as he was always desirous of associating com- 
panions to the hopes and dangers of liis fortune, 
he now bestowed the title of Caesar on Marti nia- 
nus, who^xefeised one of the most important 
offices of the empire*^’*'. 

**• Zosimus, I. ii. 97, 08. The current always sets out of the 
Hellespont ; and wh«:n it is assisted by a north wind, no vessel can 
attempt the passage. A south wind riders the force of the current 
almost iinperceptiblc. Sec Tourneforfs Voyage au Levant, Let. xi. 

Aurelius Victor. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. QS. According to the laUer, 
Martinianus was Magister Ofiiciorum (he uses the Latin appelbtion 
in Greek). Some medals seem to iptimate, that during his short 
reign he receiiled the title of Augustus. 
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CHAP. Sach were still the nsoarces, and such the 
, , abilities^ of Licinios^ that, after so many sncces- 

Battle of sive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army 
Chiysopo-. thousand men, while the activity 

of Constantine was employed in the siege of By- 
zantium. The vigilant emperor did not how- 
ever neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. 
A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small vessels, . ' 
and the decisive engagement was fought soon 
after their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, 
pr, as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops 
of Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill 
armed, and worse disciplined, made bead against 
their conquerors with fruitless but desperate va- 
lour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of 6ve 
and twenty thousand - men, irretrievably deter- 
Submi*- nrined the fate of their leader He retired to 
death of rather with the view of gaining some 

Licinius. time for negociation, than with the hope of any 
effectual defence. Constantia, his wife and the 
sister of Constantine, interceded with her brother 
in favour of her husband, and obtained from bis 
policy rather than from his compassion, a solemn 
promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
sacrifice of Martinianus, and the ^resignation of 
the purple, Licinius himself should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in peace and 
afiBuence. The behaviour of Constantia, and 
her relation to the contending parties^ naturally 

Eusebius (iiiyit& Constantin. 1. ii. c. 16, 17.) ascribes this 
decisive victory to the pious prayers of the emperor. TheValesian 
fragment (p. 7^14.) mentions a b^y of Gothic auxiliaries, under their 
chfef Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius.* 
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recals the remembrance of that virtnons matron chap. 
who was the sister of Aagnstns^ and the wife of 
Antony. But the temper of mankind was 
tered> and it was no longer esteemed infamous 
for a Roman to survive his honour and inde- 
pendence. Licinios solicited and accepted the 
pardon of his offences, laid himself and bis purple 
at the feet of his hrd and 7rmter^ was raised 
from the ground with insulting pity, was admitted 
the same day to the Imperial banquet, and soon 
afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, which 
had been chosen for the place of his conhne- 
ment^^\ His con£nement was soon terminated 
by death, and it is doubtful whether a tumult 
of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was 
suggested as a motive for his execution. Accord- 
ing to the rules of tyranny, he was accused of 
forming a conspiracy, and of bolding a treasonable 
correspondence with the barbarians ; but as he was 
never convicted, either hy his own conduct or by 
any legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness., to presume bis innocence***. 

The. memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, 
his statues were thrown down, and, by a hasty 
edict, of sQch mischievous tendency that it was 


•” Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome. Anonjm. 
Valesian. p. 714* 

Contra religionem sacramenti Tbessalonicce prii'atus occisus 
est. Eutropins, x. 6. and hU evidence it confirmed by Jerome (in 
Chronic.) aswdll as by Zosiroas, I. ii. p. 102. The Valesian writer 
is the only one who mentions the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone 
who calls-in the assistance of the senate. Eusebios prudently s^jjes 
over this delicate ttansactio'n. But Soaomen, a century afterwards, 
venWres to assert the treasonable practices of Licinios. * 
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CHAP, almost immediately corrected, all his laws, and all 
' the judicial proceedings of his reign, were at once 

Reunion abolished”’. By this victory of Constantine, the 
pire, Roman world was again united under the autho- 
^ ^ ’’•^rity of one emperor, thirty.si.ven years after Dio- 
cletian had divided his power and provinces with 
his associate Maxinuan. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con- 
stantine, from his first assuming the purple at 
York, to the resignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, 
have been related with some minuteness and 
precision, not only as the events are in them- 
selves both interesting and important, but still 
more, as they contributed to the decline of the 
empire by the expence of blood and treasure, and 
by the perpetual increase, as well of the taxes, as' 
of the military establishment. The foundation of 
Constantinople, and the establishment of the 
Christian religion, were the immediate and memo- 
rable consequences of this revolution. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1. xt. tit. 15. tom. v. p. 404, 405. 
Theie edicts of Constantine betray a degree of passion and pieci|^' 
tancy very unbecoming of the character of a lawgiver. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The Progress of the Christian JReligion, ami the 
Sentiments^ Manners^ Numbers^ and Condi- 
tionj of the primitive Christians. 

A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progress ciTAP, 
and establishment of Christianity, may be consi- 
dered as a very essential part of tbe history of the Imporu 
Roman empire. While that great body was in- 
vaded by open violence, or undermined by slow 
decay, a pare and humble religion gently insinua- 
ted itself into the minds of men, grew up in si- 
lence and obscurity, derived new vigour from 
opposition, and finally erected the triumphant 
jbanner of the cross on the ruins of the Capitol. 

Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to 
thus period or to the limits of the Roman empire. 

Aft^r a revolution of thirteen or fourteen cen- 
turies, that religion is still professed by the nations 
of Europe, the most distinguished portion of hu- 
man kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. 

By the industry and zeal of the Europeans, it has 
been widely diflused to the most distant shores of 
Asia and Africa ; and by tbe means of their co- 
lonies has « been firmly established from Canada 
to Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients. 

• Bu't this inquiry, however useful or entertain- jtsdifficuU 
in^ is attended with two peculiar difficulties- 
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CHAP. The scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesiastic 
cal history seldom enable us to dispel the dark 
clond that hangs 07 er the first age of the church. 
The great law of impartiality too often obliges 
us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired 
teachers and believers of the gospel ; and, to a 
careless observer, tkeir faults may seem to cast a 
shade on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious 
triumph pf the Infidel, should cease as soon as 
they recollect not only ly whom^ but likewise to 
*whom^ the Divine Revelation was given. The 
theologian may indulge the pleasing task of de- 
scribing Religion as she descended from Heaven, 
arrayed in her native purity. A more melan- 
choly duty is imposed on the historian. He must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and cor- 
ruption, which she contracted in a long residence 
upon earth, among a w'eak and degenerate race of 
beings. 

l ive causes Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire 
^niwihoF means the Christian faith obtained so 

t hristiani- remarkable ,a victory over established teli* 
gions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious 
but satisfactory answer may be returned ; that it 
was owing to the convincing evidence of the doc- 
trine itself, and to the ruling providence of its 
great Author. But as truth and reason seldom 
find so favourable a reception in the world, and as 
the wisdom of Providence frequently condescends 
to use the passions of the human heart, and the 
general circumstances of mankind, a^ instruments 
to.execute^its purpose; we may still be permitted, 
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though with becoming submission, to ask, not CHAP« 
Jndeed what were the first, but what were the 
•secondary causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church. It will, perhaps, appear, that 
it was most effectually favoured and assisted by 
the five following causes : I. The inflexible, and, 
if we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and 
unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred the Gentiles from embracing tiie law of 
Moses. II. The doctrine of a future life, im- 
proved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth. III. The miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive church. IV. The pore and 

austere morals of the Christians. V. The 
union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and 
increasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. 

^ I. We have already described the religions The 
harmony of the ancient world, and the facility 
with which the most different and even hostile the 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
other s superstitions. A single people refused to 
join in the common intercourse of mankind. 

The Jews, who under the Assyrian and Persian 
monarchies, had languished for many ages the 
most despised portion of their slaves', emerged 

\ Don) Assjrios penes, Medosque, et Penas Oriens fait, 
tissima pan servientium. Tacit. Hist. v. 8. Hcrodotos, who visited 
Asia^ whilstylt olwyud the last of those empires, slightly mention^ 
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CHAP, from obscurity under the successors of Alexander ; 
y a*jd as they multiplied to a surprising degree^in 
the East) and afterwards in the West, they soon 
excited the curiosity and wonder of other nations ^ 
The sullen obstinacy with which they maintained 
their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, socmcd 
to mark them oat a distinct species of men, who 
boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their 
implacable hatred to the rest of human-kind ^ 
Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of 
Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent na- 
tions, could ever persuade the Jews to associate 
with the institutions of Moses the elegant mytho* 
logy of the Greeks ^ According to the maxims 
of universal toleration, the Romans protected a 
superstition which they despised ^ The polite 
Augustus condescended to give orders, that sacri- 
fices should be offered for his prosperity in the 


the Syrians of Palestine, who, according to their own confession, IkkI 
received from Egypt the right of circumcision. See 1. ii. c. 104. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. Dion Cassius, 1. xxxvii. p. 121. 

Hist. V. 1 — 9. Justin, xxxvi. 2, 3. 

’ Tradidit arcano qusecunque volumine Moses, 

Non uioostrare vias eadein nisi sacra colenti, 

Quaesiios ad fontes solos deducere verpas. 

The letter of this law is not to be found in the present volume of 
Moses. But. the wise, the humane Maimonid^ openly teaches, that 
if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to save him from 
instant death. See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vi. c. 28. 

* A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority* 
they had been seduced, the name of Herodians. B^ their numbers 
were so inconsiderable, and their duration so short, that Josephus 
lias not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideaux's Gbn- 
n^tion, vol. ii. p. 385. 

* Cicero f>ro Fiacco, c, 28. 
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temple of Jeruyalem^; while the meanest of the CHAP, 
"^sterity of Abraham, who should have paid the » 
same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would 
have been an object of abhorrence to himself and 
to his brethren. But the moderation of the con- 
querors was insufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed 
.and scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, which 
necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman 
province^ The mad attempt of Caligula to place 
his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, was 
defeated by the unanimous resolution of a people 
who dreaded death much less than such an idola- 
trous profanation®. Their attachment to the law 
of Moses was equal to their detestation of foreign 
religions. The current of zeal and devotion, as it 
was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 
the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared lu gradual 
so odious or so ridiculous to the ancient world, 
^siimes a more awful character, since Providence 
has* deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history 


* Philo dc Legalione. Augustus left a foundation (or a 
sacrifice. Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandwin Caius 
expressed towards the lemple of Jerusalem. See Sueton. in August, 
c. 93. and Casaubon's notes on that passage. 

See, in particular, Joseph. Antiquiiat. xvii. 6. xviii. 3. and De 
Bel. Judaic, i. 33* and ii. 9. Edit, liavercamp. 

• Jussi a CaioC» 5 arc, efliigiein ejus in teinplo locare, arnia |>otius 
sunipsere. T&cit. Hist. v. p. Philo and Josephus gave a Very cir- 
cumstantial, but a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, which 
enceedingly perplexedhlhe governor of Syria. At the first ment|f>(^^ 
this idolatrous p*roposal, king Agrippa fainted away^; and diti not 
reo'jvcr hi.^n5eB till the third day. 
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CHAP, of the chosen people. But the devout and even 
scnipulous attachment to the Mosaic religion^' so^ 
conspicuous among the Jews who lived under 
the second temple^ becomes still more surprising, 
if it is compared with the stubborn incredulity 
of their forefathers. When the law was given 
\ in thunder from Mount Sinai ; when the tides of 
the ocean^ and the course of the planets were 
suspended for the convenience of the Israelites; 
and when temporal rewards and punishments 
were the immediate consequences of their piety 
or disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into 
rebellion against the visible majesty of their Di- 
vine King, placed the idols of the nations in the 
sanctuary rf Jehovah, and imitated every fan* 
tastic ceremony that was practised in the tents Cif 
the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia^ As 
the protection of Heaven was deservedly with- 
drawn from the nngratefnl race, their faith ac- 
quired a proportionable degree of vigour 
purity. The contemporaries of Moses and Joshua, 
bad beheld with careless indifference the moat., 
amazitig miracles. Under the pressure of every 
calamity, the belief of those miracles has pre- 
served the Jews of a later period from the uni- 
versal contagion of idolatry; and in contradic- 
tion to every known principle of the human 
mind, that singular people seems to have yielded 
a |tronger and more ready assent to the traditions 


* For the enunieration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 
hr. observed, that Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty 
*1ery beaiUiful lines the two large and learned synla^nias which Sclden 
had composed on that abstruse sul^ecU 
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of their remote ancestors^ than to the evidence of CHAP. 
?&fcir own senses^®. 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for Their kIi- 
defence, bat it was never designed for conquest ; 
and it seems, probable that the number of 
lytes was never much superior to that of apostates, conqaeit. 
The divine promises were originally made, and 
the distinguishing rite of circumcision was en- 
joined, to a single family. . When the posterity of 
Abraham bad multiplied like the sands of the sea, 
the Deity, from whose mouth they received a sys- 
tem of laws and ceremonies, declared himself the 
proper and as it were the national God of Israel ; 
and with the most jealous care separated his 
favourite people from the rest of mankind. The 
conquest of the land of Canaan was accompanied 
with so many wonderful and with so many bloody 
circumstances, that the victorious Jews were left 
in a state of irreconcileable hostility with all their 
neighbours. They had been commanded to extir- 
ps^e some of the most idolatrous tribes, and the 
^>£Seicution of the Divine will had seldom been 
retarded by the weakness of humanity. With 
the other nations they were forbidden to contract 
any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition of 
receiving them into the congregation, which in 
some cases was perpetual, almost always extended 
to the third, tb the seventh, or even to the tenth 


•• « How long will thii people provoke inc? and how long will 
" it be ere they 'Miae me, for all the signs which I have shewn 
« among <hem ? (Numbers, xiv. 1 1.). It would bt 

would be unbecotfling, lo justify the complaint of the Deity from tmy' 
whole teoof/tf tht Mosaic history. 
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CHAP, generation. The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses, had never been- jW 
cnlcated as a precept of the law, nor were the 
Jews inclined to impose it on themselves as a 
voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selfisli vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of 
Rofiie. The descendants , of Abraham were flat- 
tered by the opinion, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were^apprehen- 
sive of diminishing the value of their inherit- 
ance, by sharing it too easily with the strangers 
of the earth. A larger acquaintance with man- 
kind, extended their knowledge without corrects 
ing their prejudices; and whenever the God pf 
Israel acquired any new votaries, he was much 
more indebted to the inconstant humour of po- 
lytheism than to the active zeal of his own mis- 
sionaries The religion of Moses seems to fee 
instituted for a particular country as well as for 4. 
single nation; and if a strict obedience had.b^ 
paid to the order, that every male, three tiipps iiT 
the year, should present himself before the Lpid 
Jehovah, it would have been impossible that the 
Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the harrow limits of the promised laud'^ That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
^ the temple of Jerusaiem ; but tlie most con- 

< ' ■ ■*{ ' 

" All that .relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very ably 
treated by Basiiage, Hist, des Juifs, 1. ti. c. 6, 7* 
f' ' ” See £xod. xxiv. 23. Dcut. xvi. 16. the oQinfnentators» and a 
i i^ery sensible note in the Universal History, rol. i. p. ^03. edit fol. 
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siderable part of the Jewish religion was involved chak 
lutits destruction; and the Pagans, who had long 
^ wondered at the strange report of an empty 
sanctuary”, were at a loss to discover what could 
be the object, or what could be the instruiiu'iits, 
of a worship which was destitute of temples ami 
of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. Yet even in 
their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their 
lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead 
of courting, the society of strangers. They still 
insisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of 
the law which it was in their j)owcr to prac tise. 

Their peculiar distinctions of days, of meats, and 
a variety of trivial tiiough burdensome obser- 
vances, were so many objects of disgust and aver- 
sion for the other nations, to whose habits and 
prejudices they were diametrically opposite. The 
painful and even dangerous rite of circumcision 
was alone capable of repelling a willing proselyte 
from the door of the synagogue**. 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offer- More libr- 
edjtself to the world, armed with the strength of Christ uni - 
the Mosaic law, and delivered from the weight ‘y- 
of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the trnili of 
religion, and the unity of God, was as carefully 

W hen Poinpey, using or abasing the right of conquest, entered 
into the Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazement, “ Nullfl 
intus Deiim effigie, vacuam sedem et inania arcana.” Tacit. 

V. g. It was a popular saying, wiili lo the Jews, 

Nil pneter nubes cl c«li nuinen adorant. 

A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or 
Egyptian proselyte. 'I’hc sullen indiflerencc of the Talmudists, with 
respect to the conv|rsion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, 
toire dee Jui^, 1. vi, c. fl. 

VOL.yil. 
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inculcated in the new as in the ancient system : 
and whatever was now revealed to mankind con^ 
cerning the nature and designs of the Supreme 
Being, was fitted to increase their reverence for 
that mysterious doctrine. The divine authority 
of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and 
even established, as the firmest basis of Christi- 
anity. From the beginning of the world, an 
uninterrupted series of predictions had an- 
nounced and prepared the long expected com- 
ing of the Messiah, who, in compliance with 
the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been 
more frequently represented under the cha- 
racter of a King and Conqueror, than under 
that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of 
God. By his expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect 
sacrifices of the temple were at once consum- 
mated and abolished. The ceremonial law, 
which consisted only of types and figures, was 
succeeded by a pure and spiritual worship, 
equally adapted to all climates, as well as to 
every condition of mankind; and to the initia- 
tion of blood, was substituted a more harm-' 
less initiation of water. The promise of divine 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the 
posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed 
to the freeman and the slave, to the Greek and 
to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
Every privilege that could raise the proselyte 
from earth to Heaven, that could exalt his de- 
votion, secure his happiness, or even gratify 
tb^t secret pride, which, under the semblance of 
^evotion, insiduates itself into the liuc|,an heart, 
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was still reserved for the members of the Chris- CHAP 
tfiin church ; but at the same time all mankind 
• was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the 
glorious distinction, which was not only proffered 
as a favour, but imposed as an obligation. It be- 
came the most sacred duty of a new convert to 
diffuse among his friends and relations the in- 
estimable blessing which he had received, and 
'to warn them against a refusal that would be 
severely punished as a criminal disobedience 
to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful 
Ddty. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the Obstinacy 
bonds of the synagogue, was a work however of 'he 
some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the cha- 
racter of the Messiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion ; but they obstinately adhered 
to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and were 
desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, who 
continually augmented the number ot believers. 

These Judaising Christians seem to have argued 
with some degree of plausibility from the diviue 
origin of the Mosaic law, and frotfi the immu- 
table perfections of its great Author. They af- 
firmed, tAaf if the Being, who is the same through 
all eternity, had designed to abolish those sacred 
rites which h^d served to distinguish his chosen 
people, the repeal of them would have been no 
less clear and solemn than their first promulga- 
tion : that, instead of those frequent declara- 
tions, wh^h either suppose or assert the per- 
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CHAP, petnity of the Mosaic religion, it would have Keen 
f represented as a provisionary scheme intended 
to last only to the coming of the Messiah, who* 
should instruct mankind in a more perfect mode 
of faith and of worship^: that the Messiah him- 
self, and his disciples who conversed with him 
on earth, instead of authorizing by their exam- 
ple the most minute observances of the Mosaic 
law^®, would have published to the world the 
ibolition of those useless and obsolete cere- 
monies, without sufTeriug Christianity to remain 
during so many years obscurely confounded 
among the sects of the Jewish church. Argu- 
ments like these appear to have been used in the 
defence of the expiring cause of the Mosaic 
law; but the industry of our learned divines has 
abundantly explained the ambiguous language 
of the Old Testament, and the ambiguous con- 
duct of the apostolic teachers. It was proper 
gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, and 
to pronounce, with the utmost caution and ten- 
derness, a sentence of condemnation so repugnant 
to the inclination and prejudices of the believing 
Jews. 

These aigaments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
OrobiOf and refuted with equal ingenuity and candour by the Chris- 
tna Liinborch. See the Arnica Collatio (it well deserves that name), 
oh account of the dispute between them. 

'* Jesus --- circumcisus erat; cibis utebatur Judaicis; vestitCl 
simili ; purgatos scabie inittebatad sacerdotes ; Paschata et alios dies 
festos leiigiosb observabat : Si quos sanavit salMtho. ostendit non tan- 
tum « lege, sed et exceptis sententiis talia opera sabbatho non inter- 
dicta. Grodus de veritate Religionis Christinse, 1. v. c. 7 . A little 
afierwards (c. 12 .), he expatiates on the condcKension of the 
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‘The history of the church of Jerusalem affords CHAP. 
a lively proof of the necessity of those precau- 
■ tions, and of the deep impression which the 
Jewish religion had made on the minds of its oi 
sectaries. The first fifteen bishops of tlerasalem Jerusalem, 
were all circumcised Jews ; and the congrega- 
tion over which they presided, united the law 
of Moses with the doctrine of Christ If was 
natural that the primitive tradition of a church 
which was founded only forty days after the 
death of Christ, and was governed almost as 
many years under the immediate inspection of 
his apostle, should be received as the standard 
of orthodoxy^®. The distant churches very fre- 
quently appealed to the authority of their vener- 
able Parent, and relieved her distresses by a 
liberal contribution of alms. But when numer- 
ous and opulent societies were established in the 
great cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, 

Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, the reverence 
which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Cliiistian 
colonies insensibly diminished. The Jewish con- 
verts, or, as they were afterwards called, the 
Nazarenes, who had laid the foundations of the 
church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by 
the increasing multitudes, that from all the 


Pane omnes Christum Deum sub legis observationc credebant. 
Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. See Eusebius, Hist bxclestast. 1. iv. c. 5. 

“ Moshein^de Rebus Christiaius am« Cousiauiinum Magnum, 
p. 153. In this luasicrly performance, whioh I shall often have 
occuion to quote, he enters much more fully into ihe state of the 
primitive churchjlhan he has an opportunity of doing in his Getter.*! 
History. 
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CHAP, various rdigions of polytheism enlisted under 
. the banner of Christ: and the Gentiles, who, with 
the approbation of their peculiar apostle, had re- 
jected the intolerable weight of the Mosaic cere- 
monies, at length refused to their more scrupulous 
brethren the same toleration which at first they 
bad humbly solicited for their own practice. The 
min of the temple, of the city, and of the public 
religion of the Jews, was severely felt by the 
Nazarenes; as in their manners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained so intimate a con- 
nexion with their impious countrymen, whose 
misfortunes were attiibuted by the Pagans to the 
contempt, and more justly ascribed by the Chris- 
tians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The 
Nazarenes retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to 
the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 
that ancient church languished above sixty years 
in solitude and obscurity'^. They still enjoyed 
the comfort of making frequent and devout visits 
to the Holy City, and the hope of being one day 
restored to those seats which both nature and 
religion tanght them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
measure of their calamities ; and the Romans, ex- 
asperated by their repeated rebellions, exercised 
the rights of victory with unusual rigour. The 


” Eusebius, 1. iii. c. 5. Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 605. During 
this occasional absence, the bishop and church of Pella still retained 
the title of Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Roman pontiffs 
•^Tnibed seventy years at Avignon; and the patriarchs of Alexandria 
Ihare long sikcc transferred their episcopal scat to Caird. 
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emperor founded, under the name of ABlia Capi- CHAP, 
tolina, a new city on Mount Sion“, to which he 
gave the privileges of a colony ; and denouncing 
the severest penalties against any of the Jewbh 
people who should dare to approach its precincts, 
he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to 
enforce the execution of his orders. The Naza- 
/enes had only one way left to escape the common 
proscription, and the force of truth was on this 
occasion assisted by the influence of temporal ad- 
vantages. They elected Marcus for their bishop, 
a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and most 
probably a native either of Italy or of some of the 
Latin provinces. At his persuasion, the most con- 
siderable part of the congregation renounced the 
Mosaic law, in the practice of which they had 
persevered above a century. By this sacrifice ot 
their habits and prejudices, they purc^sed a free 
admission into the colony of Hadrian, and more 
firmly cemented their union with the Catholic 
church 

, When the name and honours of the church Thr 
of Verusalem had been restored to Mount Sion, 
the crimes of heresy and schism were imputed 
to the obscure reiUnant of the Nazarenes, which 


^ Dion Cassius, t. Ixix. The exile of the Jewish nation from 
Jerusalem is attestciJ by Aristo of Pella (apud. £useb. I. iv. c. (i.), 
and is mentioned by se\'eral ecclesiastical writers 5 though sonic of 
them too hastily extend this Interdiction to the whole country of 
Palestine. , 

** Eusebius, I. iv. c. 6 . Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. By comparing 
their unsatisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p. 327, has drawn out 
a very distinct representation of the circumstancei^nd motivel of 
this revolutir^. , 
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CHAP, refused to accompany their Latin bishop. They 
still preserved their former habitation of Pella, 
spread themselves into the villages adjacent to 
Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church 
in the city of Bercsa, or, as it is now called, 
of Aleppo, in Syria*'. The name of Nazarenes 
was deemed too honourable for those Christian 
Jews, and they soon received from the supposed 
poverty of their understanding, as well as of their 
condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites”. 
In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and con- 
troversy, whether a man who sincerely acknow- 
ledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who still con- 
tinued to observe the law of Moses, could possibly 
hope for salvation. The humane temper of Justin 
Martyr inclined him to answer this question in 
the affirmative ; and though he expressed himself 
with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to 
determine in favour of such an imperfect Chris- 
tian, if he were content to practise the Mosaic 
ceremonies, without pretending to assert their 


" Le Clerc (Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 477* 533.) seems to have col- 
lected from Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphaaius, and other writers, all the 
priucipal circumstances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebioiiites, 
The nature of their opinions soon divided them into a stricter and a 
milder sect ; and there is some reason to copjectore, that the family 
of Jesus Chfbt remained members, at least, of the latter and more 
moderate party* 

” Some writers have been pleased to create an Ebion, the ima- 
ginary author of their sect and name. But wijcan more safely rely 
on the learned Eusebius than on the vehement I'ertiillian, or the 
credulous Ep}phanius. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word 
Eljimim may be translated into Latin by that of Ppvpcres. Sec Hist. 
jEcelesiast. 
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general use or necessity. But when Justin was CHAP, 
pressed to declare the scntimrnt of ih^ church, he 
■ confessed that there were very many among the or- 
thddox Christians, who not only (xclnded their 
Judaising brethren from the ho])e ol’ salvation, 
but who declined any intercourse with them in 
the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and 
social life®\ The more rigorous opinion prevailed, 
as it was natural to expect, over the milder ; .aiid 
an eternal bar of separation was fixed between 
the disciples of Moses and those of C’hrist. The 
unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion 
as apostates, and from the other as heretics, found 
themselves compelleti to assume a more decided 
character ; and although some traces of that obso- 
lete sect may be discovered as late as the fourth 
century, they insensibly melted away either into 
the church or the synagogue^. 


** See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew 
Tryphon. The conference between them was held at Ephesus, in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the return 
of *e church of Pella to Jerusalem. For this date consult the accu- 
rate note of Tillemont, Memoircs Ecclcsiasliques, tom. ii. j). :il 1. 

» Of all the systems of Christianity, that of Abyssinia is tin only 
one which still adheres to the Mosaic rites (Geddes’s Church His- 
iory.oriEihiq)ia, and Dissertations de Ic Grand sur la Relatior» du 
P. Lobo.)' rhe eunuch of the queen Candace might suggest ‘ioinr 
suspicions ; but as we are assured (Sr>crates, i. 19. Sozomeu, n. v l. 
Ludolphus, p. 281.). that the JEihiopians were not converted till die 
fourth century ; it is more reasonable In believe, that they rcspeca-d 
the sabbath, and disliiiguislied the forbidden uieaw, in imitation of 
the Jews, who^ in a very early period, were seated on both sides of 
the Red Sea. Circumcision had been practised by the most ancient 
^Ethiopians, from motives of health and cleaidiiiesi, which seem 
to be explained i% the Rechcrchee Philosophiquei sur Us Ameiicaiiis, 
lom. ii, p. \i7,^ 
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CHAP. While the orthodox church preserved a just 
medium between excessive veneration and im- 
'Hie proper contempt for the law of Moses, the vari- 
Gnostics. heretics deviated into equal but opposite 
extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the 
Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
abolished. From its supposed imperfections the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was in- 
stituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are 
some objections against the authority of Moses 
and the prophets, which too readily present 
themselves to the sceptical mind ; though they 
can only be derived from our ignorance of re- 
mote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form 
an adequate judgment of the divine oeconomy. 
These objections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain science of the 
Gnostics*®. As those heretics were, for the most 
part, averse to the pleasqres of sense, they mo- 
rosely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, 
the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of 
Solomon. The conquest of the land of Canaan, 
and the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, 
they were at a loss bow to reconcile with the 
common notions of humanity an^ justice. But 
when they recollected the sanguinary list of mur- 
ders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain 
almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 

* Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, 1. i. c. S. has stated their 
objections, particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin,, 
with the most learned imparuality. 
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acknowledged that the harbarians of Palestine chap. 

D XV 

had exercised as much compassion towards their 
idolatrous enemies, as they had ever shewn to 
their friendl or countrymen^. Passing from 
the sectaries of the law to the law itself, they 
asserted that it was impossible that a religion 
which consisted only of bloody sacrifices and 
trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well 
as punishments were all of a carnal and tem- 
poral nature, could inspire the love of virtue, 
or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The 
Mosaic account of the creation and fall of man 
was treated with profane derision by the Gno- 
stics, who would not listen with patience to the 
repose of the Deity after six days labour, to 
the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees 
of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, 
the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pro- 
nounced against human kind for the venial of- 
fence of their first progenitors^. The God of 
Israel was impiously represeuted by the Gno- 
stics, as a being liable to passion and to error, 
capricious in his favour, implacable in his re- 
sentment, meanly jealons of his superstitious 
worship, and confining his partial providence to 
a single people, and to this transitory life. In 
such a character they could discover none of 
the features of the wise aud omnipotent father 

” Apud ipsos olMtinata, misericordia in prompt^ : advenni 
omnei alios hpstilK odidoi. Tacit. Hist. v. 4. Surely Tacitus had 
seen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The perusal of Josephus 
mi^t hav^ destroyed the antithesis. 

” Dr. fiiyneU(Archaeologia, 1 . ii. c. 7.) has difscussed the^first 
chapters of Genesis with too much wit and freedom. 
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chap, of the universe*®. They 'allowed that the reli- 
^^^gion of the Jews was somewhat less criminal 
than the idolatry of the Gentiles ; but it was * 
their fundamental doctrine, that the Christ 
whom they adored as the first and brightest 
emanation of the Deity, Appeared upon earth 
to rescue mankind from their various errors, 
and to reveal a new system of truth and perfec- 
tion. The mostf learned of the fathers, by a 
very singular condescension, have imprudently 
admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics. Ac- 
knowledging that the literal sense is repugnant 
to every principle of faith as well as reason, 
they deem themselves secure and invulnerable 
behind the ample veil of allegory, which they 
carefully spread over every tender part of the 
Mosaic dispensation 

Theif It has been remarked with more ingenuity 

arS truth, that the virgin purity of the church 
mfluence. was never violated by schism or heresy, before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hun- 
dred years after the death of Christ We may 
observe with much mofe propriety, that, during 
that period, the disciplesV of the Messiah were 
indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
practice, than has ever been allowed in succeed- 

” llie mUder Gnostics considered Jehofah, the' Creator, as a 
Being of a mixed nature between God and the Daemon. Others 
confounded him with the efil priuc^de. Coimlt the second century 
of the general history of Mosheim, s^ichg^es a very distinct, though 
concise, account oi their strange optnieiii on this sutjeeu 

^ See Bcausobre, Hist du Manicheisme, 1. i. c. 4. Origen and 
St. Augustin were among the Allegorists. 

^ Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. 1. iii.38. iv. 22. Clemen,'^ Alexandria. 
Stromai. vii.'l7. 
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ing ages. As the terms of cominunioii were CHAP, 
inseosibly narrowed, a-nd the spiritoat autho- 
* rity of the prevailing party was exercised with 
increasing severity, many of its most respect- 
able adherents, 'who were called upon to re- 
nounce, were provoked to assert their private 
opinions, to pursue the consequences of their 
mistaken principles, and .openly to erect the 
standard of rehellion against the unity of. the 
church. The (juostics were distinguished as 
the most polite, the most learned, and the most 
wealthy of the Christian name, and that gene- 
ral appellation, which expressed a superiority 
of knowledge, was either assumed by their own 
pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of 
their adversaries. They were almost without 
exception of the race of the Gentiles, and 
their principal founders seem to have been na- 
tives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of 
the climate disposes both the mind and the 
body to iodoleht and contemplative devotion. 

The Gnostics blended with the faith ot C.’hrist 
many sublime but obscure tenets, which they 
derived from oriental philosophy, and even 
from the religion oT Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two prin- 
ciples, and the mysterious hierarchy of the 
invisible world” . As soon as they launched 
out into that vast abyss, they delivered them- 

“ In the atibount of the Gnoatici of the secoiut and third centu- 
ries, Mosheim is in^nious and candid ; Le Clerc dull, but exact ; 
B&usobfe almost always an apologist; and it is mucli to be feared, 
that the priiifttivc fathers are very frequently calumniatots. 
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CBAP. selves to the guidance of a disordered imagi- 
y Pation ; and as the paths of error are various 
and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly 
divided into more than fifty particular sects 
of whom the most celebrated appear to have 
been the Basilidians, the Valentinians, the Mar- 
cionites, and, in a still later period, the Mani- 
chseans. Each of these sects could boast of 
its bishops and congregations, of its ^ doctors 
and martyrs^, and, instead of the four gospels 
adopted by the church, the heretics produced 
a multitude of histories, in which the actions 
and discourses of Christ and of his apostles 
were adapted to their respective tenets". The 
success of the Gnostics was rapid and exten- 
sive^. They covered Asia and Egypt, esta- 

” See the.catalogiies oflrensusand Epiphanius. It must indeed 
be allowed, that those writers were inclined to multiply the number 
of sects which opposed the unily of the church. 

^ Eusebius, 1. iv. c. 15. Sozomen, 1. ii. e. 39. See in Bayle, in 
the article of Marcion, a curious detail of a dispute on that sulgect. 
It should seem that some of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, 
and even refused, the honour of .Martyrdom. Their reasons were 
singular and abstruse. See Mosheioi, 539. 

” See a veiy remarkable passage of Origen (Proem; ad Lucan.)., 
That indefatigable writer, who had consumed his life in the study of 
the scriptures, relies for their authenticity on the inspired authority of 
the church. It was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our 
present gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrection 
of Christ) are directly, and as it might seeiin designedly, pointed 
against their favourite tenets. It is thezefom somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epiat. ad Smym. Patr. Apostol. tom. ii. p. 34.) should 
choose to employ a vague and doubtfel tyadiuon, instead of quoting 
the certain testimony of the ^angelUtn. v 

^ Faciunt favos et vespae; feciunt ecclesias et Marcionitae, is the 
strong expression of Tertullian, which 1 am obliged to quote from me- 
mor]^ III the time of Epiphanius (advers. Haereses, p.^30‘^.) the Marci- 
onites were vejy numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabil, and Persia. 
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blidied themselves in Rome, and sometimes pene- CHAP, 
trated into the provinces of the West. For the 
•most part they arose in the second century, flou- 
rished during the third, and were su|)|)resscd in the 
fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more fashion- 
able controversies, and by the superior ascendant 
of the reigning power. Though they constantly 
^\listurbed the peace, and frequently disgraced the 
name, of religion, they contributed to assist rather 
thap to retard the progress of Christianity. The 
Gentile converts, whose strongest objections and 
prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, 
could find admission into many Christian societies, 
which required not from their untutored mind any 
belief of an antecedent revelation. Their 1‘aitli 
was insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the 
church was ultimately benefited by tlie conquests 
of its most inveterate epeinies”. 

But whatever diflerence of opinion might sub- The dir- 
sist between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the 
Gnostics, concerning the divinity or the obligation 
of the Mosaic law, they were all equally animated 
by the same exclusive zeaV 
horrence for idolatry which had distinguished the 
Jews from the other nations of the ancient world. 

The philosopher, who considered the system of 
polytheism as a composition of human fraud and 
error, could disguise a smile of contempt under the 
mask of devotion, without apprehending that ei- 
ther the mockery, or the compliance, would ex- 

” Augustin is a rocmoiablc instance of this gradual progrow from 
reasdb to Oith.^ He was, during several years, engaged in the ^a- 
nichsean sect 
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CHAP, pose him to the resentment of any invisible, or, as 
he conceived them, imaginary powers. But the 
established religions of Paganism were seen by the* 
pi'imitive Christians in a much more odious and 
formidable light. It was the universal sentiment 
both of the church and of heretics, that the daemons 
were the authors, the patrons, and the objects of 
idolatry^. Those rebellions spirits who bad been 
degraded from the rank of angels, and cast down 
into the infernal pit, were still permitted to roam 
upon earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce 
the minds, of sinful men. The daemons soon dis- 
covered and abused the natural propensity of the 
human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their 
Creator, they usurped the p^ce and honours 
of the Supreme Deity. By the success of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once gratified 
their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet suscepdUe, 
the hope of involving the human species in the 
participation of their guih and misery. It was 
confessed, or at least it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themseltes the most im- 
portant character of polytheism, one dsemon 
assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 
another of iEscnlapins, a thhd of Venus, and 
a fonrth perhaps of Apcdlo*^; and that, by the 

” The uDanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very 
clearly explained by Justin Mar^, Apdlt^Major, by Athenagoras 
Legat. c. 22, &c. and by Lactantiq% Institiit. Divin. ii. 14— ig. 

*• Tcrtullian (Apolog. c. 23.) alleges the confession of the Dk- 
mres themselves as often as they were tormented bv the Christian 
exorcists. 
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aavantag!e''of tow J^oQ and aerial aa- CHAP, 

tore, they were to j^ecute, with jjpfBoient 
..skill and djghitj^)^ parts which they had ttoder- 
taken. They the temples, mstituh^ 

festivals midaacrijEsI^ 

oracles, and wca^ frequently allowed to pi^rforna 
miracles^ ^ The ChrutiaiiSi whq^ hy the interposi- 
tion of evUspirits, readily explain erery 

pneternatnral applwahd^. disposed and even 
desirous.to admit the ina«t extravagant fictions 
of tfao mythology; But the belief of the 
Christian was^ adtomptidled with bdrron The 
most trifling mark of res^t to the national wor- 
ship he oonsideiH^ as .a direct homage yielded .to 
the dsempn, and as an of rebeliion against the 
iQiyesty of (^. ^ 

.in conn^oeDCe of this opinion, it was the first AbKor- 
fani ardoqns dnty of to preserve him- 

self pore smd andefileiby.the practice of idolatry. tian» for 
Tlie religion of the nations was not merely 
specalative doctrine, professed in the schools or 
prmh^ / iq the/^ple^l^ The innumerable dei- 
ties and rites of (mlyt^ism were closely inter- 
woven wi^ every ciicntnstance of business or 
.pleasure, public or of private life; and it 
aeemed impossible 'to 4^ the observance of 
them, without, at| tlie ;jRame .time, renouncing 
the commerce of inankiod, and all the offices 
and- amusements . kf' society^. TIic important CeremcM 


^Tertdfliaii lia» writtcO ~k moM tfcatiie against idolatry^ to 
«aufi()n Us bnjthieii ^ina tbe bdtiriy danger qf incurring 
‘iUc<%itaIylraib,'&qoaa^^iatitwtsptQae^ DeCoronftfItUtUfc. lO. 

voL.yf/ ' u 



ago THE i>ECfcJiNjE;'^ 

CHAP, traosactioiw of pe«» 

/ coBclpded/by^ 
magistra^^ 

obli^d to preside 6t to : 
public Bpeptacles were an 
:heei^l deycrtion of tiie;^^a^^ and tbe gods 
were snppps^ tc^ accqA, '^^ tbe most ^teful 
Dffering, tbe gan^' that ; people 

celebrated^. In honoar 'pcOT 

The ChriltiaDj who wift piotrs. horror avoided 
the abomination of the circ^ !pr the theatrCji 
foand himself encompasM wji$i infernal sntf^ 
in every convivial enteitiiminent^ as often as bis 
friends, invoking the h^pitabie deities, ponrcd 
out libations to each other's happiness". When 
the bride, stm^ling with well-a&cted idnc- 
tance, was forced in bypensed ^mp :pver ^-:^^ 
threshold of her new babiOition", pt when tbe 

The Raman 4enate iftf ali^' held iji s teiside or COD 
place (Aulus Gelliw, xit;?.). cntend m 

cf ery aenator dropt aome wui^tad altar. SncUm. 
in August, c. SS. • . - ’■ ’•>’ ,r:'' . ■ 

* See Tertuilianj DeSpwl|i^^V 
no more indoigeiioe to'a litsn # S iconifaat of 

gladiators. The di«ss of theae»|ipn^lu^ By the 

use of the lofty buskin, they tmyiimsly strWa to 'add a cubit to their 
stature, c. 23. , r 

^ The tneieirt pracdee of Oie ^terttinineDt with fi- 

batioiis, may: be found m CV!Brf'^ebiiM^:„Sti^ and Seneca^ in 
their last moments, made a'ntdi^, j^plka^ of this <»stOB. Post- 
quam slagoum calids aqoie atioii£ proa^m lerromm, 
additS Toce, libare se HquOiem iSiMf^anri Uiiit^ Tkcit..AnnaI. 

** See t^ elegant biiU^btipija hymn oi^CataU 
of Bfuliui and Julia. O Hym^, Hymei^ -lo | > Quis huic Deo 
conipan^w^sit? 



W tSe r6man S^pire; sgj 

ptpc^6#^Wdead sloWly mbvd toward CHAP, 
the finoU on these iiitei^t- 

Ihj^ occMiDoSf the p^iis 

who wete the to htiOi rather than con- 
tract the girilt'lnli^^ cere- 
monies. Every art wasArti. 

in the least concerned fiwming or adorning 
of idoli was pohhte3;t^^e of idolatry^; 
a serm ;8etttanc^- sihi^ to eternal-mi- 
sery the rfar the community, 

adticfa is employSd'in m exercise of liberal or 
n^hinic professibhs^ onr eyes over 

ihe nummtift remains of icdfiqtdtyi life shall per- 
ceive, that besides the immediate representations 
of the gods, and the h(dy initraments of their 
worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions 
consecrated hy the" imt^ation of the Greeks, 
were introduced as tfaie richest ornaments of the 
houses, the dreis, and the fbmitnre, of the IV 
gw Even the aru::6f m^c and painting, 
ofeloqueoce and poetry^^4owed firom the same 
impnre origin. In Ae style of the fathers, 

Apollo arid the Musei ^ Wese the organs of the 
infernal, spirit, Homer and Viigil were the most 

* 

The ancient fnneralf^m thwe sf MInous and Pallai) aie no 
las awuntely 4B8eribcd they are iiiostnted hy his 

commetitator Senius. *nie pile tawk waa an aluir, the Samel were 
fed with the h)ood of ▼ictimi, and the amistaots were sprinkled 
with' lustral^ water. 

^Tcrtulliai^deldolQiaina,c. 11. 

Sce^rypartofMotttihoomV AnU^ Ja^en the Rveiies 
nf the Greek and Homan coins were ^eqomtlr of in IdolainMn na- 
ture. llere indeed the seroj^ of the Christiiii wwre fOSpenlSll by 
• stiop^rpa^. 
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cmioeDt, oFliis semots, aud the: mytho- 

logy which pervades and animates the cbmposii-* 
tiops of their genius, is dbstiu^ tb celebrate thd 
glory of the demons. Evjpti the common Ian- 
gnage of Chreece and aboteded with fami- 
liar but impions expressions, which thp imprudent-^ 
Christian, might too carelessly Otter, or too pa-^ 
tiently hear^ 

'The dangerons temptatiims which bn every 
side lurked ip ambpsh to: surprise the unguarded 
believer, assailed him wHh red^bled violepce bn 
the days of solemn festivals. So artfully were 
they framed and disposed throughout ftfae year, 
that siiperstitipn always wore” the appearance of 
pleasure, and often of virtue^v Some of the 
most sacred festivals in the Rpmah. ritual, Were 
destined to salute the new calends of January 
with vows of public and private felicity, to in- 
dulge the pious .];em6Epbiuhce pf the dead and . 
living, to ascettaip^the |hyii>iahl^ 
peity, to hail, 

nial powers of febupdli^,^^ petpetuatp two 
memorable asras pi;Rome,» the foundation of the’ 
city, and that and tp restore, 

daring the hnmape libjePee;.hf^lhV'>Satu^ the 
primitive equality of ms^ud. ; Some idea miy 

** Tertullian de Idoldiittia^ ew ss. If a l^gsa friend (on 

the Qccaiioii perhaps of 8oej»iQ^^ii^. fat^ur npitnion of 

Jupiter blest yoo/\the 

--diviniw.of Jupiter, v-.-;:"'.’'’'’ ..-'■Kr,/ ^ ^ 

^ Cdnn3ttte jaadat WbrnM woAof^id/hb imperfttA JM., 
Hejoibied jia4di« than. the fiHiiis inoi^ of ^ yeart^^r^t^ ; 
eom^tioi^of hfaeroljdas ia oatW pia wit it Sa bnlj a 

imall put of the fint bwkbiat l^eari any r^on title. ^ 
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beconceiV€d of the abhorrence of tbe CfaristiaDs char 
for snch impio^ caei)[ibni^^ by the acrnpnloas, ^^^ , 
t delicacy which ihhy display^ on a much less 
alarming occasion;^ general festivity, 

it was the ctistam 6f the ancients to adorn their 
doors with iamps'and with branches of laurel, and 
to - crown their heads with garland of flowers. 

'This innocent and elegant practice might per- 
haps have been tdlerated as a mere civil^ institu- 
tion. But it .most bnlbi^ly happened that the 
doors were^ under the protection of the honse- 
. hold gods, that the laurel was . sacred to the lover 
of Daphne^ and that garibnds of flowers, though 
frequently worn as, a symbol either of joy or 
" ' ihoorning^ 'had been ^dicated in their first 
origin to the s^ce of superstition. The trem- 
bling Christians, who w^e persnaded in this in- 
stance to comply with the fashion of their country, 
and the commands of the magistrate, laboured un- 
. der'the most gloomy appi^hensions, from tbe re- 
proaches of their own conscience, the censnres of 
• the chnrijh, and the dennmnatioos of divine ven- 
geance” 

Soch was the anxious diligence which was re- Zvai for 
. quired to guard the chastity of the gospel from 
the infectious breath of idolatry. The supersti- 

■ * Tertollian has compoied a dafrace, of rather panegyric, of ihc 
rash acUon of a Chi istian soldier, #ho, hf ihw^ringaway his crown 
of lartm l; had aposed himself, and.hit ^brethren to the roost imroi- 
Debt danger. By the roeiitii^ of tbe 0 mpenrs (Severus and Caracal- 
la) it is evideA, notwithstanding d*® wishes of M. de Tillemont, 

' that'^inilian composed hU treatise De Con^,,l«igbefote.he was 
I Mgi^mth^ertorsoflhd Monianirti. SeellemoiittEcclcjfasti. 
que^ tom. iii.p. 384. < 
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vCHAP. titnu.obserraooeti^f public or <.|Hintejites were 
t , carelessly pracriscd, .i^OoitioH babit, 
by the followers-of: the t^Uisbed religion. But 
a» often as tb^ j^nrredj • they afpnled the 
Christians ' an Of^rtunity of .dedaring and con* 
firming their zealous q^MMiticm; By these ftp* 
qnent protestadcmt theii* jsttadiipeDt to the faith 
was: cphtinnally fortified,, and. .in proportion, to 
the-inerease of ^bey qpmbated with the 
more ardour apd anccess in the holy war, winch 
they had undertaken -agcJnst the empire of the 
daemons. '-. i; 

Tb, . II. The writings of Cicero^ represent in die 
Caus™ colours the ignorance, .;the errors, 

T^doc and the uncertainty of the anment philosophers 
ISmorull! regard tp the immortality of the soul. 
When .they are desirous of arming their disciples . 
against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an 
“?'>«»» obvious, though '^melancholy position, ;that. die 
fatal stroke of our dissolution releases us from the 
calamitieB of life;, and diat those can. .no longer 
soiBr,frhn no louj^ Yet there were a few 
sages of Gnece f^^ipe who had conceived a 
more exalted,' anjC' in . some . respects, a jnster 
idea of human m^re; „thongii it must be con- 
fessed, that, in the sublime inqmry, their reason 
had been often guided by their imagination, and 
that their, imaginafipn 'had been prompted by 

In putia^, tbe tint book of Q.iieiitioo8, and tbe 

treatiM De Senoctote, and tbe SomniotD i^ipionis) contaiD« in , 
moat beautifiit language^ eveiy thing ffaat^Grecian pbilpaopbf^ of , 
Ko&jngood lenw, cooI4 p6i^]y,^ggett on thr dirk but import- 
antoliject. « ® 
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thmr yiewed with complar 

.oqiqr the extegt dF tb^sir own mental pow^s^ 
' when ihejr the bijous fkcnlties of ihe- 

moTf^ of fancyi ;^d of judgment, in the most 
profoundrspecda^s, or the most important la- 
bours, and when they neflkted oo the ^esire of 
fame, which transported, them into future ages, 
tar beyond the bounds of death aihd of the grave ; 
they w^ nnsrillihg^to .confound themselves with 
the beasts of die fi^sld, or to si^pose, that a being, 
for whoserdignity they eptertuned the moat sin- 
cere admvmtibn, could be limited to a spot of 
earth, and to a few yew of duration. With 
this favourable prepossession they summoned to 
their aid the science, or rather the language, of 
Metaphysics. They soon discovered, that as 
none of the properties of. matter will apply to 
the operations of die mind, the human soul must 
consequently be a substance distinct from the 
. body, pure, simple, and spiritaal, incapable of 
dissolution, and susceptible of a much higher de- 
gree of virtue and happiness after the release 
from its corporeal prison. • From these specious 
and noble principles, the philosophers who trod 
in the footsteps of Plato, deduced a very nnjus- 
tibable conclusion, since they asserted, not only 
the future immortality, but the past eternity of 
the homan sou!, which they were too apt to con- 
sider as aportion of ^he infinite and self-existing 
spirit, which pervades and shstains the universe". 

' Diej)re.cnsteDce of human souli^ lo iv atlout as that doctrine 
jl^o^tible Wlt)^ religion, was adopted by many of the Greejmnd 
LaSfr Others. Beansobre, Hist do Maniehetsmc, k vi. ef 4. 



the experienw dF^iSBlM, «a«d ^ arouse . 
the leisure ^ in the' 

silence of solita^, ' s^etimes imp^ »' 
ray of jj,g 

fimit' impre^t^^lii^ ’jii^ 'bi^k receive id the 
schools, WM sp<ro otl^httjJ hy die coiuiDii^ 
and hnsinets ijf^acrire #e. We aie^fBciel^ly;, 
acqdaint^ with;^e:'ediiB& jiereoiu \ho : ^q. 
rishod in^e age bf M^of the firat 
saA, With their ^ibniij Al^ tMra^^ and their 
motives, to be asidi^ ihat their irondhet^^ w^^^^ 

• life was never re^tlated hy^'any serious, cbiiviction 
of the rewards 0(>‘^u6h^m^tii of a future state. 
At the bar and in’ lbe u^ate Rpiue the ablest 
orators were not af^b^sive of giving o&ncc to 
tbror hearersji by ^posing that doctrine as an idle 
and extravagant bpinion, which wm rejected with 
contempt % eve^ man of a lib^ education ^d 
nnderstan^ng* ' , ' 

amoiigtbe . Since tterefort the. moat sublime. efibrts’*’of l 

&Md I^awophf can :^d ho fertber than feebly to 

Homej point out the desire, tbo hope, or, at tnbst, tlie 
probability^ oif rfiture state, there is nodiing, 
except a divine revelarion, that can ascertain- the 
existence, and describe the condition, of the in- 
visible country which is destined to reedve the 
souls of nien after, their sepration from tbe body. 

t. • '■ ■ ■' . ' 


« Sw cioiiie.* flfj; ^IIub.. de BeHi 

c. 50, jJuvmLSgitirJii. 149. :,Jj ■ 

^ Esse diqnos muici, et subterranra Rgna, ’ ' ' 


Net, poeri credunt, niid qui noiidum sre liw^tur. 
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; ihe^- pepoW .■ nifi^bn^^of .Gfwi*'- ,^. , 

' which reDdeK4 tbeoivi^ nneqW to to* a^^i 
a I. Tbe^genei^ sjsteip of their TDjm>- 
logj^ wa& onsttf^ protfs; i®4; 

.wisest amo^ the rl^ans had^ dis- 
ckimed its tnu^ The deicijp- 

v'tion of the inferoal regioos bitd^ b^u 
dooed to- the £utcj pfi iKontersVapd of 
who people theih ^tb so" many phantoms' 

^ and monsun, who dii^nsed their rew^s and 
pnhishments with so Jititle eqoity, ‘tbi4 a solemn 
troth, the ;, most congenial to the hamf^^ heart, 
was opprased and disgraced by the absord mix- 
ture of the wildest fictions^. The doctrine 
of a. future state was scarcely oonsideied among 
the devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as 
a ibndamental article of faith* ' . The providence 
of the gods, as it related to public eommuni* 
tics rather than to private individuals, was 
principally displayed on the visible' theatre of 
the present world. The petitions which were 
offered on the altars of Jupiter, or Apollo, ex- 
pressed the anxiety of their worshippers for 
temporal happiness, and their ignorance or in- 
difference concerning a future life“ The im- 

•* Tho xith bofik of the Odyssey gives a veiy dreary and incoherent 
account of the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil hare emhellishcd 
the pictnn.’ ; but even those |>oetSji Uipugh more correct than their 
grrat model, are guilty of very strange inconsiatendes. > See Bayle, 
Responses aiif Questions d^un Provincial^ part hi. c. SS. 
r • * Se.e thJxvith epistle of the first book of Horace, the xiiitb Sa- 
4ise of Juvenilyind the iid Satire of Persios : these popnlir discour- 
s^Vpress tlt^-ntiment and language of the mohitii^ 
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CHAP, portant trath of tbe Jniinortality of the sou 
inealcat^ :mth ai 

success m India^ iii A^yri^/iii aud u 

^ Mu^: we , i^ndt/atrt^ a 

rian«; differ^ich to t^\in|]^nor l&bwiedge of tb« 
barbarianv we ^st as^be it to the influence 
of an establiibra prie^hbod, which employed 
tbe motives of yhtue as the instrumept of am- 
‘ bitiqn^/ ‘■■'•' V'* * " ' ■ * ' 

jSJI? might natarally expect^ that a principle so 

^ essential to religion^ would have been revealed 
iii the cl^west terms to the chosen' people of 
Palestine/ and t^t it might kdely have been 
entrusted, to the he^itary priesthood of Aaron. 
It is inemmbent .00 .us to adore the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence", when we discover, 
^that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is omitted in thb li£w of Moses; it is dairkl3^ insi- 
nuated by ^ the prophets, and during the long 
peiiod which elaps^ between the E^ptian and 
the Babylonian se^itudes, the . hopes as well as 
fears of the Jews appear to have been confined 

" If we oonfioe ouiMlves to tbe Gaols, we may obienre, that they 
entrusted, not only their lives, bnt even their' money, to the secnriiy 
of another world. Vetiw Ule mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 
Maximus, 1. ii. ;c. 6 , p. ,10.) quos miemoria proditum est, pecunias 
mutual, quse hi| o^d Inleros redderentur, dare solitos. The same 
custom is moie tiarkly innouated by Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. It is almost 
needless to add, that tbe profits of trade bold a just proportion to the 
credit.of the mei^nt, aiid| that th^.Dmids derived from their holy 
profeiMOn a character of fespondb^ity, which could scarcely be 
claimed hy any other order of men. ' 

” 1!^ right reverend author of thd l)ivine Legation of Mosea ■ 
assigns a very cofious reason for the oqiission, and ipos* ingeniously,^ 
retorts ii^on thp unbelievers; 
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within the narrow compass of the present life”, chap. 
After Cyrus had-, permitted the exiled batbp to , 
’ return into the promised land, and after Esra had 
restored the ancient records of their religion, two 
celebrated sects, the Saddncees and the Pharisees, , 
insensibly arose at Jerusalem^. The former, 
selected firoin the more opulent and distinguisbed ^ 

-ranks of society; were strictly attached to the 
literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they piqnsly 
rejected the immortality of the soul, as an^ 
opinion ^t received no coontenance from the 
divine book, which they revered as the only rule 
of iheir /faith. , To. the authority of scripture the 
Pharisees ' added that of tradition,*’ and they 
accepted,' under the name of traditions, several 
speculative tenets from the philosophy or reli-* 
gion of the eastern nations. The doctrines of 
fate or predestination, of angela and spirits, and 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were in the number of these new articles of be- 
lief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity of 
their, mauoers, had drawn into their party the 
body of the Jewish people, the immortality of the 
soul became the prevailing seotimeut of the syna- 
gogue, under the reign of the Asmonswn princes 

* See Le Clerc (Piolegoaiena ad Hitt JEcdcsiast, sect 1. e. S.)* 

His authority teems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a 
learned and judicious- Gonunentary on the books of the Old Testament. 

* Joseph. Antiquitat I. xiii. c. 10. De Bell. Jud. ii 8. Ac- 
ooidiog to the most natural interpretation of his words the Saddu- 
oees admitted.only the PettUtcuch ; but it has pleased some modern 
critica to adeff the propheti to their creedi and to suppose that they 
contented tlymselm with iqjecttog the traditions of the Phansees. 

U^Jortio argued that point in bis Benuukson Eoclcuatiical 
Hi^fy, volVu. p. 103. 
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CHAP, and pontiffs, lie teller of ^ Jews was in- 

capable ^ conts^tipg witfi snch a cold and 
languid migbt satisfy ' the xnina of a 

l^lytbeist; and aa sooD '^ they admitied the idea 
of a foti^ state, they, embraced it with the zeal 
which haial^^Fi forined the diaractenstic of the 
nation. /Thdir ^ hoWever/^ded nothing to 
its.evidet^ pr ^ei] probability; and it was still' 
necessary, that the docdrine of life and iininortality, 
wHch had been dictated, by nature, approyed by 
reason, ^d received by snperstition, should obtain 
thie sanction of diyiDe truth from the au^brity and 
. example of Christ. . 

amoo^the When the piomise of etenial happiness was 
Christians, ma^ud oD condition of , adopting 

the faith, and of observing the precepts of the 
gospel, it is ho yronder that so advantageous an 
offer should ba^ been accepted by great num- 
bei^ . of eyeiy n^ion, of . e rank, and of 
ewy province in the Rp^n empire, lie an- 
cient Christian^, yrere animated by a contempt for 
their present eidstence, and by a just confidence 
of immormli^,'^bf which the doubtful and im- 
peifect faith of mbdeirn ages cannot give ns any 
Approach- UotioD. In the primitive clmith, the 
®“JjJ*nnfluence of irnth Was yjery powerfully strength- 
' ened by an pplnipD, which, however it may de- 
serve resp^t for ite usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
universdiy believed, that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of Heaven, werel at band. 
Tlie near iqiprpach of this wonderful ^.weut bU 
been {iredicted by the apostles ; the ^i^^ditiop^' " 
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it was preserved fay their earliest disciple, and those chap. 
who understood m their literal sense the discodrses 
of Christ himself^ were obliged to expect the ee- , 
cond and glorious cbming of the Son of Man in 
the clonds, befoie that generation was totally ex* 
tinguished, i^ich had beheld his humble condi- 
tion upon earthj and which might still be witness 
of the calamities of the Jews under Vespasian or 
Hadrian. The revolution of seveuteen centuries 
has instrncted ns not to press too closely tbe mys-'^ 
terious language of prophecy and revelation ; but 
as long as, for wise purposes, this error was per- 
mitted to subsist in the chiirch, it was productive 
of the most salutary effects on the faith and prac- 
tice of Christians, who lived in the awful expecta- 
tion of that moment when the globe itself, and all 
the various race of mankind, should tremble at the 
appearance of their divine judge^. 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Mil- Doctrine 
lennium was intimately connected with the second 
coming of Christ. As the works of the cretition 
had been Bnished, in six days, tiieir duration in 
their present state, according to a tradition which 
was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to 
six thousand yeiirs^". By the same analogy it 

» This expectation was countenanced the iwcruy-fourth 
chapter of !ik. Matthew, and by the. first epistle of St. PjuI to the 
Thcssalonians. Erasmtu remoTes the diflficulty bj the help of 
alkgoiy and metipbor; and the learned Groiios ventures to in- 
•muste, that, for wise purposes, the pious deception was periuiit^ 
intake place.! 

Bullet’s Sacred Tbeoiy, part iii. c. k. This txadition may 
M tmeed as faM as theaitthor of the Epiklc of Barnabas, who wrote 
ini^ first ce^ry, and who seems to have been half n hmj 
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CHAP, Was iofenied, ^at^sldng period, of Tabotir lind 
. / contention; Whi^^wu'aoiw ainiort ielaj^ed**, would 
.. be sQCce^ed bi^ a jo]ribl l^b1>ath of a tbonsand' 
je&is ; find tliat Christ, with tria^itipfaant band 
of the saints and tlia $lect who had escaped death, 
or whb . bad^ been ^zpihicalpusly rertved, would 
reign upon eaiih till jfche time appointed for the 
last and gehei^ resnrrectioii. So pleasing was* 
this, hope' to the mind of believers, that the New 
JeriUalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, was 
quidcly adnrhed with all the gayest colours of the 
imaginatibh. A, felicity consisting only of pure 
and spiritual picture would have appeared too 
refined for Its inhabitants, who were still snp^ 
posed to possess their human nature and senses* 

' A garden of Eden, with the amusements of the 
pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 
state of society which prevailed under the Roman 
. .empire. ' A city was therefore erected of gold 
and precious stones, and a supernatural plenty 
of com 4nd wine was bestowed on the adjacent 
territory; in the free enjoyment of whose spon- 
taneous prodpptions, the happy and benevolent 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous 

^ pnniittW fihnnh of Aotkicb computed almost 6000 years 

fmW Uie'crm^n of tbeiirorld to the birth of ChruL Arricanus, 
loetiudo^ and the Greek church, hare reduc^ that number to 
5500, and Ekisebius hat contented himself with 5SOO years. These 
otlculadons were formed on the Septoagihf, which wai univeruHy 
receirei) during the six first centuries. The authority of the Vulgate 
and 6t the Hebrew text hat detennined the moderml tProtestanti aa , 
well lis Cadmlies, to prefer a period of about 4000 y}an thoog^f 
in the study of pioftne aotTquity, th^ often find thcf^Iva sU^|^ 
ened bq^lh^ narrow limits. 
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la^s of ezcliisiye property^, lie iuaiiriuice of chap. 
Buck a Millennioni was carefhlly iocnlcated by a 
•BticceBBioo of fathers from Jostia Masrtyr^ and 
Ireneosj who conversed with the immediate dis- 
dples of the apostles, down to liactantias, who 
was preceptor io the son of Constantine^. Though 
it might not be universally receiv^ it* appears 
to have been the reigning sentiment of the or- 
thodox believers ; . and it seems so well adapted 
to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, 
that it must have contributed in a very consi- 
derable degree to the progress of the Christian 
faith. But when the ediBce of the church was 
almost completed, the temporary support was 
laid aside. The doctrine of Christ's reign upon 
earth was at first treated as a profound allegory, 
was considered by degrees as a doubtful and 
useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanati- 


** Most of these pictures were Ixrnowed from a misrepresentation 
of luiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images 
may be found in Irenseus (1* P* W.), the disdple of Papias, who 
had seen the apostle St. John. 

** See the second dialogue of Justin with IVyphon, and the 
seventh book of Lactanlios. It is unnecessary to allege all the inter- 
mediate faihersi as the feet is not disputed. Yet the curious reader 
may consult Daill^ de Ustt Patrom, 1. ii. c. 4. 

•* The testimony of Justin, of hii own faith and that of his or- 
thodox bicthren, in the doctrine of a Millennium, is deliveicd in the 
dearest and most solemn manner (Dialog, cum Tiyphoote Jud. 
p. 177, 170. fail. Bencdictin.). If in the beginning of this 
imj^ortant pas*ra there is any thing like an inconsistency, we may 
impute it^ as we think proper, either to the author ot to his Iran- 
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CHAP, cun'”- Aliiystei^W^plwcy, wfaicb still {oraA a 
^^^:^ ;part ofjAe'M^si^ «m 

to J|af^-;^i6e sentiu^t, has reiy uar~ 

roirljr efli||||ed proscHption of the cbnreb*’'. 

. Wimthe hippinets apd dorr, of s temporal 

Roidc and pim to disCipfe^ of Christy 

world, dn»3ft3 calamitl^" were denounced 

Bgtimtyw oiobelieWng world. Tlie edification ^ 
of ^he nd? Jenualem wa9 t6 ;advance by equal 
at(^ witb th& di^truction of thc^ mystic Babylon ; 
aod riis long as the emperors who reigned before 
prpfitesiou of idolatry, 
tbfe fipk^ of Babylon was applied to the city 
and 10 Ibe empire of Rome. A regular series 
was prepared of all the moial and physical evils 
which cap afflict* a flourishing nation ; intes- 


** Dppio, Bibliothdquc EccUsiastique. tom. i. p. 2^3. tom. i'l. 
p.seS« and Moshoiin, p. 720. ; though the latter of thei;e learned 
diviqei is'aot altogether candid on this occasion. ^ , 

^ In thn council of Laodicea (about the year 360), the Apoca- 
lypse ;w«b tacitly ezcloded from the sacred canon, by the same 
churches of Asia to wiu^ it n sddreM ; and we may learn from 
the eompli^of Salpbius Sererm, that their sentence had been rati- 
fied Iw ^^pater number of ChrHtiana of his time. From what 
caues tten u llte. Aphcalypie at present so geneblly received by the 
Gieek, the R^n, and the Pidteatabi chniebcs? The following 
ni^ may be assigned. 1. The (Greeks were snbdued by the autho- 
rity an impostor, who, in tlie sixth century, assumed the character 
of Wnyaiui the Areopagite. 2. A just apprehension, that the 
groinmjBiniw.m more importimt than the theologians, 

engii^ t^ t^uncil of Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility on 
all the bdidra of Scripture; contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the 
number eif which t^ Apocalypse was fortontely indoded (Fr. Paolo, 
Istoria del (^oncilio Tridentino, I, ».). 3. TWe advantage of tnrning 
those mysterious prophecies agaidst the See of Romp, inspired the 
ProteiteDti with uDcommoa veneratkm for so usefuKan ally. 
the ingeoioas and elegant diicoaiies of the preienLbbfaop* of littdh 
field on^tbat nopromisiog sulgect. 
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tine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest bar* CHAP, 
barians from the unknown regions of the North ; ^ 

pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earth- 
quakes and inundations^. AH these were only 
so many preparatory and alarming signs of the 
great catastrophe of Rome, when the country 
of the Scipios and Cwsars should he consumed 
by a flame from Heaven, and the city of the 
seven hills, with her palaces, her temples, jand 
her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast 
lake of fire and brimstone. It might, however, 
afibrd some consolation to Roman vanity, that 
the period of their empire would be that of 
the world itself; which, as it had once perished 
by the clement of water, was destined to ex- 
perience a second and a speedy destruction from 
the element of fire. In the opinion of a general 
conflagration, the faith of the Christian very 
happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the ana- 
logy of Nature ; and even the country, which, 
from religious motives, had been chosen for 
the origin and principal scene of the confla- 
gration, was the best adapted for that purpose 
by natural and physical causes ; by its deep 
caverns, beds of sulphur, and numerous vol- 
canoes, of which those of iEtna, of Vesuvius, 
and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect repre- 
*sentation. The calmest and most intrepid scep- 
tic could not refuse to acknowledge, that the 

" LacUntiip (Institut. Divin. vii. 15, &c.) relates the dismal 
tale of futurity ivith great spirit and eloquence. 

XJOL. II. 


X 
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CHAP, destrnction of the i, present system of the world 
/ by fire^ was in itsdf extremely probable. The, 
Christian, who foanded his belief much less oif 
the fallacious arguments of reason than on the 
authority of tradition and the interpretation of 
Scripture, expected it with terror and conbdence 
as a certain and approaching event; and as 
his mind was perpetually filled with the solemn 
idea, he considered every disaster that happened 
to the empire as an infallible symptom of an ex- 
piring world^’^*'. 

The Pa- Tlie condemnation of the wisest and most 
virtuous of the. Pagfiiis, on account of their igno- 
ete™a] p“- ranee or disbelief of the divine truth, seenjs to 
‘ offend the reason and the humanity of the pre- 
sent age’®. But the primitive church, whose 
faith was of a much firmer consistence, deli- 
vered over, without hesitation, to eternal tor- 
ture, the far greater part of the human species. 
A cliaritable hope might perhaps be indulged 

" Od this sulyect every reader of taste will be entertained with 
the third part of Burnet’s Sacred Theory- He blends philosophy, 
Scripture, and tradition, into one magniSceiit system ; in the descrip- 
tion of which he displays' a strength of fancy not inferior to that of 
Milton himself. 

^ And yet whatever may be the language of individuals, it is still 
the public doctrine of all the Christian churches ; nor can even our 
own refuse to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the 
viiith and the xviiith of her Articles. The Junsenists, who have so 
diligently studied the works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment< 
with distinguished zeal ; and the learned M. de Tillemont never 
dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his damnation. 
ZuingJius is perhaps the only leader of a party who (as ever adopted 
tile milder sentiment, and he gave no less oilence W the LuthcraoB 
than to the Catholics. See Bossuet, Histoire dt^ Variations des 
Eglise^Protestantes, 1. ii. c- 19— SS. 
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in favour of Socrates, or sotne other Aages of 
.antiquit^T) who had consulted the light of reason 
'before that of the gospel had arisen But it 
was unanimonslj affirmed, that those who, since 
the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately 
persisted in the worship of the daemons, neither 
deserved nor could expect a pardon from the 
irritated justice of the Deity. These rigid senti- 
ments, which had been unknown to the ancient 
world, appear to have infused a ^spirit of bitter- 
ness into a system of love and harmony. The 
ties of blood and friendship were frequently tom 
asunder by the difference of religions faith ; and 
the Christians, wdio, in this world, found them- 
selves oppressed by the power of the Pagans, 
were sometimes seduetjd by resentment and 
spiritual pride to delight in the prospect of their 
future triumph. ‘‘ You are fond of spectacles,” 
exclaims the stern Tertullian, “ expect the great- 
“ est of all spectacles, the last and eternal 
“judgment of the universe. How shall I admire, 

“ how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I 
“ behold so many proud nionarchs, and fancied 
“ gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness ; 

“ so many magistrates, who persecuted the name 
“ of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than 
“ they ever kindled against the Christians ; so 
many sage philosophers blushing in red hot 


Ju‘4ip mk ' Clemen!, ol Alixamlm allow tlial some fil the phi- 
losophers wtre(j insiriieit'tl by the L'*igos j coofiiuuding ils dcinble 
signification, oihhe iiuiiiitn rea»inij, and of the Divine W ord. 
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CHAP. flames with their dduded scholars ; so many 

Tf V • ^ 

“ celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, 

“ qot of Minos, but of Christ ; so many trage- 
dians, more tuneful in the expression of their 
“ own sufferings ; so many dancers — !” But the 
humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a 
veil over the rest of this infernal description, 
which the zealous Airican pursues in a long va- ' 
riety of affected and unfeeling witticisms^*. 

Wereoften Doubtless there were many among the pri- 
mitive Christians of a temper more suitable to 
feats. the meekness and charity of their profession. 
There Were many who felt a sincere compassion 
for the danger of their friends and country- 
men, and who exerted the most benevolent 
zeal to save them from the impending destruc- 
tion. The careless Polytheist, assailed by new 
and unexpected terroi*8, against which neither 
his priests nor his philosophers could afford him 
any certain protection, was very frequently 
terrified and subdued by the menace of etenial 
tortures. His fears might assist the progress 
of his faith and reason; and if ho could once 
persuade himself to suspect that the Christian 
religion might possibly be true, it became an 
easy task to convince him that it was the safest 

” Tertullian, Oe Spectaculis, c. no. In order to ascertain the 
degree of authority wliich the zealous African had acquired, it may 
be sufficient to allege the testimony of Cypriuu, Lite doctor and guide 
of alhhe western churches (See Prudent. Hyoi. xiii. 100.). As often 
as he applied himself to bis daily study of the writings of TcrtuIliaD, 
he was accustomed to say, ** Da mihi magUirum ; Give me m]^ ma- 
ster.” (Hieiouym. de Yiris lllustribus, tom. i. p. S8i.). 
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and most prndeot party that he could possibly chap. 
embrace. 

III. The supernatural gifts, which even 
this life were ascribed to the Christians above cause. 
Ihe rest of mankind, must have conduced 
their own comfort, and very frequently to tbeersofthe 
conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional 
prodigies, which might sometimes be effected 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity 
when lie suspended the laws of Nature for the 
service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the time of the apostles and their first disci- 
ples % has claimed uii uninterrupted succession 
of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of 
vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling 
daemons, of healing the sick, and of raising the 
dead. The knowledge of foreign languages 
was frequently communicated to the contem- 
poraries of irenseus, though Ircnseus himself 
was left to struggle with the difficulties of a 
barbarous dialect, whilst he preached the gos- 
pel to the natives of Gaul" The divine in- 
spiration, whether it was conveyed in the form 
of a waking or of a sleeping vision, is described 
as a favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks 
of the faithful, on women as on elders, on 
boys as well as upon bishops. When their de- 

” Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleloiij il is impos- 
sible to overlook the clear traces of visions and inspiration, which 
may be found in the apostolic fathers. 

Irensus adv. Hxrcs. Proem, p. 3. Dr. Middleton (Free In- 
qujij^ p. 96, &c.) observes, that as this pretension of ail others was 
the most difficult to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suit? his hy|X}thesis. 
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CHAP, vout minds were suflSciently prepared by ' a 
course of prayer, of tasting, and of vigils, to 
receive the extraordinary impulse, they were 
transported out of their senses, and delivered 
in extasy what was inspired, being mere organs 
of the holy spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of 
him who blows into it^^ We may add, that 
the design of these visions was, for the most 
part, cither to disclose the future history, or to 
guide the present administration of the church. 
The expulsion of the daemons from the bodies 
of those unhappy persons whom they had been 
permitted to torment, was considered as a sig- 
nal though ordinary triumph of religion, and 
is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologists, 
as the most convincing evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. The awful ceremony was usually 
performed in a public manner, and in the 
presence of a great number of spectators ; the 
patient was relieved by the power or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished daemon was 
beard to confess, that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped 
the adoration of mankind^^ But the mira- 
ciilous cure of diseases of the most inveterate 
or even preternatural kind, can no longer 
occasion any surprise, when we recollect, tiidt 

Athenagoriis ia Legatione. Justin Martyr, Cohort, aii Gentes. 
Tertullian advers. MarcLouit. I. iv. Tliese clescri[>tions are not very 
unlike the prophetic fury, for which Cicerh (dc Divinut. ii. >]•.) ex- 
presses so little reverence. 

Tertillllan (A|x>log. c. 33.) throws out a bold defiance to, the 
Pagan magistrates. Of tlie primitive miracles, the {lower of exor- 
cising is the piily one which has been assumed by Pro testants. 
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in the days of Irenaeus, about the end of the CHAP, 
second century, the resurrection of the dead was 
Very far from being esteemed an uncommon 
^vent; that the miracle was frequently performed 
j^n necessary occasions, by great fasting and the 
joint supplication of the church of the place, and 
that the persons thus restored to their praytirs had 
lived afterwards among tliein many years At 
such a period, when faith could boast of so many 
won<lerful victories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticism of those philosophers, 
who still rejected and derided the doc‘.triiie of the 
resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested on this 
important ground the whole controversy, and 
promised Theopliilus, Bishop of Antioch, that 
if be could be gratified with the sight of a single 
person who had been actually raised from the 
dead, he would immediately embrace the Chris- 
tian religion. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
the prelate of the first eastern church, however 
anxious for the conversion of his friend, thought 
proper to decline this fair and reasonable chal- 
lenge 

The miracles of the primitive church, after Thortruth 
obtaining the sanction of ages, Lave been lately 
attacked in a very free and ingenious inquiry*'^; 

Irensriis adv. Hcreses, I. ii. 56, 57. 1, v. c. 6. Mr. Dodwcll 
(Dissertat. ud irenaauin, ii. 42.) conclude^, that the second caitory 
was still more fertile in miracles than the first. 

^ Theopliilus ad Autolycum, 1. i. p. 345. Edit. Ilenedictin. 

Paris, 1742. 

^ Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
lished his Free Inquiry in I74Q, and before his death, which hap- 
pened in 1750, he had prei)ared a vindication of it against his nume- 
rous adversaries. 
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CHAP, which, though it has met with the most favotu* 
able reception from the public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of 
our own as well as of the other protestant 
churches of Europe**. Our different sentiments 
on this subject will be much less influenced by 
any particular arguments, than by our habits of 
study and reflection; and above all, by the de^ 
gree of the evidence which we have accustomed 
ourselves to require for the proof of a iniracn- 
Our per- Ions event. The duty of an historian does nol 
Seining” Call upon him to interpose his private judgment 
culous'™' important controversy; but he 

period, ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopt- 
ing snely a theory as may reconcile the interest 
of religion with that of reason, of making a 
proper application of that theory, and of de- 
fining with precision the limits of that happy 
period exempt from error and from deceit, to 
which we might be disposed to extend the gift 
of supernatural powem. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of 
bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, 
is continued without interruption, and the pro- 
gress of superstition was so gradual and almost 
imperceptible, that we know not in what par- 
ticular link we should break the chain of tradi- 
tion. Every age bears testimony to the wonder- 
ful events by which it was distinguished, and its 
testimony appears no less weighty and’ respectable 

^ The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. 
From the indignatioo of Mosheim (p. 9 . 21 we may discover the 
sentiments the Lutheran divines. 
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thkn that of the preceding generation^ till we are chap. 
insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency, 
if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
} deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Ber- 
fnard, the same degree of confidence which, in 
the second century, we had so liberally granted 
to Justin or to Irenaius®\ If the truth of any of 
those miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
* use and propriety, every age had unbelievers to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous na- 
tions to convert; and sufficient motives might 
always be produced to justify the interposition of 
Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revela- 
tion is persuaded of the reality, and every reason- 
able man is convinced of the cessation, of mira- 
culous powers, it is evident that tliere must have 
been sof?ie period in which they were either sud- 
denly or gradually withdrawn from the C’hristian 
church. Whatever sera is chosen for that pur- 
pose, tlie death of the apostles, the conversion 
of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the 
Arian heresy**', the insensibility of the Christians 
who lived at that time will ecpially afford a just 
matter of surprise. They still supported their 
pretensions after they had lost their power. 

It may seem somewhat remarkable, that BernarrI of Clairvaux, 
who records so many miracles of his friend Si. Malachi, never takes 
any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are carefully 
related by his companions and disciples. In tlie lon^ scries of eccle- 
siastical iiistory, does there exist a single instance of a saint asserting 
that he himself possessed the gift of miracles? 

•* The conversion of Constantine is the aera which is most usu- 
ally li xfd by Protestants. The more rational divines are unwilling 
^ to admit the miracles of the ivth, whilst the more credulous are uo- 
willing to reject those of the vth century. 
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CHAP. Credulity performed the office of faith fanaticism 
was permitted to assume the language of inspira- 
^'^'^^tion, and the effects of accident or contrivance, 
were ascribed to supematural causes. The recent 
experience of genuine miracles should have in-* 
structed the Christian world in the ways of Pro- 
vidence, and habituated their eye (if we may use 
a very inadequate expression) to the style of the 
Divine artist. Should the most skilful painter of 
modern Italy presume to decorate his feeble imi- 
tations with the name of Raphael or of Correggio, 
the insolent fraud would be soon discovered, and 
indignantly rejected. 

Use of the Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
miwdes! miracles of the primitive church since the time 
of the apostles, this unresisting softness of tem- 
per, so conspicuous among the believers of the 
second and third centuries, proved of some acci- 
dental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. 
In modcni times, a latent and even involuntary 
scepticism adheres to the most pious dispositions. 
Their admission of supernatural truths is much 
less an active consent than a cold and passive 
acquiescence. Accustomed long since to observe 
and to respect the invariable order of Nature, 
our reason, or at least our imagination, is not 
sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action 
of the Deity. But, in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, the situation gf mankind was extremely 
different. The most curious, or the most cre- 
dulous, among the Pagans, were often persuaded 
to enter into a society, which asserted an actual 
claim of miraculous powers. The primitive 
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Christians perpetually trod on mystic ground, CHAP, 
and their minds were exercised by the habits of 
:?^elieving the most extraordinary events. They 
or they fancied, that on every side they 
^ere incessantly assaulted by dmmoiis, comforted 
"joy visions, instriicti'd by prophecy, and surpris- 
ingly delivered from danger, sickness, and from 
d(;ath itself, by the supplications of the church. 

The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they 
so frequently conceived themselves to be the ob- 
jects, the instruments, or the spectators, very 
happily disposed them to adopt with the same 
ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic 
wonders of the evangelic history ; and thus mira- 
cles that exceeded not the measure of their own 
experience, inspired them with the most lively 
assurance of mysteries which were acknowledged 
to surpass the limits of their understanding. It 
is this deep impression of supernatural truths, 
which has been so much celebrated under the 
name of faitli ; a state of mind described as the 
surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future 
felicity, and recommended as the first or per- 
haps the only merit of a Christian. According 
to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, 
which may be equally practised by infidels, are 
destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of 
our jnstification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated The 
his faith by his virtues ; and it was very justly cause. 
supposed that the Divine persuasion, which en- 
. lightened or subdued the understanding, must, Christians, 
at the same time, purify the heart, and direct the 
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CHAP, actions, of the believer. The Brst apologists "of 
Christianity who justify the innocence of their 
brethren, ami the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the gospel. As it is my 
intention to remark only sue)) human causes us 
were permitted to second the influence of reve- 
lation, I shall slightly mention two motives wdiich 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than 
those of their Pagan contemporaries, or their 
degenerate successors; repentance for their past 
sins, and the laudable desire of supporting the 
reputation of the society in which they were 
engaged. 

Effau of It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the 

penuince. ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that the 
Christians allured into their party the most utro> 
clous criminals, who, as soon as they were touched 
by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to 
wash away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of 
their past conduct, for which the temples of the 
gods refused to grant them any expiation. But 
this reproach, when it is cleared from misrepre- 
sentation, contributes as much to the honour as it 
did to the increase of the church The friends 
of Christianity may acknowledge, without a blush, 
that many of the most eminent saints had been 

^ The imputations of Celsus and Julian, with ,the defence^ of 
the fathers, are v6ry fairly stated by Spanheiin, Conimentaire sur Ics 
Cesars dc Julian, p. 46s. 
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before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. 

Those persons, who in the world had followed, 

'though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of 
benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
'satisfaction from the opinion of their own recti- 
tude, as rendered them much less susceptible of 
the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and of 
’terror, which have given birth to so many won- 
derful conversions. After the example of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel dis- 
dained not the society of men, and especially of 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and very 
often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious 
hope of immortality, they resolved to devote them- 
selves to a life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. 

The desire of perfection became the ruling passion 
of their soul ; and it is well known, that while 
reason embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions 
hurry us, witli rapid violence, over the space which 
lies between the most opposite extremes. 

When the new cemverts had been enrolled in or 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted uviion!^*'" 
to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relapsing into their 
past disorders by another consideration of a less 
spiritual, hilt of a very innocent and rcspectahhi 
nature. Any particular society that ]>a^ dejjartod 
from the great body of the nation, or the religion 
to which it belonged, immediately becomt's the 
object of universal as well as invidious observa- 
tion. In proportion to the smallness of its num- 
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CHAP, bersj tbe character of the society may be affect- 
ed by the virtue and vices of the persons who, 
compose it ; and every member is engaged to 
watch with the most vigilant attention over hisj 
own behaviour, and . over that of his brethren^ 
since, as he must expect to incur a part of the 
common disgrace, he may hope to enjoy a share 
of the common reputation. When the Christians 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, 
that, far from being engaged in any unlawful 
conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn obli- 
gation to abstain from the commission of those 
crimes which disturb the private or public peace 
of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, per- 
jury, and fraud®*. Near a century afterwards, 
Tertullian, with an honest pride, could boast, 
that very few Christians had suffered by tbe hand 
of the executioner, except on account of their 
religion®^. Their serious and sequestered life, 
averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them 
to chastity, temperance, oeconomy, and all the 
sober and domestic virtues. As the greater num- 
ber were of some trade or profession, it was in- 
cumbent on them, by the strictest integrity and 
the fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions 
whieV the profane are too apt to conceive against 
the appearances of sanctity. The contempt of 
the world exercised them in the habits of humi- 

^ Plin. Epist. X. 97. 

" Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, with some de* 
gree of hesitation, ** Aut si aliad, jam non Chrktianus." 
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lity, meeknesSj and patience. The more they were chaP. 
persecuted, the more closely they adhered to each 
other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting 
con&dence has been remarked by inhdels, and was 
too often abused hy perfidious friends 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the Morality 
morals of the primitive Christians, that eveUfaXw. 
/their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excess of virtue. The bishops and do(‘tors of 
the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the 
principles, and even the practice, of their con- 
temporaries, had studied the Scriptures with less 
skill than devotion, and they often received, in 
the most literal sense, those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles, to which the prudence 
of succeeding commentators has applied a looser 
and more figurative mode of interpretation. 
Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the gospel 
above the wdsdom of philosophy, the zealous fa- 
thers have carried the duties of self-mortification, 
of purity, and of patience, to a height which it 
is scarcely possible to attain, and much less to 
preserve, in our present slate of weakness and 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so 
sublime must inevitably command the veneration 
of the people; but it was ill calculated to ol> 
tain the suffrage of those worldly philosophers, 
who, in the conduct of this transitory life, con- 

* The philosopher Peregrinus (of whose life and death Lucian 
hasleft us so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on 
the credulous simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 
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CHAP, salt only the nature and the interest* of 

society \ 

rfhuman nataral propensities which 

nature, we may distinguish in the most virtuous and' 
liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and the* 
love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
(economy, to health, and to reputation, it is 
productive of the greatest part of the happiness 
of private life. The love of action is a principle 
of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. 
It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to re- 
venge; but when it is guided by the sense of 
propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent 
of every virtue ; and if those virtues arc accom- 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or 
an empire, may be indebted for their safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single 
man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of 
action we may attribute most of the useful and 
respectable, qualifications. The character in 
which both the one and the other should be 
united and harmonised, would seem to consti- 
tute the most perfect idea of human nature. 
The insensible and inactive disposition, which 
should be supposed alike destitute of both, would 
be rejected, by the common consent of mankind, 
as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness 


See a veiy judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur la Morale dea 

Peres. 
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to 'the indiridua], or any public benefit to the world. CHAP. 
But it was not. in this world that the primitive 
Christians were desirous of making themselves 
either agreeable or useful. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise 
our reason or fancy, and the cheerful flow oftianscon* 
unguarded conversation, may employ the 
of a liberal mind. Such aiiuiseincnts, however, 

'were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted 
with the utmost caution, by the severity of the 
fathers, who despised all knowledge that was 
not useful to salvation, and who considered all 
levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift 
of speech. In our present state of existence, the 
body is so inseparably connected with the soul, 
that it seems to be our interest to taste, with 
innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is susceptible. 

Very different was the reasoning of our devout 
predecessors ; vainly aspiring to imitate the per- 
fection of angels, they disdained, or they affected 
to disdain, every earthly and corporeal delight®®. 

Some of our senses indeed arc necessary for our 
pr(‘servation, others for our ^subsistence, and 
others again for our information, and thus far 
it was impossible to reject the use of them. 

The first sensation of pleasure was marked as the 
first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling 
candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to shut his ears against the pro- 

* Lwstant. Imtitiit. DiTin. t. .i, c. SO, SI, SS. 

VOt, II. ■ V 
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CHAP, fane harmony of aonnds, and to view with in- 
diflerence the most hnished productions of human 
art Gay apparel^ magnificent houses^ and ele-‘ 
gant furniture^ were supposed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and of sensuality : a simple 
and mortified appearance was more suitable to 
the Christian who was certain of his sins and 
doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of 
luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and 
circumstantial® ; and among the various articles 
which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate false hair, garments of any colour 
except white, instruments of music, vases of 
gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed 
his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public salutations, the use of warm baths, and 
the practice of shaving the beard, which, ac- 
cording to the expression of Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt 
to improve the works of the Creator®”. When 
Christianity was introduced among the rich and 
the polite, the observation of these singular laws 
was left, as it would be at present, to the few 
who were ambitfeus of superior sanctity. But 
it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the rontempt of that pomp and pleasure, which 
fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 

* Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, intitled The Fieda* ** 
gogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught 
in the most celebrated of the Christian schools. 

** Tertullian, dc Spectaculis, c. S$. Clemens Alexandria. Pse- 
dagog. 1. iii.,c. 8. 
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virtae of the primitive Christians, like that of the CHAP, 
first Romans, was very frequently guarded by 
poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers, in wliatever 
related to the commerce of the two sexes, flowed conwm- 
from the same principle; their abhorrence 

. 1-1 .1 . napfaiul 

every enjoyment which might gratify the sen- rlw^tiiy. 
sual, and degrade the spiritual, nature of man. 

It was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he would 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity^ 
and that some harmless mode of vegetation might 
have peopled paradise with a race of innocent 
and immortal heings^^ The use of marriage 
was permitted only to his fallen posterity, as a 
necessary expedient to continue the human spe* 
cics, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. The hesita- 
tion of the orthodox casuists on this interesting 
subject, betrays the perplexity of men, unwilling 
to a})provc an institution, which they were coni- 
j idled to tolerate The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws, which they most circum- 
stantially imposed on the mrirriage-bed, would 
force a smile from the young, and a blush from 
the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment, that 
a first marriage was adequate to all the puq)oses 
of nature and of society. The sensual connexion 
was refined into a resemblance of the mystic 

Beausobre, Hisi. Critique du Manichrisinc, I. vii. c. 3. Justin, 

Gregory of Nyssa, Augustin, &c. strongly iijcliiied to this opinion. 

“ Some of the Gnostic heretics were wore consistent ; they re- 
jected the use of^narriage. 
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CHAP, union of Christ with his churchy and was prd- 
pounced to he indissoluble either by divorce or 
by death. . The practice of second nuptials was* 
branded with the name of a legal adnltery ; and 
the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an 
oflfence against Christian purity, were soon ex- 
cluded from the honours, and even from the 
alms, of the church^. Since desire was im- 
puted as a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
as a defect, it was consistent with the same 
principles to consider a state of celibacy as the 
nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that ancient Rome 
could support the institution of six vestals^; 
but the primitive church was filled with a great 
number of persons of either sex, who had de- 
voted themselves to the profession of perpetual 
chastity^. A few of tliese, among whom we 
may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
most prudent to disarm the tempter^. ISome 
were iusensible and some were invincible against 

^ See a chain of tradidoii, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the 
Morale des Peres j c. iv. 6 — 26 . 

** See a very curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in the Menioires 
de I'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 161—227. Notwith- 
standing the honours and rewards which were bestowed on those 
virgins, it was difficult to procure a sufficient number ; nor could 
the dread of the must horrible death always restrain their incon tinence. 

Cupiditatem procreandi aut unani scimus aut nullam. Minu- 
cius Felix, c. 31. Justin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Legat. 
c. 26* Tertnllian de Cnltu Foemin. 1. ii. 

Eusebius, 1. vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen had excited 
envy and perseention, this extraordinary action was rather admired 
tlian cenaared. As it was his general practice ta allegorize scriptniie, 
it seems unfortunate that, in this instance only, he should have ' 
adopted the literal sense. 
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the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining an ignomi- chap. 
iiious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of 
'Africa encountered the enemy in the closest en- 
gagement; they permitted priests and deacons 
to share their bed, and gloried amidst the flames 
in their unsullied purity. But insulted Nature 
sometimes vindicated her rights, and this new 
'species of martyrdom served only to introduce 
a new scandal into the church^. Among. the 
Christian ascetics, however (a name which they 
soon acquired from their painful exercise,) many, 
as they were less presumptuous, were probably 
more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure 
was supplied and compensated by spiritual 
pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were 
inclined to estimate the merit of the sacrifice 
by its apparent difficulty: and it was in the 
praise of these chaste spouses of Christ that the 
fathers have poured forth the troubled stream 
of their eloquence®®. Such are the early 
traces of monastic principles and institutions, 
which, in a subsequent age, have counterba- 
lanced all the temporal advantages of Christi- 
anity®®. 

” Cyprian. Epist, 4. and Oodwell Dissertat. Cypii|ffic. lii- Some- 
thing like this rash attempt was long afterwards iinpiwd to the thun- 
der of the order of E(<ntevrauit. Eayle has amused himself uiu! bis 
readers on that very <le licate subject. 

“ Dupin (liiblioilieque Ecclesiastiquc, tom. i. p. VJb.) giveb a 
panlcular account of the dialogue of the u-ii virgiub, :is it wab com- 
posed by Methodius, Bishop of 'i'yrc. The praises ul virginity arc 
excessive. 

^ The Ascetics (as early as the second century) made a public 
profession of mortifying their bodies, and of abstaining from the use 
of flesh and wine. Moihcim, p. 310. 
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CHAP. The Christians w^e not less averse to the bu- 
^ siness than to the pleasures of this world; The 
Their aver- defence of OUT persons and property they knew 
JIus"nessofnot how to reconcile with the patient doctrine 
war and ^diicli enjoined au unlimited forgiveness of past 
ment. injuries, and commanded them to invite the 
repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was 
offended by the use of oaths, by the pomp of 
magistracy, and by the active contention of pub- 
lic life, nor could their humane ignorance be 
convinced, that it was lawful on any occasion to 
shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by 
the sword of justice, or by that of war; even 
though their criminal or hostile attempts should 
threaten the peace and safety of the whole com- 
munity^“. It was acknowledged, that, under a 
less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con- 
stitution had been exercised, with the approba- 
tion of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Christians felt and con- 
fessed, that such institutions might be necessary 
for the present system of the world, and they 
cheerfully submitted to the authority of their 
Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the 
maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take 
any activl^iart in the civil administration or the 
military defence of the empire. Some indul- 
gence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 

See Morale des Peres, The same palient principles have 
been revived since theKcforniation by the Sociniaits, the modern Ana- 
baptists, and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologist of the Quakers, 
has protected his brethren^ by the authority ot the primitive Chris- 
tians, p. 542 — 549. 
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who, before their conversion, were already en- chap. 
gaged in such violent and sanguinary occnpa- 
•tioDS^^^; but it was impossible that tlie Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty, could 
assume the character of soldiers, of magistrates, 
or of princes This indolent, or even criminal 
disregard to the public welflire, exposed them to 
•the contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, who 
■ very frequently asked, what must he the late of 
the empire, attacked on every side by the barba- 
rians, if all mankind should adopt the pusillani- 
mous sentiments of the new sect^“? To this in- 
sulting question the Cliristian apologists returned 
obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were un- 
willing to reveal the secret cause of their security ; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of man- 
kind was accomplished, war, government, the Ro- 
man empire, and the world itself, would be no more. 

It may be observed, that, in this instance like- 
wise, the situation of the first Christians coincided 
very happily with their religions scruples, and 
that their aversion to an active life contributed 
rather to excuse them from the service, than to ex- 
clude them from the honours, of the state and 
army. 


Tcrtulliah, Aiwlog. c. 21. Dc Idoloiutril, c. 17, 18. Origan 
contra Celsum, I. v. y. 253. 1. vii. p. 348 . 1 viii, p. 423 — 428 . 

Terluilian (de Corona Milliis, c. 11.) suggested to them the 
expedient of deserting ; a counsel, which, if it had been generally 
known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour of the emperors 
towards the Christian sect. 

As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of 
Origen (1. viii. p. 423.), his adversary, Celsua, had urged hU objec- 
tion with great force and candour. 
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CHAP. V. But the human character, however it may 
j be exalted or depressed by a temporary enthu- 
The siasra, xvill return by degrees to its proper and na- 
Cause, tiiral level, and will resume those passions that 
seem the most adapted to its present condi- 
tire in the tion. The primitive Christians were dead to 
meiitoV business and pleasures of the world; but 
diurch action, which could never be 

entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found' 
a new occupation in the government of the 
church. A separate society, which attacked 
the established religion of the empire, was 
obliged to adopt some form of internal po* 
licy, and to appoint a sufficient number of mi> 
nisters, entrusted not only with the spiritual 
functions, but even with the temporal direction 
of the Christian commonwealth. The safety 
of that society, its honour, its aggrandisement, 
were productive, even in the most pious minds, 
of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the 
Romans had felt for the republic, and some- 
limes, of a similar indifference, in the use of 
whatever means might probably conduce to so 
desirable an end. The ambition of raising them- 
selves or their friends to the honours and offices 
of the church, was disguised by the laudable 
intention of devoting to the public benefit, the 
power and consideration, which, for that pur- 
pose only, it became their duty to solicit. In the 
exercise of their functions, they were frequently 
called Upon to detect the errors of heresy, or 
the arts of faction, to oppose the designs" of 
perfidious brethren, to stigmatize their charac- 
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teiB with deserved infamy, and to expel them chap. 
from the bosom of a society, whose peace and 
happiness they had attempted to disturb. The ec- 
clesiastical governors of the Christians were 
taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with 
tlie innocence of the dove ; hot as the former was 
reBncd, HO the latter was insensibly corrupted, by 
the habits of governiucnt. In the cljiircti as well 
SLS in the world, the persons who wt re placed in 
any public station rendered themselves consider- 
able by their eloquence and hrmness, by their 
knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in 
business ; and while they concealed fi*om others, 
and perhaps from themselves, the secret motives 
of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into 
all the turbulent passions of active life, which 
were tinctured with an additional degree of bitter- 
ness and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual 
zeal. 

The government of the church has often been prinii* 
the subject, as well as the prize, of reli^^ious con- 

. mi 1 -1 I- 1* « • ..<lo»»3na 

tcntion. I he hostile disputants ot Komc, ox equality. 
Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike 
struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model to the respective standards of their own 
policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry 
with more candour and impartiality, are of opi- 
nion that the apostles declined the office of 

The aristocralical parly in France, as well as England, has 
'strenuously in.iinlaincd tlie divint- origin of bishops, liut the CaU 
viiiistical presbyters were irnpaiient of a superior ; and the Doman 
Pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. ^ 

** In the history of the Christian hierarchy, 1 have, for the most 
pan, followed the learned and candid Mosheim. 
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CHAP, legislation^ and rather chose to endure some par- 
, tial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the 
Christians of a future age from the liberty of 
varying their forms of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circum- 
stances. The scheme of policy, which, under 
their approbation, was adopted for the use of the 
first century, may be discovered from the prac- 
tice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth*. 
The societies which were instituted in the cities 
of the Roman empire, were united only by the 
ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal consti- 
tution. The want of discipline and human 
learning was supplied by the occasional assistance 
of thej5rflpAe/5‘°®, who were called to that func- 
tion without distinction of age, of sex, or of 
natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt 
the divine impulse, poured forth the efinsions 
of the spirit in the assembly of the faithful. 
But these extraordinary gifts were frequently 
abused or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They displayed them at an improper season, 
presumptuously disturbed the service of the 
assembly, and by their pride or mistaken zeal 
they introduced, particularly into the apostolic 
church of Corinth, a long and melancholy 
train of disorders’^. As the institution of 
prophets became useless, and even pernicious, 

For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Dis- 
serts tioncs ad Hist. EccLes. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. ISS— SOS. 

See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corin- 
thians. 
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tbtfir powers were withdrawn, and their office CHAP, 
abolished. The public functions of religion were 
solely entrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, the bishops and the presbyim ; two appel- 
lations, which, in their first origin, appear to have 
distinguished the same office and the same order 
of pers6n9. The name of Presbyter was expres- 
sive of their ago, or rather of their gravity and 
'wisdom. ' The title of Bisho]) denoted theii\ in- 
spection over the faith and manners of the Chris- 
tians who were committed to their pastoral care. 

In proportion to the respective numbers of the 
faithful, a larger or smaller number of these 
tphcopal prtsbyters guided each infant congre- 
gation with equal authority, and with united 
counsels 

But the most perfect equality of freedom re- liutiiutioa 
quires the directing hand of a superior niagi- 
strate; and tlie order of public deliberations soon 
introduces the office of a president, invested of presby- 
at least with the authority of collecting the^"*** 
sentiments, and of executing the rcsulntions, of 
the assembly. A regard for the public tran- 
quillity, which would so frequently have been 
interrupted by annual or by occasional elec- 
tions, induced the primitive Christians to con- 
stitute ail honourable and perpetual magistracy, 
and to choose one of the wisest and most holy 
among tlicir presbyters to execute, during his 
'^life, the duties of their ecclesiastical gover- 
nor. It was under these circumstances that 


Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, I. vii. 
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CHAP, the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above 
the humble appellation of presbyter ; and while 
the latter remained the most natural distinction 
for the members of every Christian senate, the 
former was appropriated to the dignity of its new 
president The advantages of . this episcopal 
form of government, which appears to have been 
introduced before the end of the first century 
were so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatness, as well as the present peace, of Chris- 
tianity, that it was adopted without delay by 
all the societies which were already scattered 
over the empire, had acquired in a very early 
period the sanction of antiquity and is still 
revered by the most powerful churches, both 
of the East and of the West, as a primitive 
and even as a divine establishment It is 
needless to observe, that the pious and humble 


See Jerome ad Tituui, c. i. and Epibtol. 85. (in the Benedic- 
tine edition, 101.) and the ela()oratc ajjology of Blondel, pro sen- 
ten tia Hieronymi. The ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, 
of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable 
confirmation from the patriartsh Eutychius (Annal. torn. i. p. S30. 
Vers. Pocock) j whose testimony I know not how to reject, in spile 
of all the objections of the learned Pearson in his Vindiciae Ignatianae, 
part i. c. 11. 

See the introduction to the Apocalypse, Bishops, under the 
name of angels, were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. 
And yet the episrlr’ of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a 
date) does not lead us to discover any traces of episcopacy either at 
Corinth or Rome. 

Nulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a*' 
maxim since the time pf Tertullian and Irenaeus. 

After we have passed the difficulties o| the first century, we 
find the episcopal government universally established, till it was inter- • 
rupted by the lepublican genius of the Swiss and German reformers. 
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presbyters, who were first dignified with the CHAi*. 
episcopal title, could not possess, and would 
probably have rejected, the power and pomp 
which now encircles the tiara of the Roman 
pontiff, or the mitre of a German pr(‘late. 

But we^ may define, in a few words, the narrow 
limits of their original jurisdiction, which was 
6hiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances 
of a temporal, nature It consisted in the*ad- 
minislralion of the sacraments and disciplini? of 
the church, the superintendency of religious 
ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of eccle- 
siastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned 
their respective functions, the management of 
the public fund, and the determination of all 
such differences as the faithful were unwilling 
to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous 
judge. These powers, daring a short jicriod, 
w^ere c‘xercised according to the advice of the 
presbyteral college, and with the consent and 
approbation of the assembly of Christians. The 
primitive bishops were considered only as the 
first of their equals, and the honourable servants 
of a free people. Whenever the epis(' 0 |)al 
chair became vacant by death, a new president 
was chosen among the presbyters by tin; sui- 
frage of the whole congregation, every member 


"• See Mosheim in the first and second cenluries. Ignatius (ad 
Smyrnaeos, c. 3, &c.) is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. 
Le Clere (Hist. Eccles. p. SdQ.) very bluntly censures his conduct. 
Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. l6l.)susner-t« ih*' n...:*.- 
even of the smaller epistles. 
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CHAP, of which supposed himself invested with a sacred 
and sacerdotal character 

Provincial Such was the mild and equal constitution by 
ivhich the Christians were governed more than 
an hundred years after the death of the apostles. 
Every society formed within itself a separate and 
independent republic ^ and although the most 
distant of these little states maintained a mutual^ 
as ‘well as friendly intercourse of letters and 
deputations^ the Christian w^orld was not yet 
connected by any supreme authority or legis- 
lative assembly. As the numbers of the faith- 
ful were gradually .multiplied^ they discovered 
the advantages that might result from a closer 
union of their interest and designs. Towards 
the end of the second century, the churches of 
Greece and Asia adopted the useful institu- 
tions of provincial synods, and they may justly 
be supposed to have borrowed the model of a 
representative council from the celebrated exam- 
ples of their own country, the Amj}hictyons, the 
Achaean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities. It was soon established as a custom and 
as a law, that the bishops of the independent 
churches should meet in the capital of the pro- 
vince at the stated periods of spring and au- 
tumn. Their deliberations were assisted by the 
advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and 
moderated by the presence of a listening multi- 

Nonne ct Laid sacerdotes sumus? Tertullianj Exhort, ad 
Castitat. c. 7. As ili? human heart is still the several of* the 
obsen'alions which Mr. Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, 
rol. i. p. 7()« quarto edit.), may be applied even to real inspiration. 
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tude^^. Their decrees, which were styled Canons, CHAP, 
rcgnlated every im|rartant controversy of faith 
ahd discipline ; and it was natural to believe that 
a liberal effusion of the holy spirit would be 
poured on the united assembly of the delegates of 
the^Christian people. The institution of synods 
was so well suited to private ambition, and to 
p'iiblic interest, that in the space of a few years 
it was received throughont the whole enipire. 

X regular correspondence was established between Union 
the provincial councils, which mutually conuiiu- 
nicated and approved their respective proceedings ; 
and the catholic chnrch soon assumed the form, 
and acquired the strength, of a great foederalive 
republic 

As the legislative authority of the particular ProgreuR of 
churches was insensibly superseded by tlu? use of 
councils, the bishops obtained by their alliance 
a much larger share of executive and arbitrary 
power; and as soon as they were connected by 
a sense of their common interest, they were en- 
abled to attack, with united vigour, the original 
rights of their clergy and people. I'he prelates 
of the third century inipcrccptildy changed the 
language of exhortation into that of conirnand, 
scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and 


"‘Acta Concil Carihag. apuJ Cyprian. Edit. Fdl, p.168. 'I’hl* 
council was conijwscd of cighiy-scven bishops from Mic provinces of 
Mauritania, Numidia, and Alric.i, .•^oniv. prvsK«crs and deacons 
assisted at the assembly : proesenio plebis inaxunA }iarU‘. 

Aguntur praeterea per Gracias illas, certis in locis concilia, &c. 
TertulliaD de Jejnniis, c. 15. The African uivnlions il us a recent 
'and foreign institution, llic coalition of the Chrisiian churches is 
very ably explained by Moiheiin, p. l64— 170* 
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CHAP, supplied^ by scripture allegories and declamatory 
rbetoric, their deficiency of force and of rea- 
son. They exalted the unity and power of the 
church, as it was represented in the episcopal 
OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed an equal 
and undivided portion Princes and nii^i- 
strates, it was often repeated, might lioast an 
earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it was 
the episcopal authority alone which was derived 
from the Deity, and extended itself over this 
and over another world. The bishops were the 
vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the apos- 
tles, and the mystic substitutes of the high priest 
of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of 
conferring the sacerdotal character, invaded the 
freedom both of clerical and of popular elections ; 
and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters, or 
the inclination of the people, they most carefully 
inculcated the merit of such a voluntary conde- 
scension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme 
authority which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren ; but in the government of bis peculiar 
diocese, each of them exacted from his flock the 
same implicit obedience as if that favourite me- 
taphor had been literally just, and as if the shep- 
herd had been of a more exalted nature than 
that of his sheep This obedience, however, 

Cyprian, in his admired treatise DeUnitateEcclesis, p. 75 t-86. 

We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct, of 
his doctrine, and of his Epistles. I^e Clerc, in a^short life of Cyprian . 
(Biblloth^que Universelle, tom. xii. p. C07— 378.) has laid him open . 
with great freedom and accuracy. 
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raft not imposed without some efforts on one side, chap. 
ad some resistance on the other. The democra- 
cal part of the constitntion was, in noiany places, 

:ry warnjly supported by the zealous or interest- 
opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
triotism received the ignominious epithets of 
^ion and schism ; and the episcopal cause was 
lebted for its rapid progress to the labours of 
ny active prelates, who, like Cyprian of Char- 
ge, could reconcile the arts of the most ambi- 
IS statesman with the Christian virtues which 
n adapted to the character of a saint and 


tyr^^^. 

The same causes which at first had destroyed Pre-enU 
equality of the presbyters, introduced among Jh" mc^ 


bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and 
ce a superiority of jurisdiction. As often 


1 the spring and autumn they met in pro- 
al synod, the difference of personal merit 
reputation was very sensibly felt among 
uembers of the assembly, and the multi 
was governed by the ' wisdom and elo- 
e of the few. But the order of public pro- 


igs required a more regular and less invidi- 
stinction ; the office of perpetual presidents 
councils of each proviiu^, was conferred on 
hops of the prindpal city, and these aspir- 
slates, who soon acquired the lofty titjps of 


*3ovatuBf Felicisiimiis, &c.MrhoiD the Bishop ofCerthage ex- 
m his church, and from Africa, were not the most delesta- 
ers of wickedness, the aeal of Cyprian must occasionally 
died over his veracity. For a very just account of these ob- 
lels, see Mosheim, p. 497—5*2- 
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CHAP. Metropolitans and Primates, sepretly preptfred 
j theiBselyes to usurp pv^r their episcopal brethren 
the same authority which the bishops had so late- 
ly assumed abo?e the college of presbyters***. 
Nor was it long before an emulation of pre-emi- 
nence and power prevailed among the Metropoli- 
tans themselves, each of them affecting to display, 
in the most pompous terms, the temporal honours' . 
and advantages of the city over which he prerid- 
ed ; the numbers and opulence of the Christians, 
who were subject to their pastoral care ; the saints 
and martyrs who had arisen among them, and the 
purity with which they preserved the tradition of 
the faith, as it had been transmitted through a 
series of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the 
apostolic disciple, to whom the foundation of their 
church was ascribed*®*. From every cause either 
of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy 
to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, and 
would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. 
Ambition The society of the faithful bore a just proportion 
Homan to the Capital of the empire; and the Roman 
pontiff, cbm-ch was the greatest, the most numerous, and, 
in regard to the West, the most ancient of all the 
Christian establishments, many of which had 
received their religion from the pious labours 
of her missionaries. Instead of <m apostolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, 

Mosheim, p. S69. 674. Dupin, Antiqus EccIcb. Disciplip. 

p. 19 , £0. 

Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the heretics,^ 
the right of prescription, as it was held the apostolic chwchea* 
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•r of Corinth, the banks of the Tyber were sup- CHAP, 
osed to have been hononred with the preadiiog 
id martyrdoni of the im most eminent among 
le apostles^; a^d the bishops of Rome retj 
udently claimed the inheritance of whatsoever 
erog^tives were uttributed either to the person 
id the oflSce of St, Peter The bishops of 
]y and of the provinces were disposed to 
)w them a primacy of order and association 
ch was their very accurate expression) in the 
ristian aristocracy^. But the power of a 
aarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the 
ring genius of Rome experienced from the na- 
s of Asia and Africa, a more vigorous re- 
nce to her spiritual, than she had formerly 
! to her temporal, dominion. The patriotic 
nan, who ruled with the most absolute sway 
church of Carthage and the provincial -sy- 
opposed with resolution and success the 

'.'he journey of St< Peter to Rome u mentioned by most ot 
ents (see Eusebius, li. 9b.), nmintained by all the Catholics, 
by some Protestants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. 

Roman.), but has been vigorously attacked by Spanheim 
inea Sacra, iii. 3.). According to father Hardouin, the 
rthe thirteenth century, who coropoied the £neid, repre- 
, Peter under the allcigorical character of the Trtjjan hero, 
is in French only, that the famous allusion to St. Peter's 
xact. Tu cs Prenv et smr cette pien-c.— The same is im- 
I Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. and totally unintelligible in 
mic languages. 

:naeus adv. Htereses, iii. 3. Tcrlullian de Pnescriplion. 

Cyprian Epistol. 27* 55. 71. 75. Lc Clcrc (Hist. Ecclei. 
id Moaheim (p. 258. 578.) labour in the interpretation of 
ges. But-^e loose and rhetorical style of the Others often 
Durable to the ptetepsioos oC i^me. 
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CHAP, aiiibitioa of the Rpmao pontiff^ artfolly connected 
own cause with that of the eastern bishops, 
and, like HanOibal, sought out new allies in the 
heart of Asia If this Runic war was carried 
on without any effusion of blood, it was owing 
much less to the moderation than to the weakness 
of the contending prelates. InvectiTes andf 
municatipns wtre their only weapons ; and these;^' 
during tibe projgress of the whole controversy) 
they hurled against each other with equal fury 
and devotion. The hard necessity of censuring 
either a pope, or a saint and martyr, distresses 
the modern Catholics, whenever they are obliged 
to relate the particulars of a dispute, in . which 
the champions of religion indulged such passions 
as seem much more adapted to the senate or to 
the camp“®. 

Laity and ^ The progress of the ecclesiastical authority 
clergy* ga^e birth to the memorable distinction of the 
laity and^ , of the clergy, which had been un- 
known tp^^ the ^eeks and Romans The 
former of these appellations comprehended the 
body of the Christian people; the latter, accord- 
ing to the signification of the word, was ap- 
propriated to the chosen portion that had been 
set apart for the service of religion ; a cele- 

See tbe sharp epistle from Firpiilianui, bishop of Caesarea, to 
Stephen, j^hop of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 

Concerning this dispute of the re-baptum of heretics j see the 
epistles of Cyprian, and the ^enth book of Eusebius. .. • 

For the origin of^ese Words, see Moebeiin, p. 141. Span- 
heini, Hist. Ecclesiasi. p. 6dS. The diitinctidi^ of CUns and' Zdou- 
waa cstabliih^ before the time of TWaillian. 
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»fftted order of men which has famished the most chap. 
nportant, though not always the most edifying, 
ibjects for modern history. Their mutnal .l^os- 
lities sometimes diatarbed the peace of the in- 
nt church, bat their zeal and activity were 
.in the common cause, and the love of 
»wer, which (ander the most artful disguises) 
aid insinuate itself into^ the breasts of bishops 
1 martyrs, animated them to increase the 
mber of their subjects, and to enlarge the 
lits of the Christian empire. They were desti- 
5, of any temporal force, and they were for 
ong time discouraged and oppressed, rather 
1 assisted, by the* civil magistrate ; but they 
acquired, and they employed within their 
society, the two most efficacious instruments 
;overnment, rewards and punishments; the 
ler derived from the pious liberality, the lat- 
Tom the devout apprehensions, of the faith- 


, The community of goods, wlpch had so Oblations 

ably amused the imagination of Pluto 

rhich subsisted in some degree among tbe^^^'^ti. 

*e sect of the Essenians^, was adopted 
short time in the primitive church. The 
r of the first proselytes prompted them 
1 those worldly possessions, which they 


le commonity Instituted by Plato» is more perfect than that 
r Thomas More had imagined lot his Utopia. The com» 
'wpmen» and that of temporal goods, may be consideied aa 
te parts of the same system. 

eph. Antiquitat xm. S* Pbib, de Vit Contemplatir.. 
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CHAP, despised, to lay . the price of them at the feet 
, of the apostles, and to content themselves with 
receiving an equal share out of the generd 
distribution^^. The progress of the Christian 
religion relaxed, and gradually abolished this 
generous institution, which, in hands less ppre 
than those of the apostles, wonld too soon have 
. been corrupted and abused by the letuming 
selfishness of human nature; and the converts 
who embraced the new religion were permitted 
to retain the possession of their patrimony, to 
receive legacies and inheritances, and to^ in- 
crease their separate property by all the law- 
ful means of trade and industry. Instead of 
an absolute sacrifice, a moderate proportion 
was accepted by the ministers of the gospel; 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies, every 
believer, according to the exigency of the occa- 
sion; and the measure of his wealth and piety, 
presented bis voinntary offering for the use 
of the common fund”^ Nothing, however 
inconsiderable, was refused; but it was dili- 
gently inculcated, that, in the article of Tythes, 
the Mosaic law was still of divine obligation ; 
and that since the Jews, under a less perfect 
discipline, had been commanded to pay a 
tenth part of all that they possessed, it would 
become the disciples of Christ to distinguisl 
themselves^ by a supeiior degree of libera 

Seethe Acts of the Apostlcs, c.S. 4, 5. with 6lr0dos*& Coni 
mentary. Mosheim, io'a particular diiiqrnti^n, aitacki the cofn 
.mon opinion with ifry inconcliitiTe trgiuneBta. 

Justip. Maityr^pdoe;.]{4ruor, o. 89. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 39 
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and to acquire some merit by resigning a chap. 
superfluous treasure^ which must so soon 
annihilated with the world itself^”. It is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that the revenne of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and 
floc^ting a nature, must have varied with the 
^^ty or the opulence of the^ faithful, as they 
dispersi^ in obscure villages, or collected 
lU je great cities of the empire. In the time of 
tlie emperor Decius, it was the opinion of the 
magistrates, that the Christians of Rome were 
possessed of very considerable wealth ; that ves- 
sels of gold and silver were used in their religious 
worship, and that many among their proselytes 
had sold their lands and houses to increase the 
public riches of the sect, at the expeiice, indeed, of 
their unfortunate children, who found themselves 
beggars, because their parents had been saints'^. 

We should listen with distrust to the suspicions of 

Irensus ad Hsres. 1. iv. c. S7. 34. Origan io Nuni. Hnin. ii. 

Cyprian de Unitat. Eccles. Conatitnt Apostol. hwc. o i, .15* with 
the Cotelerius. The CotisUtutiooa introduce this divine pre- 

cept, by declaring that priests are as much above kings, as the soul 
is above the body. Among the tythablc articles, they euunierata 
corn, wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, consult Pri* 
deaux’s' History ofTythes, and Fra-Paolodelle Materie Beneficiarie ; 
two writers of a very different character. 

The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thou- 
sand^ was productive of the same effects. Most of the Donations ex- 
press their motive, ** appropinquante mundi fine.'* See Mosheim's 
Genenl History of the Church, vol. i. p. 467. 

^ Turn Bomma cura est fnitribus 
(Ut icrmo testator loqaax.) 

Ofierre, fundis venditis 
Sestertionim millu. 
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CHAP. Btjmn^ers and lenemies : ' oA^tbis'occasion, however, 
they rec^iVe a very add probable colour 

' . from the two felldwittg the only 

ones that have reached o^r knowledge, which 
define any. precise sums, or convey any distinct 
idea. AUbst sit the same period, the bishop •of 
. Carthage, from a society less opnlent tl»n tfiST^ 
Rome, collected an hundred ihonsand sesterces; 
(^ve eight hundred and fifty ponnds sterling), 
on a sudden call of charity to redeem the bre- 
thren of Numidia, who had been carried away 
captives by the barbarians of the desert^. About 
an hundred years before the reign of Decius, rtbe 
Roman church had received, in a single donation, 
the snm of two hundred thousand sesterces from 
a stranger of Fontns, who proposed to fix his 
residence in the capitaF^. These oblations, for 
the most part, were made in money ; nor was the 


Addicta avorum prsdia 
Fcadis sub auctionibus. 

Successor exheres gemit 
Sanctia egens Putentibus. ■ 

Hsec occuluntur iibd^tw 
Ecdesiarom id angulis. 

. £t surnma pietas oritur 
Nudare dolces liberos. 

Pradent ir§pi Ftfcam, Hymn. 2* 

ThemfaaequentVmnductorthe deacon Laurebce only proves how pro- 
per a'use was made of the wealth of the Roman church ; it was un- 
doubtedly veiy considerable; but Fm-Paolo (c. 3.) appears to exag- 
gerate, when, he supposes, that the successors of Conftnodus were 
urged to penepute the Christians by their bsvn avarice> or^tb^ 
their PrsBtorian prsefects. = 

Cyprian. Rpistol. 

TertoUiaii^de Fissscriptione^ c. SO. 
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society of Christians either desirous or capable of chap. 
acquiring, to any. considerable d^ree, the incnm- , 
braiice of landed property. It had been provided 
by several laws, which were enacted with the same 
design! as our statutes, of .mortmain, that no real 
estates should be given or bequeathed to any cor- 
po^te body, without either a special privilege or 
a particular dispensation from the emperor or 
from the senate^ : who were seldom disposed to 
^nt them in iavonr of a sect, at &rst the object 
of their contempt, and at last of their fears and 
jealousy. A transaction however is related under 
the reigrt of Alexander Severus, which discovers 
that the restraint was sometimes eluded or sus- 
pended, and that the Christians were permitted to 
claim and to possess lands within the limits of 
Rome itself The progress of Christianity, and 
the civil coniusion of the empire, contributed to 
relax the severity of the laws, and before the close 
of the third century many considerable estates 
were bestowed on the opulent churc hes otRs Upe, 

Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of theDistribo- 
church; the public stock was entrusted to nis revenue. 

w Dlocleiian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the 
old law; '* Collegium, si nolle spcciali privilegio subnixum lit, 
hereditatem capere non [xjsse, diibiuin non est.” I’ra-Paolo Cc. 4 .) 
il^leatbat these regulations had been much neglected since the reign 

ofA^erian. ..r j 

Hist. August, p. 131 . The ground liad been public; and 
waa*now disputed between the society of Christians, and iaX o( 
butchers. 
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care without account or controul ; the presbyters 
were confined to their spiritud functions^ and 
the more dependent order of deacons was soleljr 
employed in the management and distribution of . 
the ecclesiastical revenue If we may give 
credit to the vehement declamations of CypriaiY, 
there were too many among his African bretlifcri^ 
who, in the execution of their charge, violated 
every precept, not only of evangelic perfection, 
but even of moral virtue. By some of these un^ 
faithful stewards the riches of the church were 
lavished in sensual pleasures, by others they were 
peiVerted to the purposes of private gain, of 
fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usury 
But as long as the contributions of the Christian 
people were free and unconstrained, the abuse of 
their confidence could not be very frequent, and 
the general uses to which their liberality was 
applied, reflected honour on the religious society. 
A decent portion was reserved for the mainte- 
nancf of the ^i§hpp and his clergy ; a sufficient 
sum was alC^ted for the expences of the public 
worship, of which the feasts of love, the agapa^ 
as they were called, constituted a very pleasing 
part. The whole remainder was the sacred pa- 
trimony of the poor. According to the discre- 
tion of the bishop, it was distribated to support 
widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the 
aged of the community; to comfort strangers 
aqd pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 

*^,ConstituU Apostol. u. 35. 

Cyprian de Lapsis^ p. S9. Epistol. 65. The charge ia coii- 
hrmed by 19 th and SOth canon ^ the council of, IllibeiU. 
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prisoners and captives, more especially when CHAP, 
their suflerings . had been occasioned by their 
firm attachment to the cause of religion A 
generous intercourse of charity united tlie most 
distant provinces, and the smaller congr(‘gations 
were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their more 
opdient brethren Such an insfituti<>:i, uhich 
paid less regard to the merit than to th(‘ ilistress 
of the object, very materially conduced to the 
progress of Christianity, The Pagans, who were 
actuated by a sense of humanity, while they de- 
rided the doctrines, acknowledged the b(‘nevo- 
lence of the new sect^“ The prospect of im- 
mediate relief and of future protection uiiured 
into its hospitable bosom many of those unim])]iy 
persons whom the neglect of the world would 
have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sick- 
ness, and of old age. There is some reason like- 
wise to believe, that great numbers of infants, 
who, according to the iiihunian practice of the 
times, had been exposed by their J>>a rei> tj^ 
frequently rescued from dcatli, baptised, edu- 
cated, and maintained by the piety of the 
Christians, and at the expence of the public 
treasure^**. 


Sec the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, &c. 

The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their most distant 
brethtdi is gratefiiUy cele))rated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 
1. iv. c. 23, 

See Luciaii in Peregrin. Julian (Epist. 49 .) seems mortified, 
that the Christian charity maintains not only their own, but Hke- 
'^vise^the heathen pocir. 

Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modern 
ininionaries, under the ume oiiKamtttaccs. Abore tbsee thousand 
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CHAP. II. It is the undoubted right of every society 
• to exclude from its communion knd benefits such 
Excom- among its members as reject or violate those r^ 
gulations which have , been established by gene- 
ral consent. In the exerdse of this power^ the 
censures of the Christian church were j:hiefly 
directed against scandalous sinners^ and parfici^ 
larly those who were guilty of murder^ of fraud, 
or -of incontinence; against the authors, or the 
followers of any heretical opinions which hai 
been condemned by the judgment of the episco- 
pal order; and against those unhappy persons, 
who, whether from choice or from compulsion, 
had polluted themselves after their baptism by 
any act of idolatrous worship. The consequences 
of excommunication were of a temporal as well 
as a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced; was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties 
both of religious and of private friendship were 
di^splvied: he fo und himself a profane object of 
abhorrence to the persons whom he the most 
esteemed, or by' whom he had been the most 
tenderly beloved; and as far as an expulsion 
firom a respectable society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgrace, be was shunned or 
suspected by the generality of mankind. The 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself 
very painful and melancholy ; but, as it usually 
happens, their apprehensions far exceeded the$ 

new-born infantt are anniially expoi^ in the streets of Pekin. 

Le Comte Memoires sur la Chine, enil Uie Recherehes sur lea 
Chinois et Ifs Egyptiens, tom. L p.r9l« 
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sufferings. The b^efits of the Christian com- chap. 
munion were those of eternal life, nor could they 
erase from their minds the awful opinion, that 
to those ecclesiastical governors by whom they 
were condemned, the Deity bad committed the 
keys of Hell and of Paradise. The heretics, in- 
deed,' who might be supported by the conscious- 
ness of their intentions, and by the flattering 
hope that they alone bad discovered the true 
^ath of salvation, endeavoured to regain, in their 
separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which they no longer derived 
from the great society of Christians. But almost 
all those who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry, were seosible of their 
fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of being 
restored to the benefits of the Christian com- 
munion. 

With I'egard to the treatment of these peni- 
tents, two opposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive chjirch. 

The more rigid and inflexible casuistT refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the 
meanest place in the holy community, which 
they had disgraced or deserted, and leaving them 
to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged 
them only with a faint ray of hope, that the 
contrition of their life and death might possibly 
be accepted by the Supreme Being**’. A milder 

' ^ The Monunists and the Novatans, who adhered lo this 
opinion with the greatest rigour and obetinac7, found ihemselves 
‘ iut in the number of excommunicated heretics. See the learned 
and copious Mofheun, Seoul, it. and iii. 
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CHAP, sentiment was embraced in praletice as Well as in 
theory, by the purest and most resphctable of the 
Christian churches The gates of reci^dliation 
and of Heaven were seldom shut against the re- 
turning penitent; but a severe and solemn form 
of discipline was instituted, which, while it served 
to expiate bis crime, might powerfully ''deter 
the spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Public Humbled by a public confession, emaciated bv 
penance, clothcd ih sackclotb, the penitem 

lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, im- 
ploring with tears the . pardon of. his offences, 
and soliciting the prayers of the faithful If 
the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole 
years of penance were esteemed an inadequate 
satisfaction to the Divine Justice; and it was 
always by slow and painful gradations that the 
sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was re-ad- 
mitted into the bosom of the church. A sen- 
tence of perpetual excommunication was, how- 
ever, ^reserved for some crimes of an extraordi- 
n^l^nlSgSifud!^ and particularly for the inej^- 
cusable relapses of those penitents who had 
already experienced and abused the clemency of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the 
circumstances or the number of the guilty, the 
exercise of the Christian discipline was varied by 
the discretion of the bishops. The councils of 
Ancyra and Illib^ were bdd about the same 



Dionysius ap. Euasb* it. SS. Cyprian^ de Lapns. 

Cave s Primitive Cbristiaa^a part iit. q. 5. The admirers of 
antiquity regret the loss of this ptddie peDSoee, 
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time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain; chap. 
but their r^pective canons, which are still ex- 
tant, seem to breathe a very different spirit. 

The Galatian, who after his baptism bad repeat- 
edly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of seven years, and if he had se- 
duced others to imitate his example, only three 
years more were added to the term of bis exile. 

But the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed 
ibe same offence, was deprived of the hope of 
reconciliation, even in the article of death; and 
his idolatry was. placed at the head of a list of 
seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence 
no less terrible was prononneed. Among these 
we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of ca- 
lumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon^* 


The well-tempered mixture of liberality andThe^^^^^ 
rigour, the judicious dispensation of rewards and episcopal 
punishments, according to the maxims of policy 
as well , as justice, constituted the human strength 
of the church. The bishops,*^ whose^piternaN- 
care extended itself to the government of both 
worlds, were sensible of the importance of these 
prerogatives, and covering their ambition with 
the fair pretence of the love of order, they were 
jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline 


' See in Dupio, Btblioth^ue EccleRSatiqiie; tom. ii. p. 304—3 J 

a^T^ort but rational exjiosiuoa of the caooii* of thoic councib, whirh 
were assembled in the first moments of tranquillity, after the peroe- 
jnitioji of Diocletiani This persecution bad been much less severely 
felt in Spain than in Galatia ; a difference which ipay, in some mea- 
suie, account for the contrast of their regnlatioDs. 
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so necessary to prevent thes desertion of those 
troops which had enlisted themselves under the 
banner of the cross, and whose numbers every 
day became more considerable. From the im- 
perious declamations of Cyprian, we should na- 
turally conclude, that the doctrines of excom* 
munication and penance formed tl^ most** essen- 
tial part of religion ; and that j^ wu much less 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect’ 
the observance of the moral duties, than to de- 
spise the censures and authority of their bishops. 
Sometimes we might imagine that we were listen- 
ing to the voice of Moses, when he commanded 
the earth to open, and to swallow up, in con- 
suming flames, the rebellious race which refused 
obedience to the priesthood of AaroU; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul asserting the majesty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible resolution^ to enforce the 
rigour of the laws. . If such irrejgularities are 
suited with impunity (it is thus that the 
^"iSsBnpnuf Csurthage chides the lenity of his 
colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, 
"there is ah end of episcopal viGpuR^^; 
"an end of 1^/ sublime, and divine pdwer of 
"governing thi^ church, an end^tff Cblistianity 
" itself” Cyprian had renounced those! tempos 
ral honours, which it is probable be would nej^^^ 
have obtmned ; . but' the acquisition of such at 
solute command oyer the , consciences and nndep<^ 
standing, of a edngr^tion, however obscure or 

C7primEpitt.69. 
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despised by the worlds is more truly grateful to the chap, 
pride of the bmnan heart, than the possession of 
the most despotic power, imposed by arins and 
conquest on a reluctant people. * 

. In the course of this important, though per- Rc^pitu- 
haps tedious, inquiry, I hare attempted to dis-Jbefile*^ 
play the secondary causes which so efficaciously 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If' 

^inong these causes we have discovered any ar- 
tificial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, 
or any mixtnre of error and passion, it cannot 
appear surprising that mankind should be the 
most sensibly affected by such motives as were 
suited to their imperfect nature. . It was by the 
aid of these causes, exclusive zeal, the immedi- 
ate expectatibu of another worll, die claim of 
miracles, the ' practice of rigid virtue, and the 
constitution of the primitive chnrcb, that Chris- 
tianity spread itself with so much success in the 
Roman empire. To the first of these the 
Christians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which disdained to capitulate w ith tln.^.. 
enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. 

The three succeeding causes supplied their va- 
lour with the most formidable arms. The last 
of these causes united their courage, dircc^ted 


theic arms, and gave their efforts that irresistihic 
weight, which eveu a small band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has '• so often possessed 
over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
subject, aud careless of the event of the war. 

In the various religicps of Polytheism, someweaknas 
wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, 

VOL. II. * A A 
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CHAP, addressed themselves to ihe sopera^* 

i tion of the popafioe, were peiiiaps tb^ only 
order of priests^ dtet dented thehr whole sop* 
port and credit from their sacerdotal , profession^ 
and were very deeply al^ed by. a personal 
concern for the safety or prosperity dF their 
tntelar deities. The ministers of Polytheism, 
lioth in Rome and in the [htoi^^s, were, foi 
the .most part, men of a noble birth, and of an 
affluent fortune, who received, as an honour- 
able distinction, the care of a celebrated tem- 
ple, or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very 
frequently at their own expence, the sacred 
games and with cold indifference performed 
the ancient rites, according to the laws and 
fashion of their country. As they were en- 
gaged in the ordinary occupations of life, their 
zeal and devotion were seldom animated by a 
sense of interest, or by the habits of an eccle- 
siastical character. Confined to. their respective 
te^les and cities, they remained without any 
‘cxinnexion of ^scipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the senate, of the college of pontifis, and 

^ The arti, llie manners, and the Tices of nie pnesls of the Sy- 
rian gbddess, are yeiy humoonHuly describe^ by Apuleios, ia tbe 
eightb book of his Metamorpho^., 

The oiBce of Aiu^ wu of this nature, imd itis frequently 
motioned in Aristideii the InKriptions, kit. It pit< annua] and 
dective. None bni the vainest dtens epeld 4le^ the honour; 
none but the most wealthy couM. iiqpport JtbeenpeniBe.* Sw in. the 
Fktres Apostol. tom. ii. p. SOU with hqWfin^ indifieienee Philip 
the Asiarch conducted hussetf in the Jneriyrdota of Ppl^carp.* 
There were likewise Bitl^^tiiari^ &o. 
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of the emperori. those civil magistrates con- chap. 
tented theittselyes ^ith the easy task of main- 
tainingt in peace and dignity, the general wor- 
ship of mankind. We have already seen bow 
various, how loose, and how uncertain were the 
religions sentiments of Polytheists. They were 
abandoned, almost without contronl, to the na- 
tural workings of a superstitions fancy. The 
accidental circumstances of their life and situa- 
tion determined the object as well as the degree 
of their devotion ; and as long as their adoration 
was successively prostituted to a thousand deities, 
it was scarcely possible that their hearts conid be 
susceptible of h very sincere or lively passion fur 
any of them. ' 

When Christianity appeared in the world, even The seep, 
these &int ^d imperfect impressions had 
much of their original power. Human reason, world 
which by its unassisted strength is incapable erf 
perceiving the mysteries of faith, had *^bcady 
obtained an easy triumph over the folly qf Pa- 
ganism ; and when Tertnllian or Lactautius em- 
ploy their labours in exposing its falsehood and 
extravagance, they are obliged to transcribe the 
eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The 
contagion of these sceptical writings had been 
diflfiised far beyond tbe nnmber of their readers. 

The fashion of incredulity was communicated 
from the philosopher to the man of pleasure or 
business, from thenoble to the plebeian, and from 
the master to the menial slave who waited at his 
tabl^ ^and who eagerly listened to the freedom of 
faia, conversation. On public occasions the philo- 
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Sophie part of mankind affected to treat with 
respect and decency , the religious institutions of 
their country; but their secret contempt pene- 
trated through the thin and awkward disguise, 
and even the people, when they discovered 
that their deities were rejected and derided by' 
those whose rank or understanding they were 
accustomed to reverence, welre filled with doubt&t 
and*apprehensions rancerning the truth of those* 
doctrines, to which they h^ yielded the most 
implicit belief. The decline of ancient pre- 
judice exposed a very numerous portion of hu- 
man kind to the danger of a painful and com- 
fortless situation. A state of scepticism and sus- 
pense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But^ 
the practice of superstition is so congenial to the 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, 
they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. 
Their love of the marvellous and supernatural, 
their curiosity with regard to future events, and 
dj^eif 'Strong propensity to extend their hopes and 
'Tears beyond the limits pf the visiUe world, were 
the principal causes which favoured the establish- 
ment of Polythdsm. So uigent on the vulgar 
is the necessity of believing, that the fiill of any 
system of mythology will most probably be suc- 
ceeded by the iutrodnetion of some other mode 
of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionaUe cast might soon have occupied 
the deserted temples of Jnpitec &nd Apollo, if, 
in the decisive moment, the wi^m of P^vidence 
had not interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to ‘ 
inspire the most rational esteem and conviction, 
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whilst, at the same time, it was adorn^ with all chap. 
that could attract the cariosity, the wonder, and 
the veneration of the people. In their actual dis* 
position, as many were almost disengaged from 
their artificial prejttjlices, but equally susceptible 
and desirous of a devout attachment; an object 
much less deserving would have been sufficient to 
fill the vacant place in their hearts, and to gra- 
tify the uncertain eagerness of their passions. 

Those who are inclined to pursue this reflection, 
instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid 
progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised 
that its success was not still more rapid and still 
more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well asaswdUs 
propriety, that the conquests of Rome prepared anXnbn 
and facilitated those of Christianity. In 
second chapter of Ais work we have attempted pitc. 
to explain in what manner the most civilized 
provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were 
nnited under the dominion of one sovereign, and 
gradually connected by the most intimate ties 6'i* 
laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews 
of Palestine, who had fondly expected a tem- 
poral deliverer, gave' so cold a reception to the 
miracles of the divine prophet, that it was found 
unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, 
any Hebrew; gospel*®. The authentic histories 
of the actitdJSi of Christ were composed in the 

- A ■ 

The modon critic. .re notdispf»ed tobclicir. what the fatbert 

obanioioariy awri, that St. Matthew compoKd a Hebrew 
gupel, of which only the Greek tianilatioD ii estant. It. aetnu, 
bownwr, dangproM to rqect their tMtimony. 
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CHAP. Gre& language, at a coosiflenMe distance from 
/ Jerosalcm, ^ ihe Gentile ^conv^ were 
grown eztinmely nnmerons^. As soon as 
those tiistoms Were translated into the Latin 
tongtre, they were perfectly initeQigible to all 
the Snlgects of Rome, excelling only to the 
peasants of 'Syria and Eigypt, fiw whose benefit 
particnlar Versfons were afi^wsiMs made. The 
ptrUKc ‘highways, . which had been constructed 
for the use of the legions, Opened an easy pas- 
sage for the Christian missionaries from Da- 
mascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the- extre- 
mity of Spain or Britain ; nor did those spiritual- 
conquerors encounter any of the dbstaCles whidh . 
usnaTly retard or prevent the intrbdnctipn of a 
foreign reTigibn into a distant country#' There 
is the strongest reason to bdieve, that before the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, the fmth 
of Christ bad been preached in every province. 
Historical and in all the great citie^ of the empire ; but 
progrcss^f foundation of- the several congregations, the 
Christiani'DQmbers 6f the frithful wbo cbmpbsed them, 
and. their pr(^prt|^ ' ihe^ unbelieving mul- 

titude, are nbw'bdned in obscurity, or disguised 
by frctioii and dedamiribn. Such impeirfeet 
circumstances, bovver, aa have reached our 
knowledge conceriiing the inbreaae of the Chris- 
tian name in .Asia and Grbe^. In Egypt, m 
Italy, and In fhe West, proceed to 

frelate, wi^out neglecting the r^ ’ br imaginary 

Uofler thcTcigns of Nefo and Domitiaa, apd in fchccitks of Alex- 
andria, Antioch,- Rome, aodEphesm* See MiR Fndegtttnaia ad Not. 

. Testamentt and I^# Lardpa^t fiur xr. 
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acqnisitions whidi lay beyond the frontiers of the chap. 
Roman emftire. 

The neb premnees that extend from tbeinthJ^ 
Enphrates' to the Ionian sea, were the principal 
theatre on which the apostle of the Gentiles dis- 
played his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
gospel^ which he had scattered in a fertile soil, 

.were dilig^tly cnitivated by bis disciples; and it 
should sew that^ daring the two first cemariea, 
the most considerable body of Christians was con- 
tained within those limits. Among the societies 
which were instituted in Syria, none were more 
ancient or more illustrious than those of Damas- 
cos, of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The 
prophetic mtrodnetion of the Apocalypse has 
described and immortalised the seven churches of 
'Asia; Ephesns, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira***, 

Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and their 
colonies were soon diffused over that populous 
country. In a very early period, the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the* 
new religion ; and Christian republics were soon 
founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens The antiquity of the Greek and 
Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient space of time 
' ' * 

^ The AI(^gj[s&»(£piphaiiiU8 de }^re8.51.} disputed thegenuiae- 
ness of the boerae the church of Thyatira was uot yet 

founded. Epiphaniol, who aU^s the fact, extricates himself from 
the difficulty by ini^^ioudy 'supposing, that St John wrote in the 
spirit of pro^e^. See A^uzit Disoours sur TApocalypse. 

The epiitlei of Igaathis and Dionysius (ap. Euieb. iv. S3.), 
point ont ihaoy diitiches in Asia and 'Greece. That of Atfaeos 
Mema to jhafe bwa one of the least fiouriibiiig. 
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CHAP, for their increase and mnltiplication, and even 
j the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics serve 
to display the flonnshing condition of the ortho- 
dox church, since the appellation of tieretics has 
always been applied to the less numerous party. 
To these domestic testimonies i we may add the 
confession, the complaints, and the apprehensions 
of the Gentiles themselves. Frp& the writings of 
Luoian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, . 
and wl>o describes their manners in the most 
lively colour^, we may learn, that^ under the reign 
of Commodus, his 'native country of Pontns was 
filled w^th Epicureans and Christians^^^.r /Within 
fourscore years after the death of Christ^, the 
humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil 
which he vainly attempted to eradicate.. In his 
very curious epistle to the emperor Trajan, be 
affirms, that the temples were almost deserted, 
that the sacred victims scarcely found any pur- 
chasers, and that the superstition had not only 
infected the cities, but had^ even spread itself into 
the villages and the open Country of Pontos and, 
Bithynia^. 

Tite Without descending into a minute scrutiny pf 

church of , ^ . 

Antioch. . ' ' . 

Lucian in Alexandro, c. 25,. Cliristianity. however, must 
have been very unequally diffc^ ovi« POntus ; since in4he middle 
of the third ccntuiy there were no more than seventeen believers in 
the extensive diocese of Neo-Ccsaco; See M. de Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. iv. 675 .' and Gregory of 

Nyssa,.who iveie themselves natives of Cappedocia* 

According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the con- 
sulship of the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our present sera, Pliny' , 
was sent into Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year 110* 
“•PIin.EpisUx.97. 
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ttie expressions, or of the motives of those wri- chap. 
ters w^ho either celebrate or lament the progress 
of Chlistislnity in the East, it may in general be 
observed, tljiat none of them have left us any 
grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 
those provinces. One circumstance, however, 
has been fortunately preserved, which seems to 
cast a more distinct light oh this obscure but in* 
teresting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, 
after Christianity had enjoyed, duriilg more than 
sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial favour; 
the ancient ^ and illustrious church of Antioch 
consisted of one hundred thousand persons, three 
• thousand of whom were support^ out of the 
public oblations'^. The splendour and dignity 
of the queen of the East, the acknowledged 
populousness of Caesarea, Seleuciii, and Alexan- 
dria, and the destruction of two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which 
afflicted Antioch under the elder Justin'®', arc so 
many convincing proofs that the whole number' 
of its inhabitants was not less than half a million, 
and that the Christians, however multiplied by 
zeal and power, did not exceed a fifth .part of that 
great city. How difierent a proportion must we 
adopt when we conipare the persecuted with 
the triumphant church, the West with the East, , 
remote village \with populous towns, and coun- 
tries recently converted to the faith, with the 

' ^ Cfaiysostom. Opera, tom. vii. p. 658. 810. 

^ John Malela, tom. ii. p. 144. He draws the same concliaion 
with regard to the populousness of Antioch. 
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CHAP, place where the beUeren firat received die ^h 
pellatioD of Cfarbtiaps ! It must not, however, 
, be dissembled, tliat, jo, another jmsag^ Chry- 
sostom; to whom we ato . indebted tor ibis use- 
£al mfohdatiou, computes ;the multitude of the 
fidiblbl us even superior Jo l£at of the Jews 
sasd Pagans^. But tbe^ solmipii of this ap- 
parent difficulty if easy Sfod obvious. ^ The elo,- 
-qoeut preacher, ^ws a parallel between the 
mil and the eedesiaiatical constitiition of An- 
tioch; between the list of Cbristiaos who had 
acquired Heavep by baptism, .^and list of 
oitiuens who . bad a . right to shaiu t^^ public 
liberality. Slav^, strangers, ^d infants were 
comprised, in ^ ^bey were excluded 

from the latter. ^ 

la Egypt. extensive commerce of Alexandria, and 

its proximity to 'Palestine, gave an easy entrance 
to the new religion;. It Was a^first embraced by 
great numbers of the Therapeutss, or Essenians 
of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had 
abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic 
ceremonies. fu»twe life of the Essenians, 

their fasts and ^comnatimicatioiis, the conrm-- 
nity of goods, the love J>f edibacy, their ml 
for martyrdom, sad wann^ though not the 
purity of their fahh, aiiottdy offered a veiy lively 
ion^ of Idle prinutive ;disciplme^. it was in 

■ ' ■ 'ir" , ■ : ■ 'a 

, ^ Ohvysoilbib. toiD.4. p. 6Q2. 1 am indebted fer these passages, 
though not for my inferenoe, to the learnedDr. Laidner. Credibility^ 
of the Gospel Histoky, ook sui. r* 370. 

** Basnags, Histoito >dtt JuMs,' 1. 9. c. SO, SI, S8, S3, baa exa- 
, mined with the most cnieal oimWiW, tte cm Mtpebf Philo, 
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.tugschool of Alexa^ria that the Christian theo- CHAP, 
log^npeai^ to have assumed a regular and sci- 
ehtifica fo^ ; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, 
he foilhd/a church composed of Jews and of 
Greeks, sufficiently important to attract the uo« 
tifce of that inquisitive prince*®*. But tlu' pro- 
gress of Christianity was for a long time confined 
within the limits of a ringle city, which was itself 
a foreign colony, and till the close of the ssiRond/ 
century the predecessors of Demetrius were the 
only prelate of the Egyptian church. Three 
bishops were consecrated by the hands of Deme- 
trius, and the number was increased to twenty 
liy his successor Heraclas*®*. The body of the 
natives, a people distinguished by a sullen iiiflexi- 
bility of temper*® entertained the new doctrine 
with coldness and reluctance : and even in the 
time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices 
in favour of tfae.racred animals of bis country*®. 


which describes the Thefapctit®. By proving that it was composed as 
early as the time of Augustus^ Basnage has demonstrated* in spile 
of Eusebius (1. ii. c. I 7 .), and*a crow^ of modern catholics, that the 
^Tberapentse were neither Christians nor monks. It still remains 
probablje that they changed their name, preserved their manners, 
adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers 
of the Egyptian Ascetics. 

See a letter.of Hadrian, in the Augostan History, p. £45. 

For the sucoeawon of Alczandrian bishops, consult Kenaudoi't 
History, p. 24, &c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch 
Eutychius (Aiinal. tom. i. p, 334. Vers. Pocock), and its intenial 
evidence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the oluectxms 
* whfeh Bishop Pearson has urgd in the Vindids Ignatiaott* 

Ammian. Marcellin. xxiL I 6 . 

““ Oi%e& <!Diitra Celsom, L i. p. 
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CHAP. As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascendec^ic,- 
throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeyslffthe 
prevailing impulsion ; the cities of ^g^t were 
filled with bishops, and the deserts\/)f^hebais 
swarmed with hermits. 

In Rome. A perpetual stream of- strangers and provin- 
cials flowed into the capacious bosom of Rome. 
Whatever was strange or odious, whoever was 
guijjly or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity 
of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance of 
the law. In such a various conflux of nations, 
every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, 
every founder, whether of a virtuous or a criminal 
association, might easily multiply his disciples or 
accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the 
time of the accidental persecution of Nero, are re- 
presented by Tacitus as already amounting to a 
very great multitude and the language of that 
great historian is almost similar to the style em- 
ployed by Livy, When he relates the introduction 
and the suppression of the rites of Bacchus. 
After the Baccbapals had . awakened the severity 
of the senate, it was likewise apprehended that a 
very great multitude, as it were another peopk, 
had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. 

A more careful inquiry soon demonstrated, that 
the oflenders did not exceed seven thousand; a' 
number indeed sufficiently alarming, when consi- 
der^ as rile object of public justice'^. It is 

Ingens mukitudo is the expression of Tacitus, xv. 44. 

T. Liv. xxxix. 13. 15, 16, !?• Nothing could exceed the* hor- 
ror and consternation of the Mnate on the discovery of the Bacchana- 
lians, whose depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 
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the same candid allowance that we shonid 
inter^^t the vague expressions of Tacitns, and 
lira instance of Pliny 3 when they exag- 

gerate 4}ey(a:owds of deluded fanatics who bad 
forsaken the established worship of the gods. 
The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first 
and most populous of the empire; and wc are 
possessed of an authentic record which attests the 
state of religion in that city about the middj^e of 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eigiit 
years. The. clergy, at that time, consisted of a bi- 
shop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as many 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, 
exorcists, and porters. The number of widows, 
of the infirm, and of the poor, who were iiiain- 
taiued by the oblations of the faithful, amounted 
to fifteen hundred From reason, as well as 
from the analogy of Autioch, we may venture to 
estimate tbe Christians of Rome at about fifty 
thousand. The populousness of that great capi- 
tal cannot perhaps be exactly ascertainwl ; but the 
most modest calculation will not surely reduce it 
lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the 
Christians might constitute at tbe most a twen- 
tieth part"^ 

Eusebius, 1. ri. c. 43. The Latin translator (M. de Vulois) 
has thought proper to reduce the number of presbyters to forty- 
four. 

™ This proportion of the preslqrters and of the poor, to the rest 
of the people, was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into Indy, 
p. l6e.), and is approved by Moyle (vol. ii. p. 151.). They were 
Botl^ unacquainted with the passage of Ch^sostoiii, which converts 
their conjecture almost into a fact. 
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CHAP. The western provincials af^eared to have 
y rived the knowledge of Christianity froijrthe* 
In Africa same source which had diffused amopgt^eni the 
wtttwn language, the sentiments, Aftd the f^^|>r*ers of 
provincea. Rome. In this more important circumstance, 
AfHca, .as well as Gaul, was gi^ually fashioaed 
to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the many favonrable occasions which might 
invite the Roman missionaries to visit the Latin 
pro^ce8> itVas late , before they passed either 
the sea or the Alps^^S nor can we discover in 
those great countries any assured traces either of 
faith or bf persecution that ascend higher than 
the neign of the Antonines^^^ The slow progress 
of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaul, was ex- 
tremely different from the eagerness with which 
it seems to have been received on the burning 
sands of Africa. The African Christians soon 
formed one of the principal members of the pri- 
mitive church. The practice introduced into that 
province, of appointing bishops to the most in- 
considerable towns, and very frequently to the 
most obscurp villages, contributed to multiply the 

Serius traos Alpes, religione Dei susceptl. Sulpicius Severns, 
1. ii. These were the celebrated mar^rs of Lyons. See Eus^ofi 
V. i. Tillemontf Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. iu p. 316. According to ihc 
Donatiits, whose. assertion is conSnoed byrthe tacit acknowledgment 
of Aognstio, Afr^pa was the last of the provinces which received the 
gospel., Tillempnt, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ivp* 754. 

^ Tum ppmum intia Gallias martyria visa. . Snip. Severus, 1. ii. 
With regard to Africa, see Tertullian.ad Scapidam, c. 3. It is ima- 
gined that the Scyllitan martyrs were the tot (AcU Sinoeia Kuioart. 
p. 34.). One of the adveoariea of Apnleios seems to have be^n a, 
Christian. Apolog. p. 497. edit. Delphin. 
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^^dour and importance of their religious socie- chap. 

^leBT'^ich doring the course of the third century , 
were muron^ by the zeal of Tertullian, directed 
by tbeMi^es of Cyprian, and adorned by the 
eloquence of Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, 
we turn our eyes- towards Gaul, we must content 
onrselTes with discovering, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations of 
Lyons and Vienna ; and even as late as the reign 
of Decius, we are assured, that in a few fities 
only, Arles, Narbonne, Thonlouse, Limoges, 
Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scattered 
churches were supported by the 'devotion of a 
small number of Christians”’. Silence is in- 
deed very consistent with devotion, but as it is 
seldom compatible with zeal, we may perceive 
and lament the languid state of Christianity in 
those provinces which had exchanged the Celtic 
for the Latin tongue ; since they did not, daring 
the three first centuries, give birth to a single 
ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, which claimed 
a just pre-eminence of leaniiAg and authority 
over all the countries on this side of the Alps, 
the light of the gospel was more faintly reflected 
on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain ; 
and if we may credit the vehement assertions 
of Tertullian, they had already received the first 

Rane in aliquiboscmtadbus eccleiie, paucoroinCliriitiunoruni 
defotione, resurgeretit. Acta Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of Tours,' I. i. 
c. 28. Mosheira, p.-f07. 440. There is some reason to Ulieire 
that, in the beginning of the fourth centaiy, the extensive dioceses of 
■Lie^, of Tieves, and of ColSgne, composed a single bishopric, winch 

' had been very recently founded. See Memoires de Tillemont, tom. 

▼L part. i. p. 43. 411. 
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CHAP, rays of the faith, when he addressed his apology t^ 
j the magistrates of the emperor Severu8^^^ ^^Slt 
the obscure and imperfect origin of the yester<n 
churches of Europe has been so neg^^ptly re- 
corded, that if we would relate the time and man- 
ner of their foundation, we must supply the silence 
of antiquity by those legends which avarice or 
superstition long afterwards dictated to the monks 
in the lazy gloom of their convents Of these’ 
holy'Vomanees, that of the apostle St, James can 
alone, by its -single extravagance, deserve to be 
mentioned. From a peaceful fisherman of the lake 
of Gennesaretfa*, he was transformed into a valor- 
ous knight, who charged at the; head of the Spanish 
chivalry in their buttes -gainst the Moors. The 
gravest histpeians have celebrated his exploits ; the 
miraculous 'shrme ^of Compostella displayed his 
power ; and the sword of a military order, assisted 
by the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufticient to 
remove every objection of prufaue criticism 
uieyond The ; progress bf Christianity was not confined 
of Ac*”**, to the Roman em^j[)ife ; and according to the pri- 
mitive lathers,' w^i’interpvet ^ by prophecy, 

* ”* The dsteoC TertuIiianV Apology is Axed, in a dissertation of 
Mosheim, to theyear 198. 

In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either incli- 
nation or courage to quesUori, whether Joseph of Ariinatbea founded 
the monastery of Glastenbuiy, and whether Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite preferred the residence' of Paris to that of AAens. 

^ Thu atiipendous nieitamorphosu was performed in the ninth 
‘"dentinj;' Mariana (Hist Hispan. 1. vii. e. 13. tom. i. p. 363. 

edit Hag. 1733.}, who, in e?ery sense, imitates Livy, and .the . 
honest detection oi the l^end of St. James by Dr. Geddes, Miscel- 
lanies, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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CHAP, but be. conjtenu Iniiifl!^ aesppbing tb^ singn- 
lar defect of 

Cmr^' ' a year^ 

the orb of and ’ without 

splendour. ' Thisi ttasoD of obsoirij^^ whi^ can- 
not surely be compared tjlie prseteilKtnral 
darimes^ of the 1^ibn»^^»id bebn already cele- 
bra^d by^ most^^^o^ the p^^^ ^d historians of 
tba^ memorable age^. " 

. ** Virgil. <3«(ugie. i; 466. !i^faidlu», J. i. {!leg. t. ver. 75 . 
Ovid. Metaifimph. 3cv.79S. ^^Lucai^ Plianll. 1.540. The fill of 
theiepoeu placet ihiiprpdigf Won the 

See a public epM^'of M. ADtbny hi Joseph.'^ 

If. Plutarch ill Ccttf; p^ 471; ^ Aj^n, BeH. Civil. 1. iv. Dioq 
Canjpt, 1. xlv. p. 431. ioliln c. ISS. Hit little trea- 

tite it an abstract of Livy^i.^ipdi^; . . 
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CttAP.XVI* 

The Caiduct ^tim.J^omaii Gimrmtnt towards the 
Chrutms, fi^ tfseRagn ^ Nero to that of ■ 
Cknstantme.: . 


Ir we seridfofy coo^ct pmnty of theCfaristiui CHAP, 
religion, tlw sanctit^ of its 'n^l. precepts, and the 1 
innocent as well m >n8ti^ lives of the greater 
nnmbar of those vrfu* first eni*rai^^ 

braced.the fiuth of ^ goS{^st, we should n^nridly 
suppose, that so benevolent a doctrine would have 
been received with ^ revmnce, even by the nn- 
believing world; that the*le»rned and the polite, 
however they ntight deride the miracles,, would 
have esteemed the virtues of the new sect; and. 
that the magistrates, instead of perserating, would 
have protected an order of moi w^o yielded the • 
most passive obedience to i^e law^ though they 
declin^ the active cares of 'war and goy^ment. 

If, on the odier hai^, we i«|»lie^ yniifetsal 
toleridioD. of Potj^asm,, as. it tnit irivarialdy 
maintained ,, by'' the of die pei^i^ tbe^h^ere- 

dnlity of (dri,10iti|ilt^^ and die policy of ' 

man senate a^ i^p^rs, are.at a ips*;td{^ ' 
cover What ' n^l^iee the pbrisriaps tad cue^ 
mitted, what new piravocirtion cinidd' 
the mild indjMmenoevif anriqmty, and wfaat'iseW 
motives could mrge riie Ronaan pdi^, who be- 
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t imtfan^ oiC t%”peft^opi to the char 
C hristie lii^ esn^, is the deniftirf the 

He eectanM nlignii) do* laquiiy 

pressed hjr feat^ u|h|^ andkSilST' 

pefh^^ heated bf f^d^, are seldom in a 
proper tonper %|^d to investigate,, 

or candidly to apin^te, the motives of thar 
enemies^ whidi oAed esc^ the impartial «««4 
discomkig view even of ..those ate placed 
at a secore 'dvtaaoe.'fwto the fianKs- of pemecu* 
tioc. A reCHw W; heen ass^ned Sac the 
condoct .of the etoperers tomuds the priioitive 
Christians, ejnch appaar the .mow spe* 
dous .tod ^mbabler'as it is draiini from the 
aokoQffledg^' gemto of Falytheismi It lias 

atready heea ptoecrod, . that the addons 
cord of.Uie:iR»ld waa prindpally so|qH>rted by 
the implicit aastot mid nverento wkieb the 
nations . id* afltiqai^-..m[psdHed. tor them ro' 
spective traditoms oatonioniesv b m%l>t 
therefore he egqm^ that they fronht unite 
with iQd%ittldto aga^t^i^ 
whidi fjMdt'Mpitoliii itia^jf .1^ ^ oom. 
mnnion. of ^Iri^ jitori' daimiajfi^lte ijaadii- 
dve .popaes^ of'llh^ Itoowfcc^'lhonlddis^ 
dain ev^..|ajto of;^aotohip^ exb^ if» own; 
as impioos add tddlltonsi He rifhta of to- 
lenition. were ht^ tontod; iadnh^noe: 
wete'jnfriy ftlhbed |i|r a cl.tbe atton* 
totaed ti^te. As ^ payment of tois ttibsto 
was' i^^f^y, leftoedjhy, and^hy 

;riierai‘-p|^ ^ conddeiNdon .'^ dilfc treatment 
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> whi(^ tb^ ex|ienencedi|E^»ii the R«Hnan 
^gistrat^^Vsivill seere to how far thesie 

8peculati«M:,^jMtiae4i^^ and will lead 

na to cpnes of the persecution 

of.diristiaa^.; 

■tiottiid' pf^^e't^eraijce ' . Roma^prini^ 

rad go.«#%s t^Rle ? of Jerusalem, vre 

s^l vralf Vi^l^wa^^^ of the 

tei^le aiicL and . followed 

1^ raer^ eonld era^^te the 

hniii^ of rathoriae i^igions 

P^W5ind^5;;hy aigmacnts of 
pol^ral jnsl^ an^' the pij^ ^ety. FVom the 
reign.. of^^^ro^ to^that'ofrtAntdninns Pins, the 
Jewa-diaijdi^ijed' a;;fejce iu^tirace of the donu- 
nion. of which r^f^edlf brrdce out in 

the miMt ^^li^iuv.^aassajiaeB insnirections, 

8t i*<dt^ of the horrid 
■,tb^,,ooiiaHP^ttBd in the, cities of 
£^fj^Xitf.||^^^s,;.;rad'.^f-;Cyrene, where they 
dw^^;;^^ei^:^eglshiF :witb the nnsns. 

to apidrad 

the se^ »^iuki 9 wbkh was raettised by the 
arms.ttf^>i^ :]egioat agaiii8t;a of hinatics, 

whose dire>and ciednloas .snpeis^^^t^med to 
•'?“4<!ff^h||i^die,.in»plieabl(L;eneBfeiie^^^ of 


■ ‘ •.^'-'^5^?^.; ■^ ■ ^as J.v^iQOO. j?^«» in Cyprus, 
niidlftiide. '.JN^^’i^theae unhappy 
1 ^^ which 

Th«iritoioiM.Je^ 
KchedVip *e Wood, tnd twisted t^entwls lyke ' 
a nmnd t^r bodick Sea Dm Casrioi, a. H45. 
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government, but of human kind\ C'HaI’. 
T'ke Enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by 
the opinion, that it was niilawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master ; and by the flatter- 
ing promise which they derived from their un- 
ciei\t oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
^oon arise, destined to break tlieir fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire of 
the earth. It was by announcing himself as their 
long-expected deliverer, and by calling on all the 
descendants l)f Abraham to assert the hope of 
Isra^, that the famous Barchochebas collected a 
formidable army, with which he resisted during 
two years the power of the emperor Hadrian 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, Weraiion 
the resentment of the Roman princes expired Jewish re- 
after the victory; nor were their apprelieu- 
sions continued beyond the period of war and 
danger. By the general indulgence of poly- 
theism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus 
Pius, the Jews were restored to their ancient 
privileges, and once more obtained the per- 
mission of circumcising their children, with 
the esisy restraint, that they should never con- 
fer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing 


* Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, wc 
may learn from Dion (1. Ixix. p. llQS.), that in Hadrian’s war. ‘»80,000 
Jews were cut olf by the sword, besides an infinite number which 
perished by famine, by disease, and by fire. 

• For the sect of the Zealou, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifi, I i. 
c. 17. for the characters of the Messiah, according to the Rabbis, Kt. 

1 1, 12, 13. for the actions of Barchochebas, 1. vu. c. le. 

' voiu II. C ® . 
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chap, mark of the Hebrew race^ The nnnic^Hp 
remains of that people, though they were stfli 
excluded from the precincts of Jemsalem, were 
permitted to fotm and to maintain consider- 
able establishments both in Italy and in the pro- 
vinces, to acquire the freedom of Rqjne, .to 
enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at th^ 
same time an exemption from the burdensome 
and expensive offices of society. The mode- 
ration or the contempt of the Romans gave 
a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was instituted by the vanqui^ed 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his resi- 
dence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exer- 
cise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution ^ 
New synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empire ; and the sabbaths, 
the fasts, and the festivals, which were either com- 
manded by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner^ Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 


* It is lo Modestinusj a Roman lawyer (1. vi. regular.)* tliat we 
arc indebled for a distinct knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. 
See Casauboii ad Hist. August, p. S7. 

* See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. iii. c. S, 3. The office of 
Patriarch was suppressed by Theodosius the younger. 

* We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews 
from the rage of Hanan, which, till the reign of Theodosius, sf as ce- 
lebrated with insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage,i 
Hisu des Juifs, 1. vi. c. 17. 1. viii. c. 6. 
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4'ri)i};y and conquest, they assumed the behaviour chap. 

peaceable and industrious subjects. Their ir- 
reconcileable hatred of mankiiKl, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every ^portunity of ov^r-reaching the idolaters 
trade ; and they pronounced secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the haughty kingdom 
ofJldom^ . . 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence The Jews 
the deities a'flored by their sovereign and by their 
fehbw-subjects, enjoyed however the free exei- 

, 1. • 1 1 lowed, ihe 

CISC of their unsocial religion ; there iiiiist have chrisiians, 
existed some other cause, which exposed the dis- ,1^., 
ciples of Christ to those severities from which the 
posterity of Abraham was exempt. The diflfer- thurVa- 
ence between them is simple and obvious; but, 
according to the sentiments of antiquity, it was 
of the highest importance. The Jews were a 
nation; the Christians were a SQCt : and if it was 
natural for every coiiimuiiity to respect the sacred 
institutions of their licighbours^ it was incum- 
bent on them to jjcrsevere in those of their an- 
cestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of 
philosophers, and the authority of the laws, una- 
nimously enforced this national obligation. Jiy 
their lofty claim of superior sanctity, the Jews 
might provoke the Polytheists to consider them 

’ According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, 
conducted into Italy the army of Alneas, king of Carthage. Ano- 
ther colony of Idumxans. flying froln the sword of David, took re- 
fuge iti the dominions of ilomulus. tor these, or for other reasons 
/of equal weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the 
Roman empire. , 
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CHAP, as an odious and impure race. By disdainjftjg 
the intercourse of other nations^ they mighf de- 
serve their contempt. The laws of Moses might 
be for the most part involons or absurd ; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages 
by a large society^ bis^ followers were justified 
by the example of mankind ; and it was univer-y 
sally acknowledged, that they • had a right to 
practise what it would have been criminal in 
them to neglect. . Bnt this principle, which pro- . 
tected the Jewish synagogue, afforded, not any 
favour or security to the primitive church. 
By embracing tbc faith of the Gospel, the 
Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an un- 
natural and unpardonable offence. They dis- 
solved the sacred ties of custom and education, 
violated the religions institutions of their coun- 
try, and presumptuously despised whatever their 
fathers had believed as true, or bad reverenced 
as sacred. Nor was this apostacy (if we may 
use the expression) merely of a partial or local 
kind; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria, 
would equally disdain to seek an asylum in those 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian re- 
jected with contempt the superstitions of his 
family, bis city, and his province. The whole 
body of Christians unanimously refused to hold 
any communion with the gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that 
the oppressed believer asserted the inalienable 
rights of conscience and private judgment.' 
Though bis sitnariflii migl^t excite the pty, hiw 
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^r^ments could never reach the understanding, 
^i^r of the philosophic or of the believing part 
of the Pagan world. To their apprehensions, 
it was no less a matter of surprise, that any indi- 
viduals should entertain scruples against comply- 
ing with the established mode of worship, than if 
they £ad conceived a sudden abhorrence to the 
manners, the dress, or the language of their na- 
tive country \ 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded 
.by resentment ; and the most pious of men . 
mre exposed to the unjust hut dangerous im- 
putation of impiety. Malice and prejudice 
concurred in representing the Christians as a . 
society of atheists, who, by the most daring 
attack on the religious constitution of the em- 
pire, had merited the severest animadversion 
of the civil magistrate. They had separated 
themselves (they gloried in the confession) from 
every mode of superstition which was received 
in any part of the globe by the various tem- 
per of polytheism: but it was not altogether 
so evident what deity, or what form of worship, 
they bad substituted to the gods and temples 
of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea whicli 
they entertained of the Supreme Being escaped 
the gross conception of the Paghn multitude, 
who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and 


lly .irniM'fl 
01':! I hr ism, 
niul nii^- 
takrii by 
the [K-ofilr 
and |ihi(c>* 
soplins. 


" From the ai^gumenrs of Celsus, as they arc represented and re- 
futed by Origen (I. v. p. 247—259.), we may clearly discover the 
distinction that was made between the Jewish people and the Chris- 
tian peci. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Fcelix (c. S, 6.) a fair 
and not inelegant description of the popular sentiments, with regard 
to the deiertion of the established worship. 
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CHAP, solitary God, that was neither represented 

any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor^was 
adored with the accustomed pomp of libations 
and festivals, of altars and sacrifices®. The sages 
of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence ^nd 
attributes of the First Cause, were induced by^ 
reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves and 
their chosen disciples the privilege of this philo- 
sophical devotibn^^ They were far from admit- 
ting the prejudices of mankind as the' standard of 
trutli, but they considered them as flowing from 
the original disposition of human nature; and 
they supposed that any popular mode of faith and 
worship which presumed to disclaim the assist- 
ance of the senses, would, in proportion as it re- 
ceded from superstition, find itself incapable of 
restraining the wanderings of the fancy, and the 
visions of fanaticism. The careless glance which 
men of wit and learning condescended to cast on 
the Christian revelation, served only to confirm 
their hasty opinion, and to persuade them, that 
the principle, which they might have revered, of 
the divine unity, was defaced by the wild enthu^ 
siasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, of 

• Cur nullas aras habent? templa nulla? nulla nota simulacra? 
— -Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Dens unicus, soliiarius, 
desiiiutus ? Minucius Foelix, c. 10. The Pagan inierloculor goes on 
to make a tlisiinciion in favour of ihc Jews, who had once a temple, 
altars, victims, &c. 

If i»difilcult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, 
the knowledge of the true God. See the Thenlogie des Philosopher, 
in the Abb^ d.Olivet'a French trauslaiion of Tully de Natur& Dco-y 
rum, tom. i, p. 375. 
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Jjie liew sectaries. The author of a celebrated CHAP, 
dfidogue, which has been attributed to Lucian, 

W'hilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject 
of the Trinity in a style of ridicule and contempt, 
betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of 
hunian reason, and of the inscrutable nature of 
the Divine perfections”. 

It might appear less surprising, that tlic foinidrr 
of Christianity should not only be revered by bis 
disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that lie 
^hould be'^adored as a God. The Polytheists 
w^ere disposed to adopt every article of faith, 
which seemed to offer any resemblance, Iiowover 
distant or imperfect, with the popular mythohigy ; 
and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of 
iEsculapius, had, in some measure, prepared tlirir 
imagination for the appearance of the Son of (iod 
under a human form But they were astonished 
that the Ciiristians should abandon the temples of 
those ancient heroes, wjio, in the infamy of the 


" The author of the PJiilopairis jicrpetiuflly neats rh«‘ Chrisiiati'i 

as a company of dreaming cniliusiasis, 

See. and in one place manifesily alludes to the vi»i(»ri 
in which St. Paul was transported to the third heaven. In imnilRt 
place, Triepl 1011, who personates a Cbrislian, allei deriding llic (.»ods 
of Piiganisin, proposes a mysterious oath, 

fi-tyoLtf 

Trt» irinvfiai (jc malpog txvoptvoftiKV, 

'Tli/ EX Tfiwy, KM 1§ EMf Tfix. 

fit 3t5aaxE<f (is the prophanc answer of Critias), k» ejx;, >t 
aptdfiiiiiKTt' Hx O'Sn yip ri Ksyttf tv *>! f i 

** According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70 ‘^ 5 .). the 
d®mon, who had gained some imperfect knpwledp of the jirophe- 
cies,4)urpo8ely contrived this resemblance, which might deter, ilwngh 
* by different means, both the people and the philosoplicrs from em- 
bracing the faith of Christ. 
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CHAP, world, had invented arts, instituted laws, and' van- 
i quished the tyrants or monsters who infested^ the 
earth ; in order to choose for the exclusive object 
of their religious worship, an obscure teacher, who, 
in a ^ent age, and among a barbarous people, 
had fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of, his 
own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman 
governnienft. The Pagan multitude, reserving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality, which 
was offered to mankind by Jesus 6 { Nazare^. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and cha- 
racter, were insufficient, in the opinion of those 
carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success ; and whilst they refused 
to acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the 
powers of darkness and of the grave, they misre- 
presented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, 
wandering life, and ignominious death, of the 
divine Author of Christianity”. 

The union The personal guilt which every Christian had 
contracted, in thus preferring his private senti- 
Christians meiit to the national religion, was aggravated in 
as“danr* ^ degree by the number and union of 

g’rouscon-the cri&iioals. It is well known, and has been 
already observed, that Roman policy viewed with 

” In the first and second books ofOrigeDf Celsus treats the birth 
and character of our Saviour with the most impious contempt. The 
orator Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the, folly 
of a sect, which styles a dead man of Palestine, God, and the son of\ 
God. Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiasu iii. SS* 
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^e* utmost jealousy and distrust any association rtiAR 
didong its subjects ; and that the privileges of 
private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed 
with a very sparing hand'*. The religions assc'iii- 
bljes of the Christians, who had separated them- 
selves from the public worship, appeared of a 
much less innocent nature: they were illegal in 
^Ijeir principle, and in their consequences might 
^become dangerous; nor were the emperors con- 
>j3ciou8 that they violated the laws of justice, when, 
for the peace of society, they prohibited those 
secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings Th(‘ 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their 
conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a 
innch more serious and criminal light; and the 
Roman princes, who might perhaps have suffered 
themselves to be disarmed by a ready submission, 
deeming their honour concerned in the execution 
of their commands, sometimes attempted, by ri- 
gorous punishments, to subdue this independent 
spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority . 
superior to that of the magistrate. The extent 
aud duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed 
to render it every day more deserving of bis anim- 
adversion. We have already seen that the active 
aud successful zeal, of the Christians had insensibly 

The emperor Trajan refused to incor|>oraie a comixiny of lirO 
firemen, for the use of the city of Nicomedia. He disliked all aaso- 

ciaiioris. Sec Plin. EpisL x. 42, 43. 

« The proconsul Pliny had published i general edict apinsl un- 
lawful meetings. The prudence of the Cliristiena lospendrf their 
Aga(«i biititwasimpossibleforihemtooinit the exercise of public 
worship. 
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CHAP, difitised them throagh every province and alinoft 
every city of the empire. The new converts 
seemed to renounce their family and conntry, that 
they might connect themselves in an indissoluble 
band of union with a peculiar society, which every 
where assumed a different character from the rest 
of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, 
their abhorrence of the common business and 
, pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of 
impending calamities inspired the Pagans witir 
the apprehension of some danger, wtiich woul^ 
arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it 
was the more obscure. Whatever,” says Pliny, 
“ may be the principle of their conduct, their in- 
“ flexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punish- 
“ ment^’^.” 

Xheir The precautions with which the disciples of 

calumn? pcrfornied the offices of religion were at 

ated. first dictated by fear and necessity ; but they were 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful 
^secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Christians bad flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more re- 
spectable in the eyes of the Pagan world'®. But 

As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagration, 
&c. provoked those Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve ; and the Montanists were cen- 
sured for disclosing too freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, 
p. 413. 

Neque enim dubitabam, ^uodcunque esset quod faterentur 
(such are the words of Pliny), pervicaciaiu certe et inflexibilem ob* 
'stlnationem debere puniri. ■ 

'• See Mosheinrs Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. lOl. and Span- 
heim, llemarques sur IcS Caesars de Julien, ]). 46S, &c. 
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.tb.c event, as it often happens to the operations chap. 
of subtile policy, deceived their wishes and their 
expectations. It was concluded, that they only 
concealed, what they would have blushed to dis- 
close. Their mistaken prudence afforded an op- 
portunity for malice to invent, and for suspi- 
cious credulity to believe, the horrid talcs which 
described the Christians as the most wicked of 
human kind, who practised in their dark rccess(;s 
v/every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
^suggest, and who solicited the fiivour of their 
unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremonies of this ab- 
horred society. It was asserted, “ that a new- 
“ born infant, entirely covered over with flour, 
was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
“ initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who 
unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victim of his 
error; that as soon as the cruel deed was 
“ perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, 

“ greedily tore asunder the quivering mciii- 
“ bets, and pledged themselves to eternal sc- 
crecy, by a mutual consciousness of guilt. 

It was as confidently affirmed, that this in- 
“ human sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable 
“ entertainraeut, in which intemperance served 
“ as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the 
" appointed moment, the lights were sud- 
" denly extinguished, shame was banished, 

1 “ nature was forgotten ; and, as accident 
might direct, the darkness of llic night 
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CHAP. was pollnted by the incestuous comtherce 
“ of sisters and brothers, of sons and ' of 
** mothers^®.” 

Their im- the periisal of the ancient apologies was 

!iefen*ce to remove even the slightest suspicion 

from the mind of a candid adversary. The 
Christians, with the intrepid security of inno* 
cence, appeal from the voice of rumour tc 
the equity of the magistrates. They acknow- 
ledge, that if any proof can be produced of the 
crimes which calumny has imputed to thern^ 
they are worthy of the most severe punish- 
ment They provoke the punishment, and 
they challenge the proof. At the same time 
they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that 
. the charge is not less devoid of probability, 
than it is destitute of evidence ; they ask, whe- 
ther any one can seriously believe that the pure 
and holy precepts of the Gospel, which so fre- 
quently restrain the use of the most lawful 
^enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of 
the most abominable crimes ; that a large so- 
ciety should resolve to dishonour itself in the 
eyes of its own members; and that a great 
number of persons of either sex, and every 
age and character, insensible to the fear of 
death or infamy, should consent to violate those 
principles which nature and education bad 

^ See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. SS. ii. 14. Athenagofas, in Le- 
gation. c. £7. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Feelix, e. g, 
10. SO, 31. The last of these vrriters. relates the accusation in the 
most elagaiu and circumstantial manner. Tlicanswer nf Tcrliilliari ^ 
» the boldest and most vigorous. 
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impnnted most deeply in their minds" ’ No- 
thing, it should seem, conld weaken the forqe 
or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a 
justification, unless it were the injudicious con- 
duct of the apologists themselves, who be- 
trayed the common cause of religion, to gra- 
tify their devout hatred to the domestic enemies 
of the church. It was sometimes faintly in- 
sinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that 

C he same^ bloody sacrifices, and the same in- 
estnous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed 
to the orthodox believers, were in reality cele- 
brated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 
tians, and by several other sects of the Gno- 
stics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate 
into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by 
the sentiments of men, and still, governed by 
the precepts of Christianity Accusations of 
a similar kind were retorted upon the church 
by the schismatics who had departed from its 
communion", and it was confessed on all sides,., 

” In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were com- 
pelled, by the fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian roaster. 
The church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the 
horrid charge w'ilh proper indignation and contempt Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. V. 1. 

*• See Justin Martyr, Apolbg. i. 35. Irenaeus adv. Hsres. i. 24. 
Clemens Alewmdrin. Stroinat. I. Ui« p. 438. Euseb. iv. 8. It 
would be tedious and disgaating to relate all that the succeeding wri- 
ters have imagined, all that Epiphanius has reived, and all that 
Tillemont has copied. M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Maoicheisroe, 1. 
ire. c. 8,. 9.) has exposed, with great spirit, the disingenuoiis arts of 
Augustin an4 Pope Lao 1. 

“.When fertulUan became a Montanist, he aspersed the moiws of 

’ the church which he had so leiolatcly defended. « Sed m^orii est 

“ Agape, quia pr hanc adolescenlei tui cum soioribui donniuni. 
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CHAP, that the most scandalous licentiousness of ftian- 
ners prevailed among great numbers of tbotfe 
vrbo affected the name of Christians. A 
Pagan magistrate^ who possessed neither lei- 
sure nor abilities to discern the almost imper- 
ceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might easily have ima- 
gined that their mutual animosity had extorted 
the discovery of their common guilt. It was 
fortunate for the repose, or at least for thdv 
reputation, of the first Christians, that the mar/ 
gistrates sometimes proceeded with more tem- 
per and moderation than is usually consistent 
with religions zeal, and that they reported, 
as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, 
that the sectaries, who had deserted the esta- 
blished worship, appeared to them sincere in 
their professions, and blameless in their man- 
ners ; however they might incur, by their absurd 
and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws®^’. 

Idcaofihe History, which undertakes to record the transr 
the empe/ P^st, for the instruction of future, 

wSd^the would ill deserve that honourable office, if 
Christians, she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 
or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that the conduct of 
the emperors who appeared the least favourable 

“ appendices scilicet gulae’ lascivia et luzuria." Pe Jejunils, c. 17. 
-The S^theanon of the council of llliberis provides against the scan- 
• ' dais which too often polluted the vigils of the church, and disgraced 
the Christian name, in the ^es of unbelievers. • 

” Tertullian (Apblog. c. 8.). expatiates on the fair and honourable * 
testimony of Pliny, with much reason, and some declamation. 
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to the primitive church, is by no means so cri- chap. 
iniiial as that of modern sovereigns, who have 
employed the arm of violence and terror against 
the religious opinions of any part of their sub- 
jects. From their reflections, or even from 
thejr own feelings, a Charles V. or a Lewis XIV. 
might have* acquired a just knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes 
. and magis^trates of ancient Rome were strangers 
\o those principles which inspired and autho- 
rised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in 
the cause of truth, nor could they themselves dis- 
cover in their own breasts any motive which 
would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and 
as it were a natural, submission to the sacred in- 
stitutions of their country. The same reason 
which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have 
tended to abate the rigour, of their persecutions. 

As they were actuated, not by the furious zeal of 
bigots, but by the temperate policy of legisla- 
tors, contempt must often have relaxed, and 
lininanity must frequently have suspended the 
execution of those .laws, which they enacted 
against the humble and obscure followers of 
Christ. From the general view of their cha- 
racter and motives we might naturally con- 
clude: I. That a considerable time elapsed 
before they considered the new sectaries as an 
object deserving of the attention of govern- 
ment. II. That in the conviction of any of 
their subjects who were accused of so very sin- 
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(■HAP. gular a crime, they proceeded with caution and re- 
, , luctance. III. That they were moderate in the 

use of punishments ; and IV. That the a£9icted 
. church enjoyed many intervals of peace and tran- 
quiUity. Notwithstanding the careless indiffer- 
ence which the most copious and the most minute 
of the Pkgan writers have shewn to the afiairs of 
the Christians^, it may still be in our power to 
confirm each of these probable suppositions, by 
the evidence of authentic facts. v 

They ne- L By the wise dispensation of Providence, a/ 
ChrisUaM mystcrious Veil was cast over the infancy of the 
church, which, till the faith of the Christians 
was matured, and their numbers were multiplied, 
served to protect them not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the Pagan 
world. The slow and gradual abolition of the 
Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent 
disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
Gospel. As they were far the greater part of 
the race of Abraham, they were distinguished 
by the peculiar m^rk of circumcision, ofl^red up 
their devotions in the Temple of Jerusalem till 
its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of 
the Deity. The Gentile converts, who by a spi- 
ritual adoption had been associated to the hope 
of Israel, were likewise confounded under the 

** In the various compilation of the Augustan History (a part of 
which was oot^posed under the reign of 0>Dstantine«) there are not 
six lines which ^ate to the Christians ; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin discovered their name in the large hisloiy of Dion (Tassius. < 
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garb and appearance of Jews*^, and as the chap. 
Polytheists paid less regard to articles of faith 
than to the external worship, the new sect, which 
carefully, concealed, or faintly announced, its fu- 
ture greatness and ambition, was permitted to 
shelter itself under the general toleration which 
was grant'ed to an ancient and colebjater! pco|)le 
in the Roman empire. It was not long, perhaps, 
before the Jews themselves, animated with a 
fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived 
•the gradual separation of their Nazarene brethre‘n 
from the doctrine of the synagogue; and tln^y 
would gladly have extinguished the dangeroirs 
heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
malice ; and though they might sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal justice ; 
nor did they find it easy to infuse into the calm 
breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of 
their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themselves* ready to listen 
to any accusation that might afhet the public 
safety ; but as soon as they were informed, that it 
was a question not of facts but of words, a dispute 
relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish 
laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy 
of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
obscure differences which might arise among a 

“ An obscure passage cf Suetonius (in Claud, c. 25.) may seem 
to offer a proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were 
confounded with each other. 

D P 
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CHAP, barbarous and superstitious people. The inno- 
cence of the first Christians was protected by 
ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal of the 
Pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fury of the synagogue*®. If 
indeed we were disposed to adopt the traditions of 
a too credulous antiquity, we migtrt relate the 
distant peregrinations, the wonderful atchieve- 
nients, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles : but a more accurate inquiry will induce 
us to doubt, whether any of those persons who- 
had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were 
permitted, beyond the limits of Palestine, to seal 
with their blood the truth of their testimony*'. 
From the ordinary term of human life^ it may 
very naturally be presumed that most of them 
were deceased before the discontent of the Jews 
broke out into that furious war, which was termi- 
nated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During 
a long period, from the death of Christ to that 
memorable rebellion, we cannot discover any 
traces of Roniart intolerance, unless they are to 
be found in the sudden, the transient, but the 


See in the xviiiih and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles the behaviour of GaUio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Fesuis, 
procurator of Judea. 

“’In thetimcofTertulljan and Clemens of Alexandria, the glory 
of martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James, 
li was gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by the more 
recent Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of their 
preaching and sufferings, some remote country beyond the limits of 
the Roman empire. See Mosheim, p. Sl. and Tillemont, Memoires 
Ecclesiasliqiies, turn. i. pari iii. 
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erne! persecution, which was exercised by Nero CHAP, 
against the Christians of the capital, thirty-6ve 
years after tlJe former, and only two years 
heforFThe latter of those ^reat events. The 
character of the philosophic historian, to whom 
w'e.are principally indebted for the knowledge 
of this siiTgular transaction, would alone be 
sufFiciont to recommend it to our most attentive 
consideration. 

In tlu\ tenth year of the reign of Nero, the The fire 
capital of the empire was afflicted hy* a fire 
which raged beyond the memory or exarn|)le 
of former ages^. The monuments of Grecian 
art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
Punic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples, 
and the most splendid palaces, were involved 
in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was di- 
vided, four only subsisted entire, three were 
levelled witli the ground, and the remaining 
seven, which had experienced the fury of the 
flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin 
and desolation. The vigilance of government 
appears not to have neglected any of the 
precautions w'hich might alleviate the sense ot 
so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens 
were thrown open to the distressed multitude, 
temporary buildings were erected for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn 
md provisions was distributed at a very mode- 

Tacit. Aiiiial. xv. 38—44. Sueton. in Ncron. c. 38. Dion 
^lassius, 1. Ixii. p..l014. Orosiufl, vii. 7. 
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CHAP, rate price®®. The most generous policy seemed 
to have dictated the edicts which regulated flic 
disposition of the streets and the construction of 
private houses; and as it usually hEippcns^ in 
an age of prosperity^ the conflagration of Rome, 
in the coui*se of a few years, produced a new city, 
more regular and more beautiful than the former. 
But all the prudence and humanity affected by 
Nero on this occasion were insufficient to pre- 
serve him from the popular suspicion. Every 
crime might be imputed to the assassin of his 
wife and mother; nor could the prince, who 
prostituted his person and dignity on the theatre, 
be deemed incapable of the most extravagant 
folly. The voice of rumour accused the em- 
peror as the incendiary of his own capital ; and 
as the most incredible stories arc the best adapt- 
ed to the genius of an enraged people, it was 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, 
enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, 
amused himself with singing to his lyre the 
destruction of ancient Troy“. To divert a sus- 
picion,- which the power of despotism was unable 
to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in 
his own place some fictitious criminals. “ With 

this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted the 

“ Tbe price of wheal (probably of the nuH^iu) was reduced as 
low as temi Nummi ; which would be equivalent to about fifteen 
shillings the English quarter. 

^ We may observe, that the rumoor is mentioned by Tacitus 
with a A'ery ^coming distrust and hesitation, whilst it b greedily 
transciibed by Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 
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“ most exquisite tortures on those men, who, CHAP. 
“ under the vulgar appellation of Christians, 

“ w j>re a lready branded with deserved infamy. Cmel pu- 
“ They^^erived their name and origin from 
" Christ, who in the reien of Tiberius bad suf- Chrisiians. 

° as the in- 

“ tered. de^, by the sentence of the procurator cendiarics 

“ Pontius Klate”. For a while this dire super- 

" stkion was checked; but it again burst forth; 

and not only spread itself over Judaea, the 

first seat of this mischievous sect, but was 

even introduced into llome^ the common asy- 

‘Mum which receives and protects whatever is 

“ impure, whatever is atrocious. The confes- 

“ sions of those who were seized, discovered a 

“ great multitude of their accomplices, and they 

‘‘ were all convicted, not so mnch for the crime 

“ of setting fire to the city, as for their hatred 

of human kind“. They died in torments, and 


This testimony is Rlone sufficient to expose the anachronism 
of the Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a century .sooner 
(Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. v. c. 14, J5.)’ Wc may learn from 
Josephus (Antiquitat. xviii. 3.), that the procurators!) ip of Pilalc 
cohesponded with the last ten years of Tiberius, A. J). V- As 
to the particular time of the death of Christ, a very early tradition 
fixed it to the 25th of March, A. D. 29, under the consulship of the 
two Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judaeos, c. 8.)* This dale, which is 
adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and Lc Clcrc, setnis at least as 
probable as the vulgar sera, which is placed (I know not from what 
conjectures) four years l iter. 

® Odio h?tmani generis convidi. These words may cither signify 
the hatred of mankiud towards the Christians, or ihc hatred of the 
Christians towards mankind. J have preferred the latter scnbC, as 
the most agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and to the |X»pular error, 
of which a precept of the Gospel (sec Luke xiy. iii.) had been, 
perhaps, the iaodeent occasion. My interpretation is justified by 
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CHAP. “ their torments were embittered by insnlt and 
“ derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; others 
" sewn op in the skins of wild beasts, and .ex- 
" posed to the fnry of dogs ; others again, smcar- 
“ ed over with combustible materials, were used 
as torches to illuminate the darkiiqss of the 
“ night. The. gardens of Nero were destined 
“ for the melancholy spectacle, which was* ac- 
“companied with a horse race, and honoured 
with the presence of the emperor, who min- 
gled with the populace in the dress and attitude 
of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians 
“ deserved indeed the most exemplary punish- * 
ment, but the public abhorrence w^as changed 
into commiseration, from the opinion that 
“those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not 
“ so much to the public welfare, as to the cruelty 
“of a jealous tyrant®*.” Those who survey 
with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind, 
may observe, that the gardens and circus of Nero 
on the Vatican,, which were polluted with the 
blood of the first Christians, have been rendered 
still more famous, by the triumph and by the 
abuse of the persecuted religion. On the same 


the authority of Lipsius ; of the Italian, the French, and the Eng-' 
lish translators of Tacitus; of Mosheim (p. 102.)i of Le CIcrc 
(Historia Ecclesiast. p. 427.), of Dr. Lardner (Testimonies, vol. i. 
j). 345.), and of the bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii. 
p. 38.). But as the word con^c^t does not unite very happily 
with the T«t of the sentence, James Gronovius has preferred the 
reading of conjuncii, which is authorised by the valuable MS. cf 
Florence. 

“ Tacit. Atiiial. xv. 44. 
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spot ’*, a temple, which far surpasses the ancient CHAr. 
glories of the Capitol, has been since erected by 
trie Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim 
ot^uhivcirsal dominion from an hninble fisherman 
of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Cffisars, given laws to the barbarian conqnerors 
of Rome, atid extended their spiritual jurisdiction 
from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this ac- 
count of Nero’s persecution, till we have made 
some observations, that may serve to. remove 
the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to 
throw some light on the subsequent history of the 
church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to Remarks 
respect the truth of this extraordinary fact, and 5“^^ 
the integrity of this celebrated passage of Ta- ciins rcia- 
citus. The former is confirmed by the diligent persecn- 
and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pu- 
nisbment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, by Nero, 
a sect of men who had embraced a new and . 
criminal superstition The latter may be proved 
by the consent of tlie most ancient manuscripts; 
by the inimitable character of the style of Taci- 
tus; by his reputation, which guarded bis text 


Nardina Kopa Aiitica, p. 487. Donatus dc llomA Anliqufi, 
1. iii. p. 44.Q. 

“ SuetOD. in Ncrohe, c. lO*. The epithet of mdefiait which 
some sagacioub commentators have translated mgkal, is considered 
by the more rational Mosheim as only synonymous to the cJnUioHlis 
of Tacitus. 
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from tbe interpolations of pions fraud; and by 
the purport of his narration, which accused the 
first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, 
without insinuating that they possessed Sny mt 
racolous or even magical powers above the rest 
of mankind 2. Notwithstanding it is probal^Ie 
that Tacitus was bom some years bef6fe the fire 
of Rome he could deiive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which, 
happened during his infancy. Before, he gave 
himself to the public, he calmly waited till his 
genius had attained its full maturity, and he was 
more than forty years of age, when a grateful 
regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola, 
extorted from him the most early of those his- 
torical compositions which will delight and in- 
struct the most distant posterity. ' After making 
a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola and 
the description of Germany, he conceived, and at 


“ The passage concei;ning Jesus Christ, which was inserted into 
the text of Josephus, between the time ofOrigen and that of Euse^ 
bius, may furnish an example of no vulgar ibi^gery. The accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and resurrection 
of Jesus, are distinctly related. Josephus acknowledges that he was 
the Messiah, and hesitates whether he should call him a man. If any 
doubt can still remain concerning this celebrated passage, the reader 
may examine the pointed objections ofLe Fevre (Havercamp. Joseph, 
tom. ii. p. 267 — 273 .), the laboured answers of Daubuz (p. 187— 
23Sr), and the masterly reply (Bibliothdque Ancienne et Moderne, 
tom, vii. p. 237—288.) of au anonymous critic, whom I believe to 
have been the learned Abb6 de Isonguerue. 

lives of Tacitus by Lipsius and the Abbd de la Bleterie, y 
Diciionnaire de Bayle k Tarticle Tacitb, and Fabricius, Bihlipth. 
Latin, tom. ii. p. 386. Edit. Ernest. 
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length executed^ a more arduous work; the his- CHAP, 
tpry of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of 
Niro to’the accession of Nerva. The administra- 
ti’Oii" of Nerva introduced an age of justice and 
prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for the 
occupation of his old age'^; but when he took a 
nearer view 'of his subject, judging, perhaps, that 
it was a more honourable or a less invidious oflicc, 
tp record the vices of past tyrants, than to etJe- 
brate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he cliosc 
rather to relate, under the form of annals, tlic ac- 
tions of the four immediate successors of Augustus. 

To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series of 
fourscore years, in an immortal work, every sen- 
tence of which is pregnant with the deepest ob- 
servations and the most lively images, was an 
undertaking sufficient to exercise the genius of 
Tacitus himself during the greatest part of his life. 

In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst the 
victorious monarch extended the power of Rome 
beyond its ancient limits, the historian was de- 
scribing, in the second and fourth books of his 
annals, the tyranny of Tiberius ^ ; and the emperor 
Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne, be- 
fore Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his 
work, could relate the fire of the capital and the 
cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate Chris- 
tians. At the distance of sixty years, it was the 

duty of the annalist to adopt the narratives of 
\ , 

\ “ Principatom Divi Nerva, et imperium Trajani, uberiorem sc- 
wriosemque materiazn senectuti sepMud. Tacit. Hist. i. 

* ® See Taciu Annal. ii. Gl. iv. 4. 
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CHAP, coteinporarics ; but it was natural for tfic phi- 
losopber to indulge himself in the description of- 
tbc origin, the progress, and the character of the 
new sect, not so much according to the knowle^c 
or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian. 3 . Tacitus vpry 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of 
his readers to supply those intermediate circum- 
stances and ideas, which, in his extreme concise-.' 
ness, he has thought proper to suppress., We may 
therefore presume to imagine some probable cause 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the 
Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as 
innocence, should have shielded them from his in- 
dignation, and even from his notice. The Jews, 
who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for 
the suspicions of the emperor and of the people : 
nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, 
who already discovered their abhorrence of the 
Roman yoke, mi^ht have recourse to the most 
atrocious means of gratifying their implacable re- 
venge. But the Jews possessed very powerful 
advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of 
the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beautiful 
Poppxa, and a favourite player of the race of 
Abraham, who had already employed their inter- 
cession in behalf of the obnoxious people^. In 

" The player's name was Alitarus. Through the same channel, > 
Josephus (de Vit&su&, C.3.), about two years before, had obtaineijl 
the pardon and release of some Jewish priests who were prison&rs aS 
Home. 
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their room it was necessary to offer some other 
■'“ictimSj and it might easily be suggested that, , 

although the genuine followers of Moses were'"^'"^ 
innocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen 
among them a new and pernicious sect of Gali- 
L.iiANjS, which was capable of the most horrid 
crimes.. Under the appellation of Galij..i;a\.s, 
two distinctions of men were confounded, the most 
opposite to each other in their manners and prin- 
ciples; the disciples who had embraced the faith 
of Jesus of Nazareth and the zealots who had 
followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite^^ 

The former were the friends, the latter were the 
enemies, of human kind ; and the only resem- 
blance between them consisted in the same in- 
flexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled 
their countrymen into rebellion, were soon bu- 
ried under the ruins of Jerusalem ; whilst those 
of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman ■ 
empire. Hovy natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians, 

The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. ii. p. loy, 103.) has proved that the name of Galilaians u as u 
very ancient, and perhaps the primitive, appellation of the CJjristians. 

Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1, 2 . Tillemont, Rninc dcs Juifs j 
p. 742. The sons of Judas were crucified in the time of ( laudius. 

His grandson Eleazjr, after Jerusalem was uken, defended a strong 
fortress with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the batter- 
ing ram had made a breach, they turned their swords against theii 
wi^cs, their children, atid at length against ihcirown breasts. I hey 
died to the last mati. 
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' CHAP, the guilt and the sufferings^ which he mighty with 
far greater truth and justice, have attributed to a 
sect whose odious memory was almost ext\ii- 
guished! 4. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of this conjecture (for it is no more than a 
conjecture], it is evident that the effect, as well, as 
the cause, of Nero’s persecution, were confined to 
the walls of Rome^; that the religious tenets of 
the Galilaeans, or Christians, were never made a' 
subject of punishment, or even of inquiry ; and 
that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for a long 
time, connected with the idea of cruelty and in- 
justice, the moderation of succeeding princes in- 
clined them to spare a sect, oppressed by a tyrant, 
whose rage had been usually directed against vir- 
tue and innocence. 

Oppres- It is somewhat remarkable, that the flames 
Jews^and*' of War consumed almost at the same time the 
Christians temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome^; 
tian. and it appears no less singular, that the tribute 
which devotion had destined to the former, 

' should have been converted by the power of an 
assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splen- 


See Dodwell* Paucitat. Mart. L.xiii. The Spanish Inscription 
ill Gruter, p. 238, N® 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery, 
contrived by that noted impostor Cyriacos of Ancona, to flatter the 
pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Ferreras, Histoire 
d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 192. 

^ The Capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitellius 
and Vespasian, the 19th of December, AD. 6g. On the 10th 
of August, A. D. 70, the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by^ 
the hands of the Jews them^ves, rather than by those of 4he 
Romans. 
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dour of the latter^. The emperors levied a gene- C’IIap. 
ral capitation tax on the Jewish people; and 
although the sum assessed on the head of each 
individual was inconsiderable, the use for which it 
was designed, and the severity with which it was 
exacted, were considered as an intolerable griev- 
*ailce^. Since the officers of the revenue extended 
their unjust claim to many persons who were 
, strangers to the blood or religion of the Jews, it 
was imppssibic that the Christians, who had so 
often sheltered themselves under the shade of the 
synagogue, should now escape this rapacious per- 
secution. Anxious as they were to avoid the* 
slightest infection of idolatry, their conscience for- 
bade them to contribute to the honour of that 
da?nion who had assumed the character of the 
Capitolinc Jupiter. As a very numerous though 
declining party among the Christians still adhered 
to the law of Moses, their cflForts to dissemble ihcii 
Jewish origin were detected by the decisive test of 
circumcision^': nor were the Roman magistrates 
at leisure to inquire into the difference of thcii 

The new Ciipilot was dedicated by Domitian. Sueion. in l)n> 
niitian. c. 5. Plutarch in Poplicola, tom. i. p. 230. Edit. Bryan. 

The gilding alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions and a iialf 
It was the opinion of Martial (I. ix. Epigram 3,), that if thi* emperor 
had called in his dehtr., Jupiter himself, even (hough he had made 
a general auction of Olympus, would have been unable to pay two 
shillings in the pound. 

^ With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, I. Ixvi. p, 1082, 
with Reimarus’s notes. Spanheim, de Usu Numisinatum, tom. ii. 
p. 571. and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vii. c. 2. 

Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 13.) had seen an old man of ninety 
publicly examined before the procurator's tribunal. This is what 
Martial calls, H^lentula tributis damnata. 
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CHAP, religious tenets. Among the Christians, who were 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, 
it seems more probable, before that of the pro- 
curator of Jndsea, two persons are said to have 
appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
w'as more truly noble than that of the greatest 
monarchs. These were the grandsons of Si. Jude 
the apostle, who himself was the brother of 
Jesus Christ^. Their natural pretensions to the 
throne of David might perhaps attract the respect 
of the people, and excite the jealousy of the go- 
venior ; but the meanness of their garb, and the 
simplicity of their answers, soon convinced him 
that they W’ere neither desirous nor capable of 
disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. They 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near 
relation to the Messiah ; but they disclaimed any 
temporal views, and professed that his kingdom, 
which they devoutly expected, was purclj of a 
spiritual and angelic nature. When they were 
examined concerning their fortune and occupation, 
they shewed theii* bauds hardened with daily la- 
bour, and declared that they derived their whole 


^ This appellation was at first understood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the law- 
ful issue of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of 
the mother of God, suggested to the Gnostics, and afterwards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a second wife on Jo- 
seph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many simi- 
lar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Sjinon aiidj 
James, who are styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, were only hi^firs^ 
cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccicsiast. tonl. i. part. iii. and 
Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme 1. ii. c. 2, 
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subsistence from the cultivation of a farm near the 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty- 
fojir English acres and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms^ or three liundrcd pounds ster- 
ling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed 
with compassion and contempt 

' But although the obscurity of the house of Jixrcution 
David might protect them from the suspicions ofl^ijcconsuh 
p. tyrant, the present greatness of his own family 
ahrmed fhe pusillanimous temper of Doinitian, 
which could only be appeased by the blood of 
those Romans whom he cither feared, or hated, or 
esteemed. Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius 
Sabinus^‘, the cider was soon convicted of treason- 
able intentions, and the younger, who bore the 
name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his 
safety to his want of courage and ability The 
emperor, I’or along time, distinguished so harmless 
a kinsman by his favour and protection, bestowed 
on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted the chil- 
<lrcii of that marriage to the hope of the succes- 
sion, and invested their father with the honours'* of 
the consulship. But he had scarcely finished the 


Thirty-nine a-AiSc*, squares of an hundred feet each, which, if 
strictly computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres. Hut the 
probability of circiinisiances, the practice of othir (ircck writers, aiid 
the authority of M. de Valois, incline me to believe that the 
is used to express the Itoman jugerum. 

Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken froni Ilegrslppus. 

*> See the death and character of .Sablnus in '1 acilio ni. 

74, 75.). Sabinus w^s the elder brother, and, till the acresblon ol 
iVespasian, had been considered as the principal support ot the 
Tiauinn family. 

Fiaviimi Cleinentuni patniclcrii suuni ronlemtissimn: incrlinf . . . 
fT tennissirnfi suspiciont interemit. Sueion. in Dtunilian. c. 1.’. 
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CHAP, term of his annual magistracy, when on a slight 
pretence he was condemned and executed ; Donri- 
tilla was banished to a desolate island on the co^st 
of Campania^; and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great num- 
ber of persons who were involved in the same ac- 
cusation. Tlie gnilt imputed to their charge was 
that of Atheism and Jewish manners^; a' singular 
association of ideas, which cannot with any pro- 
priety be applied except to the Christians, as thiey 
were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the 
magistrates and by the writers of that period. On 
the strength of so probable an interpretation, and 
too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a tyrant 
as an evidence of their honourable crime, the 
church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
among its first martyrs, and has branded the 
cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second 
persecution. But this persecution (if it deserves 
that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the 
banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman 
belonging to the latter, who had enjoyed the 
favour, but who had not surely embraced the 
faith, of his mistress, assassinated the emperor in 

" The isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttli.s Praeseiis 
fapud Luseb. iii. 18.) banishes her to that of Fontia, which was not 
far distant from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either of 
J!.uscbius, or of his transcribers, have given occasion to suppose two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. Sec Tilleraont, 
Memoircs Ecclesiastiques^ tom. ii. p. 2S4. i 

“ Dion, I. Ixvii. p, ilifi. If the firuttiui Fraesens, from whom 
it. is probable that he collected this account, was the correspopdciir^ 

Pliny \ii. 3.), we may consider him as a contemporary 

writer. 
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his palace®®. The memory of Domitian was con- CHAP, 
deraned by the senate ; his acts were rescinded ; 
his exiles recalled ; and under the gentle adminis- 
tration of Nerva, while the innocent were restored 
to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty 
eit^^er obtained pardon or escaped punishment^'. 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the knorance 
reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny was entrusted ro,!l'"ning 
his friend and master with the government of 
Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found himself at 
a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
Jaw he should direct his conduct in the execution 
of an office the most repugnant to his humanity. 

Pliny had never assisted at any judicial proceed- 
ings against the Christians, with whose iiuino 
alone he seems to be acquainted; and he was 
totally uninformed with regard to the nature of 
their guilt, the method of their conviction, and 
the degree of their punishment. In this per- 
plexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, of 
submitting to the wisdom of Trqjan an impartial, 
and in some respects, a favourable account of the 
new superstition, requesting the emperor, that 
he would condescend to resolve his doubts, and 
to instruct his ignorance®^. The life of Pliny 
had been employed in the acquisition of learii- 


Siiei. in Domit. c. IT. Philostratus in Vit. A^wllon. 1. viii. 

^ Dion, 1. Ixviii. p. 1118.' Win. Eplslol. iv. 22. 

Plin. Hpistol. x. 9t'« The learned Moaheim expresses himself 
ip. 147. 232.) with the highest approbation of Pliny’s moderate and 
candid temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner’s suspicions (see 
itwish and Heathen Testimonies, wl. ii. p. 46.) 1 am unable to 
discover any bigotry in his language or proceedings, 

VOL. II. ' EE 
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CHAP, ing, and in the business of the world. Since the 
age of nineteen he had pleaded with distinction 
in the tribunals of Rome", filled a place in the 
senate^ had been invested with the honours of 
the consulship, and had formed very numerous 
connections with every order of men, both in Italy 
and in the provinces. From his ignorance" theire- 
fore we may derive some useful information. We 
may assure ourselves, that when be accepted the / 
government of Bitbynia, there were no genet^l 
laws or decrees of the senate in force against the 
Christians ; that neither Trajan nor any of bis 
virtuous predecessors, whose edicts were received 
into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had 
publicly declared their intentions concerning the 
new sect ; and that whatever proceedings had been 
carried on against the Christians, there were none 
of sufficient weight and authority to establisli a pre- 
cedent for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

Trajan and The atiswer of Trajan, to which the Christians 

aora the succeeding age have frequently appealed, 

discovers as much regard for justice and hu- 
proceeding manity as could, be reconciled with his mistaken 
tSm!' wo^'ons of religious policy®®. Instead of displaying 
the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, anxious to 

" Plin. Epiat. ▼. 8. He pleaded bis first cause A. O. 81 ;.the 
year after the famous erupUons of Mount Vesuvius, in which his 
uncle lost his life. 

* Plin. Epiat. X. 98. TeniiUian (Apol^c. 5.) considers this 
rescript as a relaxation of the ancient jpenal lawsj ** (Juas Trajanuy 
** ex parte frustratus est:” and yet Tertiillian, in another part of his 
Apologists, exposes the inconsistency of prohibiting inquiries^ ant!^ 
eojoinihg punishments. 
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discover the most minute particles of hereby, and CHAP, 
exulting in the nnmber of his victinis, the em- 
])eror expresses much more solicitude to protect 
the security of the innocent, than to prevent tbe 
escape of the guilty. He acknowledges the diffi- 
culty of fixing any general plan ; but he lays down 
two salutary raleSf which often afforded relief and 
^support to the distressed Christians. Though he 
'^-directs the magistrates to punish such persons as 
^e legally convicted, he prohibits them, with a 
very humane inconsistency, from making any in- 
tjuiries concerning the supposed criminals. Nor 
was the magistrate allowed to proceed bn every 
kind of information. Anonymous charges the em- 
peror rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of 
bis government ; and he strictly requires, for the 
conviction of those to whom the guilt of Christi- 
anity is imputed, the positive evidence of a fair 
and open accuser. It is likewise probable, that 
the persons who assumed so invidious an office/ 
were obliged tp declare tlie grounds of their sus- 
picions, to specify (both in respect to time and 
place) the secret assemblies, which tficir Cbristiao 
adversary had frequented, and to disclose a great 
number of circumstances, which were concealed 
with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of 
the profane. ' If they succeeded in their prosecu- 
tion, they were exposed to the resentment of a 
tonsiderable and active party, to the censure of 
the more liberal portion of mankind, and to tho 
.ignominy which, in every age and country, has 
attended the character of an informer. If, on the 
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Popalar 

clamoun. 


CHAP, contrary, they failed in their proofs, th^y incurred 
the severe and perhaps capital penalty, which, ac- 
cording to a law published by the emperor Ha- 
drian, was inflicted on those who falsely attributed 
to their fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. 
The violence of personal or superstitions animosity 
might sometimes prevail over the most .natural 
apprehensions of disgrace and danger; but it can-\ 
not surely be imagined, that accusations of so;, 
unpromising an appearance were either lightly or 
frequently undertaken by the Pagan subjects of 
the Roman empire®®. 

The expedient which was employed to elude 
the prudence of the laws, affords a sufiicient 
proof how effectually they disappointed the mis- 
chievous designs of private malice or superstitious 
seal. In a large and tumultuous assembly the 
restraints of fear and shame, so forcible on the 
, minds of individuals, are deprived of the greatest 
part of their influence. Tlie pious Christian, 
as he was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the 
glory of martyrdom, expected, either with im- 
patience or with terror, the stated returns of the 
public games and festivals. On those occasions, 
the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire 
were collected in the circus of the theatre, where 
every circumstance of thh place, as well as of the 


* Eusebius (Hist. Eccleiiait. L ir. c. 0.) has pteserved the edict 
of Hadrian. He has likewise (c. 13.) j^ven os one still more fa^* 
Kouiahle onder the name of Aatoninos f the authenticity of which ' 
is not 10 universally allowed.. The second Apology of Justin 
contains some curious particulars relative to the accusationj of' 
Ghnstians. 
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ceremony, contribnted to kindle their devotion, CHAP, 
and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst the 
numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, per- 
fumed with incense, purified with the blood of 
victims, and surrounded with the altars and sta- 
tues of their tutelar deities, resigned themselves 
to' the enjoyment of pleasures, which they con- 
sidered as an essential part of their religious wor- 
;ship ; they recollected, that the Cliristians alone 
abhorred' the gods of mankind, and by their ab- 
sence and melancholy on these solemn festivals, 
seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. 

If the empire had been afficted by any recent ca- 
lamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unsiicccsslul 
war; if the Tyber had, or if the Nile had not, 
risen beyond its banks ; if the earth had shaken, 
or if the temperate order of the seasons had been 
interrupted, the superstitions Pagans were con- 
vinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the 
Christians, who were spared by the excessive 
lenity of the government, had at length provoked 
the Divine Justice. It was not among a licentious . 
and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed ; it was not in an 
amphitheatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts 
and gladiators, that the voice of compassion could 
be heard. The impatient clamours of the multi- 
tude denounced the Christians as the enemies of 
gods and men,, doomed them to the severest tor- 
tures, and venturing to accuse J»j name some- of 
thq most distinguished of the new sectaries, re- 
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CHXjP. be iiQstantly apprebeitled and ca^i to the lions 
^Th^ prpfincial ^TemOrs and ijiilgf^tes who 
presided ih jtlie pnblic spebtaclea irdi^ 

Victims. ]^nt 

proiiec^ the chd^ll^^ i^jKhese tn- 

they justly censor^ aa if^iagda^ hbth to the firn^ 
ness and to the e^idty of their ddhiidiatVatmh. The 
edicts ojf Hadrian and of Antoniim Pins expressly 
declared^ that the voice bf the mnltitude should 
never be admitted as legsd evidence to convict or 
to punish those unforttinate persons who had em- 
braced the enthusiasm of the Christians^. 

Triala of III. Punishment was not the inevitable con- 
liana?**"** sequence of conviction^ and the Christians, whose 
guilt was the most clearly proved by the testimony 
of witnesses, or even by their voluntary confession, 
still retained in their own power the alternative of 
life or death. It was not so much the past offence, 

' as the actual resistance, which excited the indigna- 
tion of the magistrate. He was persuaded that he 
offered them an easy pardon, since if they consent- 
ed to cast a few grains of incense upon the altar, 
they were dismissed from the tribunal in safety 

** See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40.). The acts of the martyrdom 
of Pplycarp exhibit a lively pictiiiie of tbw 'iumutLs, which were 
usaSliy fouicDted by the malice of the Jews. ' ' 

’ ** These re^ulaiioDS are inserted in the aliove-incntioped edicts of 
Hadrian and Fins. See the apology of Melho (apod lluseb. K iv*, 
e. SO.) ' 
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and with applause* It was esteemed the doty of cnw. 
a humane |adge to endeavour to reclaiiii, hither 
than to putibb, those deluded enthusiasts. Vary* 
ing Ms tone to the ses, or 

situation of the j^lspner^, he frequently cond^ 
scended to set before tbeb every circDuistance 
whicS conld render life more pleasing, or death 
■more terrible ; and to solicit, nay to intreat, them, 
that they would shew some compassion to thcni> 
selves, to their families, and to their friends If 
threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, he had 
often recourse to violence; the scourge and the 
rack were called in to supply the deficiency of ar< 
gument, and every art of cruelty was employed to 
subdue such inflexible, and, as it appeared to the 
Pagans, such criminal, obstinacy. The ancient 
apologists of Christianity have censured, with 
equal truth and severity, the irregular cuiulnct 
of their persecutors, who, contrary to every 
principle of judicial proceeding, admitted the 
use of torture, in order to obtain, not a con- 
fession, but a denial, of the crime which was the , 
object of their inquiry The monks of suc- 
ceeding ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, 
entertained themselves with diversifying the 
deaths and sufferings of the priinritivc martyrs, 
have frequently invented torments of a much 
more refined and ingenious nature. In particu- 

See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The mtut 
authentic acts of the inartyts abound in these exhortations. 

In particular, see Tertullian (A'polog. c. 2, 3.)* and Lactantius 
(Institut. Divin. t. 9.). Their reasonings are almost tlie same ; bm 
vve may discover, that one of these apologists had been a lawyer, and 
ihe other a rhetorician. , 
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CHAP. 

XVJ. 


Humanity 
of the Ho- 
man ma- 
gistrates. 


lar^ it has phased them to suppose^ that the zeal 
of the Roman magistrates, disdaining every con* 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, 
endeavoured to seduce those whom they were 
unable to vanquish, and that by their orders the 
most brutal violence was offered to those whom 
they found it impossible to seduce. It is related, 
that pious females, who were prepared to despise 
death, were sometimes condemned to a more"" 
severe trial, and called upon to determine 
whether they set a higher value on their religion 
or on their chastity. The youths to whose licen- 
tious embraces they were abandoned, received a 
solemn exhortation from the judge, to exert their 
most strenuous efforts to maintain the honour 
of Venus against the impious virgin who refused 
to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, 
however, was commonly disappointed, and the 
seasonable interposition of some miraculous 
power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
from the dishonour even of an involuntary 
defeat. We should not indeed neglect to 
remark, that the more ancient as well as au- 
thentic memorials of the church are seldom 
polluted with these extravagant and indecent 
fictions®*. 

The total disregard of truth and probability in 


^ See two instances of this kind of torldre in the Acta Sincera 
Martyruni, published by Ruinart, p. l60. S99> Jerome, in his Le- 
gend of P^ul the Hermit, tells a strange stoiy of a young man, who 
was chained. naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a bcaudful 
and wanton courtezan. He quelled the rising temptation by biting 
off his tongue. 
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the representation of these primitiye martyrdoms chap. ' 
was occasioned by a very natural mistake. The , , 

ecclesia'stical writers of the fourth or fifth cen- 
turies ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the 
same degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal 
which filled their own breasts against the* liere(;irs 
or' tbh idolaters of their own times. It is not 
improbable that some of those persons who were 
raisefl to the dignities of the empire, might 
iiifve imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 
and that the cruel disposition of others might 
occasionally be stimulated by motives of avarice 
or of personal resentment.^. But it is certain, 
and we may appeal to the grateful confessions 
of the first Christians, that the greatest part 
of those magistrates who exercised in the 
provinces the authority of the emperor, or of the 
senate, and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction 
of life and death was entrusted, behaved like men 
of polished manners and liberal education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and who were con- 
versant with the precepts of philosophy. They 
frequently declined the odipus task of persecution, 
dismissed the charge with contempt, or suggested 
to the accused Christian some legal evasion, by 
which he might elude the severity of the laws''^ 
Whenever they were invested with a discretionary 

« The convenion of hi« wife' provoked Claudius Herminlanus, 
governor of Cappadocia; to treat the Chrirtians witli uncommon 
severity, TertulUan sd Scapolam, c. 3. 

V Tertullian, in his epistle to the governor of Africa, mentions 
several remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had 
happened withip his knowledge* 
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CflAP. power® they used it much less for the oppres- 
sion, than for the relief and beoeht, of the afflicted 
church. They were far from condemning all the 
Christians Who r^elre accused before their tribunal^ 
and very far from punishing with death all those 
wito werd convicted .of ais obstinate ^berence to 
the new thethselves^for 

the mps|t |)artj;^^^i 4hd chas^ of 

ifppriaohmeht^ dxitei or isiavery in the mines 
they left the unhappy victims of their justice some 
rea^ to hope^ that a prdspdnWit event, the ac- 
cession, the marriage, or the triumph of an einpiv 
ror> might speedily restore theni by a general 
Inconsi- pardon to their former state. The martyrs, devoted 
number of immediate execution by the Roman magistrates, 
iiiaityrs. appear to have been selected from the most op- 
posite extremes. They were either bishops atici 
presbyters, the persons the most distinguished 
among the Christians by their rank and influt^nce, 
and whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect I or else they were the meanest and 

Neque enim in universum aliquid quod quasi certam formarn 
babeatj constitui potest : an expression of Trajaoj which gave a very 
great latitude to the governors of provinces. 

^ In Metalla damnaniur, in insulas relegemur. Tertulliaii, 
Apobg. c. 12. Thfe mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with 
n proportionable number of their clergy and people, to whom Cy- 
prian addressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort. See Cyprian. 
Epistol. 76, 77. 

” Though we cannot receive .with entire confidence, either the 
epistles. Or the acts, of Ignatius (they may be found in Uie Sd vo- 
lume of the Anatolic Fathers), yet we may quote that bishop of 
Antioch as one of these exemplary m^rtyn. He was sent in chains 
to Rome as a public spectacle; and when he arrived at Troall, he 
liaceived the pleasing intelligence, that the pcrKculion of Antioch 
w«pa)ready at an end. 
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most abject among them, particularly those of the chap. 
serVile condition, whose lives were esteemed 
little vufne, and whose sufferings were viewed by 
the ancients with too careless an indifference^*. 

The learned Origen, who, ^om his experience al 
well as reading, with 

the 'history of die d^ in tb||^^iost 

express terms, that iriin ndiiber of martrj^ Was 
very inconsiderable^^. His anthority would alone 
be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of 
martyrs, whose relics, drawn for the mgst part 
from the catacombs of Rome, have replenished so 
many churches and whose marvellous atchieve- 


Among the inartyn of Lyons (Eoseb. 1. v. c. 1.) the slave 
Biaiidina was {liatinguished by more exquisite tortures. Of the five 
martyrs so much celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and Per|)eUia, 
two were of a servile, and two others of a very mean, condition. 

Origen. advers. Celsum, 1. iii. p. Il6. Ills words deserve to 
be transcribed. ** 07.iyQi nara xiUfVf, xw vtfi Ttjv 

SfotriScfaf ril^vijKciri.” ^ 

^ If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Home were not Chrii- 
liuns, and that all the Christians were not salnuand ni:irtyrs« we iii.iy 
judge with how much safety religious honours can be asetibed to 
hones or urns, iiidiscriminaiely taken from the public burial-place. 
After ten centuries of a Mfy free and open trade, some suspicions have 
arisen among the n»ore learned Catholics. They now require, as a 
proof of sanctity.and martyrdom, the letters B. M., a vial full of icd 
liquor, supposed fo be blood, or the bgure of a palm tree. Bui the 
two former signs 'arc of little weight, and wilh regard to the last, it 
is observed by the critics, 1. That the figure, as it is calletl, of a 
palm, is perhB|» a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of 
a comma, used in the monumental inscriptions. 2. That the palm 
was the symbol of victory among the Pagans. 3. That among the 
Christians it served a^ the cihbletn, not only of martyrdom, but iA 
gi'neVal of a joyful resurrection. Sec the epistle of P. Mabillon, on 
ihc worship of unknown sstnts, and Muraloti sopra Ic Aniichus. 
lulUne, DUsertat. IviiL, 
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CHAP, ments have been the subject of so inany volumes 
, of Holy Romance^^ But the general assertionriof 
Origen may be explained and confirmed by the 
particular testimony of his friend Dionysius, who, 
in the immense city of Alexandria, and under the 
rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons only ten 
men an^ seven women ^ho suffered for. the pro- 
fession of the Christian nkme^^ 

Example , During the same period of persecntion, the^ 
BishopT” the eloquent, the ambitious, Cyprian 

Carthage, governed the church, not only of Carthage, but 
even of Africa. He possessed every quality which 
could engage the rever^ce of the faithful, or pro- 
voke the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan 
magistrates. His character as well as bis station 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as the most 
distinguished object of’ envy and of danger 
The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, 
is sufficient to prove, that our fancy has exag- 
gerated the perilous situation of a Christian 
bishop; and that the dangers to which he was 

. As a specimen of these legends^ we may be satisfied with 10^000 

ChrUUan soldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, 
on Mount Ararat. See Baronius ad Mar^rologiUm Bomanum. 
TiUemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. part ii. p. 438. and Geddes's 
MisGellaniea, tol. ii. p. SOS. The abbreviation of Mxt. which may 
signify either tofdSm or tkcwands, is said to have oopuioned some 
extraordinary mistakes. - ' 

^ Dionysiw^p, Euseb. L vi e. 41. One of tbe'seyenteen was 
likewise accused of robbery. 

^ The letters of Cyprian exhibit a ve^ curious and original 
picture both of itiie man and of the limo. See likewise the two^lives 
of Cyprian, compos^ with equal aoenraey, though with very difilerent 
views; the one by Clerc (Bit^ddifqne Uiriverselle, tom. xli. p. 
208— 378.), the other by Tdlemonj^ Memoim Ecclesia^ues, torn* 
iv. part I p.76— 459. ^ ' 
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exposed were less imminent than those which chap. 
temporal ambition is always prepared to en- 
counter in the pursuit of honours. Four 
man emperors, with their families, their fa- 
vourites, and their adherents, perished by the 
sword in the space of ten years, during whiili 
the bishop of Carthage guided by his authority 
and eloquence the counsels of the Africjin 
church. It was only in the third year of his 
administration, that be had reason, during a 
few months, to . apprehend the severe edicts of 
Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and 
the clamours of the multitude, who loudly dc- 
manded, that Cyprian, the leader of the Chris- 
tians, should be thrown to the lions. Prudence 
suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, 
and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He 
withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, from 
whence he could maintain a constant corres- 
pondence with the clergy and people of Car- 
thage; and concealing himself till the tempest 
was past, he preserved his life, witliont relinrpiisli- 
ing either his power or his reputation. His cx- . 
treme caution did not however escape the cen- 
sure of the more rigid Chrbtians who lamented, 
or the reproaches of his personal enemies who 
insulted, a conduct which they considered us a 
pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most 
sacred duty”. The propriety of reserving him- 

. ^ See the polite but eevere epistle of |the clergy to the 

bishop of Carthage (Cyprian. Epbt S, S.). Pondus labours with 
the greateit cm and dUigence to juitify hii master against the genc^ 
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CHAP, for the future exigencies of the church, the 
^ example of several holy bishops”, and the ditine 

admonitions which,' as he declares himself, he fre- 
quently received in visions and ecstasies, were the 
reasons illed^;^ in his justification”. But his 
best apology may be fotihd in the cheerful resolii- 
tion, with which, almnt eight years afterwards, he 
suffered death in the banse of religion. The au- 
thentic history of his martyrdom has been recorded* 
witli unusual candour and impartiality* A short 
abstract therefore of its most important circum- 
stances will convey the clearest information of 
the spirit, and of the fortns, of the Roman perse- 
cutions". 

A.D^^257. When Valerian was consul for the third, and 
iiishoient. Gallienos for the fonrtb, time; Paternus, pro- 
consul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear 
in bis private conndl-cfaamber. He there ac- 
quainted him with the Imperial mandate which 
he liad just received", that those who had aban- 
doned the Roman religion should immediately 

, . In partiettlar those of Diolifsius of Alexandria, and Gregory 
^ ThaSmaturgus, of ISeo-Cssarea; Sec £us^. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. vi. 

4Q«.and Meqioi^ de TUIemont,' tom. iv. just ii. p. C85. 

^ ^ Cyprian. Epiat. i6. ahdliis life by Pbntius. 

We haite an . wiginal life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius; 
the compamota of his txile, and the spectator of his death ; and we 
likewise pogs^s the ancient ppopnsular acts of his martyrdom. 
These two rel^iooaare consistent with other, and with proba- 
bility ; and Wbai is somewhat remarkable^ they are both unsullied 
.by aiiy mirapiilous circumstances. 

"^"'lik'iKottld seem that these, wen circular orders, sent at the same 
■!! thS|j^ow^orai BTohyBiias (op. En^b. 1. vii. c. 1 1.) rtf- 
latea the history of his own bajaiabfuent im Alexandria almost in 
the same manner But as he e^^ and survived the persecution, 
we must account him either or less ibripnate Uian Cyprian. 
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return to the practice of the ceremonies of their chap. 
ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation, that . 
he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the 
worship of the tnie and only Deity, to whom he 
offered up his daily supplications for the safety and 
prosperity of the two emp^ors, his lawful sove- 
reigns.* With modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any 
answer to some invidious and indeed illegal ques- 
tions which the proconsul had proposed. A 
sentence of banishment was pronounced as the 
penalty of Cyprian's disobedience; and he was 
conducted without delay to Coruhis, a free and 
maritime city of Zeugitania, in a pleasant situa- 
ti<in, a fertile territory, and at the distance of about 
forty miles from Carthage'“* The exiled bishop 
en joyed tlie conveniences of life and the conscious- 
ness of virtue. His reputation .was diffused over 
Africa and Italy ; an account of his behaviour was 
published for the edification of the Christian 
world‘s ; and his solitude wiis frequently interrupt- 
ed by the letters, the visits, and the' congratula- 
tions, of the faithful. On the arrival of a new pro- 
( onsul in the province, the fortune of Cyprian ap- 

» See Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 3. Ccllarlus, Geograpb. Aniiq. 
pan ill. p. 96. Shaw’s Travels, p. 90. ; aiid for the adjacent conn- 
iry (wliich is lemaiaaied by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mer- 
ciiiy), I’Afrique de Marrod. tom. ii. p. 494. There are the remains 
of an aqueduct near Curubis, or Corbis, at present altered into 
Gurbes; and Dr. Shaw read an inscription, which stylet that ciy 
Cdoniu Fttloia. The deacon Pontius (in Vii. Cypriau, c. 18.) call* 
it '* Apricuin ct corr.petentcm locum, bospiuuin pro volontale se- 
“ cretum, ct quicquid apponi cis ante prornissum est, qul regnum 
" et justitiarn Dei qnainint.” 

See Cyprian. Epistol.. 77* Edit. Fell. 
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CHAP, peared for some time to wear a still more favour- 
, able aspect. He was recalled from babishmeilf ; 
and tbong]^ notfe^pi^^ed to retnm to Cubage, 

iaM assign^^^r the^lace r^idence^. 
Srnna-" lengtbi, cxa^y one year®® after Cyprian 

tion. was first apprehended^ Galerius Maximus*, pro- 
consul of Africa^ r^dved the Imperial warrant 
for* the execution of the Christian teachers. The 
bishop of Carthage was srasible that heehonlcTbe 
singled out for one of the first victims; and the 


frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw him- 
self by a secret flight, from the danger and the 
honour of martyrdom : but soon recovering that 
fortitude which his character required, be re- 
turned to his gardens, and patiently expected the 
ministers of death. Two officers of rank, who 


were entrusted with that commission, placed Cy- 
prian between them in a chariot ; and as the pro- 
consul was not then at leisure, they conducted 
him, not to a prison, but to a private house in 
Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 


elegant supper was provided , for the entertain- 


ment of the bishop^ and his Christian friends were 
permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, 
whilst the streets were filled with a multitude of 


** Upon his conversioiit be had sold those gardens for the benefit 
of the poor. The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality 
of some Christian friend) restored them to C^rian. See Pontius, 
c. 15. 

•* Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, waa sent into exile, he 
dreamt that be should be pot to death the" nut day. Thedrent 
made it necessary to uplsih that woM, as signifying a y^. Pon- 
tius, c. 12. ■ 
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tbe faithful^ anxious and alarmed at the approach* CHAP, 
ing fate of their spiritual fether®®.S In thu 
ing be'apj^^ h^ore the tnl^^ of th^ pip- 
consol, wK^i|ft^;l^drmii^; h of the Aaine , 

/ and situatiS^^df Cypnan,^c^ him to 

offer sacrifice, and pressed him to refie^ on the 
conseqiieo€!»:of his disobedience. Tbe refusal of 
Cyprian was firm and decisive ; and the magis- 
trate, when he had taken the opinion of his coun- 
cil, pronounced with some reluctance the sen- 
tence of death. It was conceived in the follow- 
ing terms : That Thascitis Cypriaous should be 
“immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the 
“ gods of Rome, and as the chief and ringleader 
“ of a criminal association, which he had seduced 
“ into an impious resistance agiunst the laws of 
“ the most holy emperors, Valerian and Gal- 
lienus®'.” The ^manner of his execution was 
the mildest and least painful that could be inflict- . 
ed on a person convicted of any capital offence; 
nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain 
from *the bishop of Carthage either the recantation 
of his principles, or the discovery of his accom- 
plices. * 

As soon as the sortence was proclaimed, a Hi* mar- 
general cry of We will die with him, arose at ^ 
once among the listeming urtdtitude of Christians 

PoQtiiu (c. li.) acknowledges tbal Cyprisn^ with whom he 

supped, passed the nJshtcniUKiiSdelicelS. lia Wahop ewicised a 

last and very proper act of jorWietkm; % dUeciing ihtH^roungw 
females, who watc^,hi^«tf«et,shc^ bejerto^^ - 

gers And teinptetiont ofa noeW^ ®* 

See the origliial leoteijw lujjiho Pahliw, 

c. 17. The latter c^pniiet ij^ln • ito inanner. 

YOJia.U.h "'-FF 
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CAAR wbo before the 

rous efl^haions of ^ affection were nei- 
ther. servieealilei' Jb nor dangerous to 

themselves. He was led, nwa]f n^nd^ a guard of 
tribunes and .^ntuHonsj^^^^t^hout ^ and 
without ..itisnlti to ^ his leaecntion, a 
spacious and level plain i^ie^ city^ Which was 
already filled with grea^l homibim of Spectators. 
His faiihfnl prt^byters and dca^ns were permit 
ted to accompany fheir holy bishop. Tt^y assist- 
ed him in jayipg aside hi^ np|]^r ga spread 
linen on tfae j^O^ lilies of 

his hlnod, imd lei^iyed orde)rS to beStpW five- 
and^tWenty. pi^a., of ^Id. on the exefcntioner. 
The martyr thea t^yered lliis face With bis hands^ 
and at one blow b|s' head.’ was separated from bis 
body. His Corpse remained during some hours 
exposed to the COr^ity of the Gentiles : but in 
the night it was i^inovad> and transported in a 
triumphal procession, and With a splendid illumi- 
nation, to the burial-place of the Christians. Tbe 
funeral of Cyprian was jtihliciy celebrated without 
receiving any intei^p^h^^m the ma- 
gistrates ; jmdi^hp^ the bad 

pec&rmed the las) htei^pei^ and his 

■ of so 

grelf ia ^mitude of bish)(^^h"^ of 

tibe cromof ^ 

^ p. m Aovb 

former mnt)iv SiSWiM 
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It was in the choice of Cyprian, adier to die QlAP. 
a hiaityr, or to Hire an apostate: but m that. ^^!;^. 
choice depended ^ alternative of honour ‘or in. Vanoui 
famy. Conid we suppose that the bishop of Car* menu to 
thage had enlptoyed the profession of the Chris* 
tian fiiith only as the matmnient of ha avarice or 
atnbition, it was stiU incumbent on him to support 
the cbai^ef whkh.be had assumed^; and, if he 
Assessed the smallest degree of manly fortitude, 
rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures, 

■ than by a single act to excban^ the reputation of 
a whole life, for the ablmmnrce of bis Christian 
brethren, and the contempt of the Gentile world. 

But if the zeal of Cyprian was supported % the ; 
sincere conviction of the trn^ of those doctrines 
which be preached, ^e crown of martyrdom must 
have appeared to him as an object of desire rather 
than of terror. It is not easy to extract any di- 
stinct ideas from the iagne thoi^h eloquent de* 
clamations of the Fathers, Or to ascertain the de- 
gree of immortal glory and baj^iness which they 
confidetwiy promised to those were so fortu- 
nate as to shad th^r bloo^ in the canse of reli- 
gion°°. They iimkated with hecorohag diligence, 

^ ' ' i • 'r ■ 

Whatever opiaioli ^ the eVaeter oTpriMW- 

ple»ofThoin(»Bed5«,Wij^aekooWle^e4h8llwaaff^ 
with a ootiaiancy iiGfiihwor^|r of thrp^ouuve nu^yn. Sec Lord 
Lyuclion^ History if Heaiy I t vor.^ijig. ^5p2, 

See b paniouWr, the of de P' d?— 0** 

Edit FeU, TbcJcatiBiog«fiWipda,<fiS^ riuicMi.), 

and the inanity of Idkidletoo (F«e Iwjaify, .p. 

left Miro^eoy thittg piiiio«|diS|iht hono^ 

- ; : . - ■' . • ' 
ji' . ■* 
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c^. Ilia* the fini ot mrtyrdtam defect 

^ ,and expiated rin j^^tiiat i^le the edds'bf 
ordmaiy dristiaiui^ wen^ob%ed to pass thrbngh 
a dov end paipfnl ppriScatioh, the tinniphant 
softrers entered into the' immediate iniition of 
filial , b^, wherie^ in the scicietjr of tfae patri- 
aidia, the apostles, and the prophets, the; reigned 
sritb'f^rist, and acted as.. his assessors id the nni- 
wrsal judgment of manidnd. Ihe assnrence of i 
lasting reputation upon ea^^ a motive'so conge* 
md. to the'vani^.^^c^ hninan nature,' 'often served 
’ to animate the ciniraige of the mart^ The ho- 
nonh whit^ Roine or Athens bestowed on those 
. citizttis who iud ^len in the cahse of their coun- 
try, were cold aid' unm^ining demonstrations of 
respect, whw compared iith the ardent gratitude 
■ and devoticm which the primitive church express- 
ed towards the victorious champions of the fiiith. 
The annual'' commemoration of their 'virtnes and 
sufferings was observed as a sacned ceremony, 
and at length terininated in religions wordi^. 
Among the Christians , who had p nMWl y 
fessed thrir jrel^ora princsples, those, who (as 
|| J^fr^^tiy hapij^ed) 1 m^ been &missed 

sncfi honours' as .were justly 
to' ^ ,'aud their 

genewi^.i^ltatics^^^ 


the. and on tile 


wy - htf^'rec^avilA-.- • Ihdr jpe^ 

were 
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admitted mth deference, and they too often chap. 

' * ' XVI 

abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious 
manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired Distinctions like 
these, whilst they display the exalted merit, betray 
the inconsiderable number of those who suffered, 
and of those who .died, for the profession of 
Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will Ardour of 

* . t • V ° ' thehrst 

more readily censure than admire, but can more Christian#, 
easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the 
first Christians, who, according to the lively 
expression of Sulpicius Severas, desired martyr- 
dom with more eagerness than his own con- 
temporaries solicited a;, bisj^opric®*. The epistles 
which Ignatius composed ,; as he was carried 
in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe 
sentiments the most ^repugi^t to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature;,. He earnestly be- 
seeches the Romans, that when he should be 
exposed in the amphitheatre, they would hot, 
by their kind but unseasonable intercession, 
depriye him of the ctowb of glory; and he 
declares his resolution to provoke and irritate 
the wild beasts which might be employed as 

« Cyprian. Epistol. 5, 5, 7» 22, 24. and de Unitat. Ecclcwae. 

The number of pi^dtd martyrs has been veiy much muluplied, 
by the custom which wai introduced of bestowing that honourable 

name on confesaors. , , ,, 

« Certatifli gloriosa in certamina mebator; moltiquc avuho# 
tom inartyria gloriosU mortibw qtaefcbantcr, quaw nunc Episco- 
pan|s pia^ ambittombua appetuntur. Sulpicntt ^ru>, IW He 
might ftnittod die ypord 
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, are .relst^^, 

tnallf peifenn^ ^pteBded; 
who exasperated the % of the Kow, pressed 
die execHtioner id hast^ Ms office, cbeet&lJy 
leaped into the fires which' were kindled to con- 
swne thein, and discovered a sensaitcm of joy 
and pleasure in the midstof , the most exquisite 
tortures. Several examples have been preserved 
of a seal impatieat of ffiose re&traiqts which 
the emperors had provided Jar the seenrity of 
the chnrcb. The Chidstiaus sometimes supplied 
by &eir volontwy. dedImhtioB the vtaot of an 
accasCTj rudely disturbed fit® ^blic service of 
paganfem^^yand nisbhig'fin^^^ round the 
tribunal of the umgistraStes, called jqpon them 
to pronoHUoe and t® infitet tbe sentence of the 
law. The h^avionr 'qf the Christians was too 
remarkable to esd^ the notice of the anciertf 
^dow^rs; bat ^ tu have considered 
it with much leBs.idmiratioii than astonbhineut. 
IncapaUe of (maomlag the - motives which 
sonmtimes treospmtod the' ibrtitode of beliejsers 
of ptodeuce osr reasau, they 
" Srei^stsd fiomaB.e 4,4,jifciPatre»Apaitd). tomi ii, 

( W ^oamkid a 




very beauiilM'a!i*i>i» ‘ 
perhaps ^ 
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tre*te4 an to die as tiw! j^nge PHAp. 

result of <A^'ia|e despair, of stupid insensSMiitir, 

«rof s(ij»iptitioiiisp!)mJ?y» “ Unhappy ibcb I” 
exclaimed ^ proooosol Antoninos to the Cbris- 
tiaas of A^ 5 “ ODlwppf men ! if you are thus 
“ w^wy of y»ur liyes, is it so difficult for you to 
“ ropes ^d precipices®®?’’ He was extremely 
cautions (as it is observed by a Icaroed and pious 
'historian) of pnnishiog men wljo bad fomjd no ac- 
ensfers but themselves,, the Imperial laws not hav- 
ing made any provisiim forso nnexpected a case: 
condemning therefore a few, as a waniing to their 
bretlwen, he dismissed the mnltitnde with indig- 
nation and contempt®^. Notwithstanding this 
real or afficted disdaioi the intrepid constancy 
of the faithful was productive of more salutary 
effects on those minds which nawre or grace had 
disposed for the easy receptimi of jrdigions troth. 

On these mclancbpiy oOcasiobs, there were many 
among tfae Oentiles who jpiitied, who admired, 
and who were uemverted. ffhe generous enthn- 
siasffl was coromonicated.fiom the sufferer to the 
spectators; and the bhiod of martyrs, according to 
a weB^Pown «d»eryatioo, jbetsme ffie seed of the 
obureh; 

* :See ^lititetssr )• * r. c.Vri^tlKNitb is lotm.doaht whether 

he alludes to the Christians^, Marcos Aniooititis ile Hebus sow, I. 

3.; ■ .'Ldctait .U > ^ 

^ Tcttolfiao ad o. "1P^ learaed are divided f«?iwccn 

4^ |>^r 8 OM 0 f tha fWOPOinsuJs of Asia- 

1 inclined to ascribe WstWtb Attttmtous who was after- 

wasdsemperoTi and AiSliOndcr ihercig^ 

:‘3 ' - ' 

MiMheia^ de Rebus Ch^t p* 335^ 
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CHAP. But although/idmtj^ elo- 

. qiience contiuned fq jcflaiqeil tbis fever of the mind. 
Gradual it insensibly gave Vay tq the more natural hopes 
rc aiatMm human heart, to ; the love.of life, 

the apprehiension'bf pain,, and the horror.qf disso- 
Intidn. The more prudent nilers of the church 
found themeelves obliged .to :r^t|^ the indiscreet 
ardour of Aeir fqllowem^ an$ to distr^^^ a con- 
stancy whidh too often abwdonedjtbem in the hour 
of trial^. As the lives of 4he iaithiul becameless 


mprtified aiid austere, th^ were every day less 
ambitious of the houours of martyrdom; and the 
soldiers of Christ, m^e^ qf distinguishing them- 
selves by if^luntai^ deeds of heroism, frequently 
deserted , in, confusion before 

the enemy^f^m^ was their duty to resist. 
There wereT||iee ibethoid^ however, of escaping 
the flames of^ienpiptioni^ were not attended 
with an equal degii^ of guilt : the first indeed was 
generally allowed tb he iunpcent; the seppud was 
of a doubtful, or at^ least . of a venial, nature ; but 
the third implied a and> apostacy 

from the Christian ;l^h./ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ : X 
tSod^of*" A ii^wsitoir, would hear with sur- 

; «capiogV^;pri^ IfotCwheneW'U given 

A maiiifaate, j^rwm ii^in his 
Qris4{^ontWho of the 

ihristiant, ;i)&e cha^ waf ;€^ to .the 

arty accu^ ^md riiatva, convenient tihie was 
llowed bii&to setfle bislidu^tttid^^ and 

to pr^are.|i^:.^ , answer' was 
See pie Epiale of the C^itHpb df Smyrna; ap* EhmIk Hist. £o- , 
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imputed to him^. If he entertained any doubt chap. 
of his own constancy, such a delay afforded hiin 
the Opportunity of preserving his life and honour 
by ffight,’ of withdrawing himself into some ob- 
scure retirement or some distant province, and 
of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
se^iily. A measure so consonant to reason was 
soon authorized by the advice and example of 
''the most holy prelates ; and seems to have been 
censhred .by few, except by the Montanists, who 
deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline 
II. The provincial governors; whose zeal was 
less prevalent than thdr avarice, .had counte- 
nance the practice of selling certificates, (or 
libels as tiiey were called,) which attested, that 
the persons herein mentioned had complied with 
the laws, and sacrificed to the Roman deities. 

By producing these false declarations, the opu- 
lent and timid Christians were enabled to silence 
the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in 
some measure their safe^ with their religion. 

” In ihe leeoad apolfWT^^ Jiiitin,'tb^ is 1 psTtientar attd rery 
; curions insfance of this’legd deJayi ' TTie lame indolgeiibe was 
granted to leeiiied Christboi, in Ibe. pOfiecQtion of Decius : and 
Cyprim (de Upria) ctpwwly mendpia.ihc Diei wganiibus 
pnesiitutos.* , 

cooaidert fli^t fioffl persecution as an imperfect, 

? but velyerwniMi, aposfiicyi as aoimpioui attempt to elude the will 
" ' of God, &C/8CC. Ho.bas.wdtwn a.tteatise onthisiolge«(see p. 636 
} --^44,E4it.Riplt.j, wMcliisfiIIedw!aithe^iMest fanaticism and 
^ iooohcnnt dedanutiofi. It b, however, somewhat mmsTk. 

Vable, t|ptTeitnUiaadid noti^ a ; 









pnblidy dabwofi^ ■or'*i^i^ 
they bad {Mbfe«yi ; aM; 

^ty rf Aeir dbjar^iiW^' bjr j^e 
biBDjng kcense or o^dSmii^ i^’^^/- *sdw 
of theae apoatatos bad ^ mbnioe 

or exhortation of; the :ibbgiab^{ whilst Am 
patieus of others iieetf ^a^ Tjf^^e 
length and repetilion of tortures, l^e affrighted 
conntenan^ of raome betrayed th^ ioward 
remorse^ *rhile bib^rS ' j adv^nbed with confir 
dence and alaa%; t6 the akars <ff the gods”®. 

Bat the disgtiise/ Wrycb 4af had yiii^ged, aab< 

sisted no., iengtf the present &n^r. As 
soon as w seireiily the perseeotion was 
abated, Ae ^oitf^ the'ibhandies were assailed 
Iqr the rahiW^>f|DaUitiMle of penitoits, who 
det^ed iAdatjc^ mbmisrian, yid who 

solicited iriffi ei^ ar^ur, hilt eritib TOrioiiB 


success, their • 
Chrkians^. "" ’ 

- 

priw, 


I'Satp^^ .itfdety ^of 



. T*- , -.^V- ■ ■■• . 

, Dirtl|4ra Abausdriii/ w. JSqm^ J. n, 

€.41. fntittm 

Mineral fidem opM P«dMitV,asB iiig|||Ste.l^^ 
peta. wdv«ta ^h, rtsiii»wniO^ 

■ An^ Umk taiitm mm Jsiajijriiif|, Md'aswAiiiN^ . 

«s, Ud iiiM 9 a 4 i^i'|qMH.'i 
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IV. Notmthstao^^v^ gesenl toIm esta* chap. 
Idubed for dhe ooninctioB puiwbmeot of.tbc . , 

Ofaristiahs, ^ t|M»eaectaries, in aa erten* Aticma. 
«TO aad arlNji^afirjr gb^toiawt, mtist «dUi in a great ‘,”ri’y’^nd 
maasart, hara di^anded an thar i&wn behavionr, 
the drcomBtances ^ time*, and Abe temper of ' 
tbeif aupriBiBe aa wdljas apbondinate rulers. Zeal 
might sometimes p^ake, and pradence might 
sometimes avert w assuage, the soperstitious fur^ 
of the Pagans. A‘VBl^etf of motives might dispose 
the provincial govmiors eith«r to enfbroe or to 
relate the etceention of the laws; and of these 
motives the most JoKible iras their regard not 
enly. 1 ^ the pablic edicts, but ibr die secret inten- 
timis of the mnperef, 'a ^aoce from whose eye 
was snfficioit to kindle or to extingnish the flames 
of perseention. As often as any occasional sC' 
verities were 'eserefted in t^' diffenolt parts of the 
empim, the primitive Christians lamented and 
perhaps magn^ed their own raflerings; hot the The ten 
celebrated nunber of- ten perseentiont has been ^i^''' 
d^rrawed by the eccletiaati^ writos of the fifth , 
century, , who possessed a moie ditiinct view of 
the piro^ioas or advene forces of the i^wh, 
from the ^ Nero to v The 

: ingoiknis pam^ s^'tbedi^^ i^^ 
ant^ of the boriis of Ae^Ap^^, fir^ P9£- 
tp muidij wd iti 

Mri^jpeoW Mur imsB([4li*<aWin»«r 

the ihmI^ eoNBir. ,SWl.wsM(*il»*bi. W'd» 

enif jlliAMd eoana^ wtaour tm 4 ** 
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CHAP, their application of tl|&. Mtb of prophecy to the 
troth of history, they carefnl to select those 
reigns vhich were ihd^.,the nipst hostile to the 
Christian caose’^. Bnt these t^sient persecu- 
tions served only to revive jthe zeal, and to restore 
the discipline of the iaitbfti ; and the vomits 
of eitraordiqafy rigour yrtn compensated - hy 
much longer intervals of pii^ and sec^ The' 

indifierence of soidie princtt> and .the indulgence of* 
others, permitted the Christlaiis to cmjoy, though 
not perhaps a legal, yet ,an achial and public, 
tol^tion of their religion. 

Suppoaed The apology of Tertnllian contsdns two very 
ancient, very singular, but at the same tim^very 
suspiddns instances of Imperial demehey; the 
ninus. edicts, pobiished by IHberias, and by Marcas Aii« 

- .y toninos, and designed not only to protect the in- 
nocence of the Christians, bnt even to proclaim 
those stupendous miracles which had attested the 
.truth, .'of their docihine. The first of these ex- 
amples is ^tteOd^ . with some difficulries which 
might perplex .a^:'^^ mind" We are 

informed 
sentence of death 

die' ^ eutbir 

of ihM. cotnpiofsm’i thcrati^'heyn&ied doi^i of rfi^ng tho 
tenth and pei^^ t^ Anti<^rut. ' ’ f 

- ^ Pilate ii firtt.,iin»tioDed by 

(M it pa^ thr^ jibe h|ukdi of 

Chiyao^qa,. OM tif Twki, die ati^m of the 

aever^ edtmi ^ tbe acta of PUateX; are niiy birly 

toni; iii'ps^.(ili Ac. ' ' ^ ' '' 
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which he had pronounced against an innocent, chap. 
and, as it appeared, a diTine, person ; and that, 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself 
to the danger, of martyrdom; that Tiberius, who 
avowed his contempt for all religion, imme- 
diately conceived the design of placing the Jewish 
Mess&h among the gods of Rome ; that his ser- 
vile senate ventured to disobey the commands 
of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resent- 
ing ^eir -refusal, contented himself with protect- 
ing the Christians from the severity of the laws, 
many years before such laws were enacted, or 
before the church had assumed any distinct name 
or existence ; and lastly, that the memory of this 
extraordinary transaction was preserved in the 
most public and authentic records, which escaped 
the knowledge of the historians of Greece and 
Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an 
African Christian, who composed his apology one , 

‘ hundred and sixty years after the death of Ti- 
berius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is sup- 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and 
gratitude, for the miraculous deliverance which 
he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The 
distress of the legiona, the seasonable tempest of 
rain and hail, of tbnuder and of lightning, and the 
dismay and defeat of the^ barbarians, have been 
celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan 
writers* IP there were any Christians in that 
army, it was natural that (hey should ascribe 
80(00 merit to the fervent prayers, which, in the 
moment of dadger, they had offered up for their 
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CHAP otrit and tbe public adi^. But ve are still aa- 
. snred by monnmenta of brass and' marble^ by 
tbe Imperial medals, and. . by the Antonine co- 
lumn, tbat neitber the prince nor tbe peo{de 
eatertaineid any aeiiae of this signal obligation, 
since they nnapimonsly attribute dieir deliver- 
ance to tbe praridence of Jupiter, and, to ibb 
interposition of Mercnry. Daring the whole 
course of his reign, Maicus despis^ tbe Chns- 
tians as a philosopher, and punished tbem^ a 
sovereign”*. 

Stateofthe By a singular fatality, the hardships which 
in the ti>ey bad endnred onder the government of a 
wrtnous prince, immediately ceased on the. ao- 
dusand ccssion of a tyrant, and as npne except them- 
A ntn Q selves had experienced the injustice of Marcus, 
so they alone were protected by the lenity of 
CommodnS;- The celebrated Marcia, the most 
favoured of his concubines, and who at length 
contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, en- 
tertained a singular affection for tbe oppressed 
chnroh; and though it was impossible that she 
could, reconcile the practice of vice with the pre- 
cepts of the Gospid; she might hope to atone for 
the frailties ho' ' sex . and pro^siem, by do- 
daring benelf tte patronesa. of the CfariMana”'. 

^ 6r U»k as it it commotily' called^ flii ih^dering 

legion^ the admtrebla cHticisin Mr* Mbylai itf: iiia.Work«p 
vok ii. pr. si^ago. 0 ..r 

^ Dion, Cassius, or rather bis abbreviator. ^iphnip* 1. Ixiciih 
iso^f. Itr. Mi^ie ^p. 8^56.) hdis explained the cnndition of*die 
ehuith under the laign of Ommodw. - 
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Under the gracions protection of Marcia^ they chap. 
•passed in safety the thirteen years of a cfnel ty- > 
ranny ; and when the empire was established k 
the house of SeternB, they formed a domestic but 
more honourable connection with the new court. 

The emperor was persuaded^ that^ in a dangerous 
skjpeSs, he had derived some benefit, either spi- 
ritual or physical, from the holy oil, with which 
one of his slaves bad anointed him. He always^ 
tveatSd with peculiar distinction several peraons of 
both sexes who had embraced the new religion. 

The nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracalla 
were Christians; and if that young prince ever 
betrayed a sentiment of humanity, it was occa- 
sioned by an incident, which, however trifling, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity^'”. 

Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the popu- 
lace was checked ; the rigour of ancient laws was 
for some time suspended ; and the provincial 
governors were satisfied with receiving an annual 
present from the churches within their jurisdic- 
tion, as the price, or as the reward, of their mode- 
ration''^. The controversy concerning the precise 
lime of tlie celebration of Easter armed the 

Compare ihe life of Cartcalla in the Augustan wiih 

the epntle of TerLullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. ii. p. 6, Btc.) consithjrs the core of Swerus, by 
the rtieaitt ttf oU, with a rtttmg to coiwert it into a 
miracle. 

. TeitiiUikti de Fugfi, c. IS. The present was made during the 
feist 6f thti Saturnalii afld it is a matter of serious conoeni to Tbn 
tulliim, that the faithful ahotild be confounded with the most in- 
foffious which pofehaied the cohftivsftce of the govem- 

Oieiit. 
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CHAP, bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and 
■ was considered as the most important business of 
A.D. ic) 8 . this period of leisure and tranquillity Nor was 
the peace of the church interrupted, till the in- 
creasing numbers of proselytes seem at length to 
have attracted the attention, and to have alienated ^ 
the mind, of Severus. With the design of restf^- 
ing the progress of Christianity, he published an' 
edict, which, though it was designed to affect only 
"the new converts, could not be carried .into^lStrict 
execution, without exposing to danger and punish- 
ment the most zealous of their teachers and mis- 
sionaries. In this mitigated persecution, we may 
still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of' 
Polytheism, which so readily admitted every ex- 
cuse in favour of those who practised the religious 
ceremonies of their fathers 

OfUiesuo- But the laws which Severus had enacted, soon 
Severus. expired with the authority of that emperor; and 
311^^9. Christians, 'after this accidental tempest, en- 
joyed a calm of thirty-eight years Till this 
period they bad usually held their assemblies in 
private bouses and sequestered places. They 
were now permitted to erect and cons^rate con- 
venient edi&ces for the puipose of religions wor- 
ship^”; to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, 

ISoMb. L r. €. S3, 84. Mosheim, p. 43S— 447- 
JodaDos fieri luligbiH poBoa yetuit Idem e^iNii Ae 
sanzit. Hist. August p. 70. ^ 

Sulpicius Severus, J. it p. 384. This eompatadqu CiUowing 
for a single exception) is cdnfirmed by the hiitoiy of Eiisebias, and 
by the wriiings of Cyprian. . v; /'V' . 

The antiquity of Chrutian cburoboi. iii i^ihiised by ^emont, 
(Memoires EoclesUstiques, torn, idi part ii. p«:^S— 7^), .snd by 
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for the use of the comtnnnity; and to donduct' CHAP, 
the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers 
in so public^ but at the same time in so exem- 
plary, a- manner, as to deserve the respectful 
attention of the Gentiles Tin's long repose 
of the church was accompanied with dignity. 
T^^'eigns of those princes who derived their 
Setrfidtion from the Asiatic provinces, proved 
the most favourable to the Christians ; the emi- 
nent \ persons of the sect, instead of being re^ 
duced to implore the protection of a slave or 
concubine, were admitted into the palace in 
the honourable characters of priests and philo- 
sophers; and their mysterious doctrines, which 
were already diffused among the people, insen- 
sibly attracted the curiosity of their sovereign. 

When the empress Mammsa passed tlirough An- 
tioch, she * expressed a desire of conversing with 
the celebrated Origeu, the fame of whose piety 
and learning was spread over the East. Origen 
obeyed so flattering an invitation, and though 
he could not expect >tq succeed in the conver- 
sion of an artful and ambitions woman, she 
listened with pleasure to his eloquent exhorta- 
tions, and honourably dismissed him to his 


Mr, Moyle (yol. I p. 378—398.)# , The fornier lefew the fint con- 
struction of them to the pesjce of Alexssder Scvenis ; (he latter^ U> 
the peace of Gallientis. 

See the Augustan Histoq^, p. ISO. The emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing Ae names of those pep. 
i jnna who wcrc Candidates for ordination. It is true, that Ac honour 
of thi* practice is likewise attributed to the Jews. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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CHAP, retirement in Palestine The sentiments of Mam- 
maea were adopted by her son Alexander, and the 
philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked 
by a singular but injudicions regard for the Chris- 
tian reli^on. la bis domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheos, of Apollonius,** 
and df Christ, as an honour justly due to thbs4^- 
spectable sages who had instructed mankind in the 
various modes of addressing their homage to th^ 
supreme and universal Deity^^. A purer faith, as 
well as worship, was openly professed and prac- 
tised Among his household. Bishops, perhaps for 
the first time, were seen at court; and, after the 
A.p.s35. death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin 
discharged his fury on the favourites and servants 
of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of 
Christians, of every rank, and of both sexes, were 
involved in the promiscuous ihassacre, which, on 
, their account, has impropei'ly received the name 
of I^ersecution”^ ' 


Hist. 1. vi« P. SI. Hieronym. de Script. Kc> 

cies, p. S4. MAmm^ wu styled a holy and pious woman, both by 
the Chriitiaw the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
iinposijble that ahe^ihould deserve that honourable epithet 

See the Ai^jtutan Hiilory, p. 1S8* Moaheim (p* 465.) seems 
40 reBne too nneb oti the domestic religion of Alexander. His design 
of bnihling a pdbliCilBmple to Christ (Hist August p. and the 

ohjectyhich was sc^ggeited either fo him, or in similar circumstances 
to Hn^n, ap{i^ ^ have so other foondation thu an iinpiobahle 
j!l|p9jF|^vhivflQl<4.,lgr,^ Chriidans,\and ali^uloudy adppt^ by an 

Itmay be presumed, that ihe^success of 
jdie ChriMiana ImnI exasperated the increasing bigotiy of the 
Ipfon Cantos, who composed his history under the former teigo, 
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Notwithstanding the crnei disposition of Maxi* CHAP, 
min, the effects of his resentiAent against 
Christians wei« of a very local, and temporary Of Maxi* 
natare, and the pions Origen, who had been pro« 
scribed as a devoted victim, was still reserved to 
Convey the truth of the Gospel to the ear of 
n^sifcbs^'^. He addressed several edifying let* A. D. 244. 
ters £ the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his 
i^otfaer; and as soon as that prince, who was. 
bom \(i ehe neighboorhood of Palestine, had 
usurped tlie Imperial sceptre, the Christians ac- 
quire a friend and a protector. The public and 
even partial favour of Philip towards the sectaries 
of the new religion, and his constant reverence 
for the ministers of the church, gave some colour 
to the suspicion, which prevailed in his own 
times, that the emperor himself was become a 
convm to the faith”®; and afforded some grounds 
for a fable which was afterwards invented, 


had most probably intended for the use of his master those couni^' 
of persecudoD, which he ascribes to a better age, and to the A?ourite 
(d" Augostos. Conoeming this oration of Meecenas, or rather Dion, 

I may refer to my own unbiassed opinion (rol. i. p, 55. note 25.), 
and to the Abbd de la Blelerie (Memoilti de I’Aodotoi^ ten. oir. 
p. 303. ; tom. xxv. p. 432.). 

”• Orosios, 1. vU. c. 19 , mentions Origen as the object of Maxi- 
min's resentment j and Firrtiilianus, ^ Cappadocian bishop of that 

age, pm a just at^fenfiwd idea o^tbb potion (apudCyp^ 

»» The mention ofHhose pfinfies who we« poWicIy mppwed to 

be Ch|tttani,MmandUmnnepiiaenf DiDnyiiwofA^^^ . 

(ap. Eumb. 1. tii. «. 10.), eeidehtly allndei to Philip sad hiaftllt^; 
and forma acontempomry evidence, thatiuch iiepcrt had pmuad; 
but life %puaD bishop, who lived at an humble diatmee fiom the 
• coart of Rome, cxpieaaes himself with a becoming diffidence don- 
cerning the truth, of the fccl. The episUes of Origen (which were 
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CHAP. Aat be had purified by confession and 
penance fr6m by the mnr- 

A, D. S49. der of inj|^ iThe fall 

(v ; of I^ip' lntri^^ the change of mas- 

tmi A new of governraene^ so oppres- 

aiV^ to the Chriirttans, that their former condi^ 
tibh^ eVer since the time of Domitian,. 

as a state of perfect freedom a^ se- 
^curityi if compared with the rigorous treatme^ 
which they experienced under the short*' reign 
of D^ias'^\ The virtues of that prince will 
scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favourites 
of his predecessor; and it is m.ore Reasonable 
to believe, that in the prosecution of his ge- 
neral design to restore the purity of Roman 
manners, he was desirous of delivering the em- 
pire from what he condemned as a recent and 
criminal superstition. The bishops of the most 
considerable cities were removed by exile or 
death : the vigilance of the magistrates pre- 
vented the clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding to a new election ; and . 
it was the opinion of the Christians, that the 

extant in the time of Eusebius, see. L ?i. c. S6.^ would most proba- 
bly dttide this GurioSs, eaCher than important, question. 

Eoseb. 1 . Ti. ,c. 34. The 8 bE>i 7 , as is usual, has bjeen embel- 
lished by succeeding writm, and is 6dnfuted,Vith much superfluous 
learoit^ by Frederick Spanheim (Opera Varia, tom. ii, p. 400, 

^ Lactantius, de MorUbus Persecutonim, c. 3, 4> After cele- 
brating the felicity and increase of the church, under a long Aicces- 
sioQ of good princes; he adds, " Extitit post annos plurimos, exe- 
ciabiJe aaimal, Decius, qui rexaretEccIesiain." 
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einpeipr voulil more patiently endure a'oompe-. chap. 
titor for the purple, than a bishop in tfae 
tal*”. Wereit. possible to suppose that the ^e- 


tration of ‘Dedns bad discovered pdde under tlie 
disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the. 
temporal dominion which might insensibly arise 
tKiphr^ claims of spiritual authority, we might 
b? Ic^ surprised, that he should consider the suc- 
4|S8ors of St. Peter as the most formidable rivals 
to tho^^ Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distin-^'fy?'7* 
guished by a levity and inconstancy, ill-suited enw. and 
to the gravity of the Roman Censor. In tlie 
first part of bis reign, he surpassed in clemency 
those princes who had been suspected of an" 
attachment to the Christian faith. In the lust 
three years and a half, listening to the insi- 
nuations of a minister addicted to the super- 
stitions of Egypt, be adopted the maxims, 
and imitated the severity, of his predecessor 
Decius^*\ The accession of Gallienus, which 
increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church ; and the Christians ob- 
tained the tree exercise of their religion, by 
an edict addressed to the bishops, and con- 
ceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge 


. . ■ . 4 . 

Euseb. 1. vi. c. Sg. Cyprian. Epistol. 55. The see of Rome 
remained vacant ijotn tiic oiartynlom of Fabianus, ihe SOtb of 
January; Jiu D. 25b, till the election of Cornelius, the 4lh of June, 
A. D. 251. Decius had probably left Rome, since he was liilled 
Before the end of that year. 

Euseb. 1. vii. c. 10. Mosheim (p. 548.) has very clearly shewn, 
that the unefeet Macriattna, and the Egyptian JIfitgm. are one and 
the same person*; ' 
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CHAP, tfaeir office and pabltc character*”. The ancient 
. lavsywithont b^g formally repealed, were suf- 
fered to sink into oblivion ; and (excepting only 
some bostOe, intentions vliicb are attribnted to the . 


emge^r; 

s^ of prp^ri^, W mote^ 

tbavl.yirtiK titan the selFeresUriaA 


of Samosata, who filled t^ 
metippdliten see of Antioch, while Si^t 
AD.S4u.^^^ jjj bands of Odenathus and iunobia, 
niiay serve to ilhtstrate the condition and cha- 
racter of the times. The wealth of that prelate 
was a snffipient evidence of his gnilt, since it was 
neither derived irom the inheritance of his fathers, 
nor acquired hy the arts of honest industry. 
But Paul considered the service of the church as 
a very lucrative profession*^. His ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was venal and rapacious ; he extorted 
fiequent contributions from the most opulent of 


Eusebius (I. tu. c. 13.) gires us a Greek version of this LAlin 
edict, whicli seems to have been veiy concise. By another edict, he 
directed that the Gesmr/m should be restored to the Christians. 

" Euseb. 1. viis c. SO. Lactantius de M. P. c. 6. Hieronym. 
in Chroo. p. 177. Oroslus, 1. vii. c. 23. Their language is in ge- 
neral so ambiguous and inconect, that we are at a loss to determine 
how far Aurelian had carried hU intentions before he was assassinat- 
ed. Most ofthe moderns (except Dpd well, Dissertat Cyprian, xi. 64.) 
have srized the oceaslpn ofgmning afew extraoidinaiy martyn. 

Paul was )better pleaa^ with thetitle of Zhtettmiut, than with 
Uui| of hisihop. The ZNoraorw was an Imperial pniemamrA 
calicd/^m hii salaiy of two lu{ridred«6£irier/m, or a.year. 
. ^Imasius ad Hist August p. 194.). . Some crititesauppose, that 
the bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an oflBc^/rom 
Zenobia, while otiien consider it only as a 4^ntive exprestio'il of 
his pomp and insolence. 
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the faitbfiil, and converted to his own use a con- CHAP, 
siderable part of the public revenne. By his . 
pride and Ihlnry, the Christian religion was ran-, 
dered odions in the eyes of the Gentiles. . .Hts 
council chamber and his throne,., the splendour 
with which be appeared in pn^, the snpptiant 
ptowd, who solicil^ his attention, the mnltitnde 
ofm^ and peUtions to which he dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in 
iPMch he was involved, were circumstances much., 
betteHfiited to the state of a civil magistrate 
than to the humility of a primitive bishop. When 
he harangned his people from the pnlpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style and the theatrical ges- 
tures of an Asiatic sophist, while the cathedral 
resounded with the loudest and most extravagant 
act^mations in the praise of his divine eloquence. 
Against those who resisted his power, or refused 
to bis vanity, the prelate of Antioch was 

'arrogant, rigid, and inexorable; but he relaxed 
the discipline, and lavished the treasures, of the 
church on his dependent clergy, who were per- 
mitted to imitate their master in the gratification 
of every sensual appetite. For PSul indulged 
himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, 
and he had received into the episcopal palace two 


** Simony wa» not unknown in thoie timet; ond the cletjnf tome- 

times boii^t what they intended to teU. ItappesnihstUiebi.^ 
ric of Carthage Wai pntehaied by a wealthy matron, named Uicilla, 

fcrhetieiTantMiSorioiii. The prieewae 400 Alto. (Moonmeot. 
Antiq.adcaIcem<^,p.<68A EetiyAlto contained WSpiecee 

of alter, and thrf whole tom may be tompnied at abeut S,40ei. 
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yotrog and beantifnl women, as the constant com- 
panions of his leisnre moments 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, If 
Paul of Samosata had preserved the purity of the 
orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of Syria 
would have ended only with bis life ; and had a. 
seasonable persecution intervened, an ^ 

coura^ might perhaps have placed him the " 
rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice and su^ 
'tie errors, which be imprudently adoptc4jii}d ob- 
stinately maintained, concerning the doctrine of 
the IVinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 
the Eastern churches.^^. From Egypt to the 
Euxiiie sea, the bishops were in arms and in mo- 
tion. Several councils were held, confutations 
were published, excommunications were pronoun- 
ced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accept- 
ed and refused, treaties were concluded and vio- 
lated, and at length Paul of Samosata was de- 
graded from his episcopal character, by the sen- 
tence of seventy, or eighty bishops, who assembU^l 
for that purpose at' Antioch, and who, without 
cbnsulting the* rights of the clergy or people, ap- 
pointed a successor by their own authority. The 
manifest irregularity of this proceeding increased 
the numbers of the disjuontented faction ; and as 


** If ^ . are denroas of extenuating the vices of Paul, we must 
' suspect the a^mbled bishops of the East of publishing the most ma- 
licious calumnies in circular, epistles aiddmssed to all the chunks of 
(empire <ap;En8eb. L yii. 30.). ‘ . 

>: •“ His heresy <like those iof I^Joetus and Satillbis, in the same 
centu^).tendcd to confound the inysterionadialiR^ion orthe divine 
persona. : See Mo^eipi, p. 702, &c. 
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Paul, who was no stranger' to the arts of courts, CHAP, 
had insinuated himself into the favour of Zeuobia, 
he maintained above four years the possession of 
the episcopal house and office. The victory of 
Aurelian changed the face of the East, and the 
Iwo contending parties, who Applied to each 
other ^he epithets of schism and heresy, were 
^itbfr commanded or permitted to plead their 
caus e before the tribunal of the conqueror. Tliis^ 
pab1i(^^jj)d very singular trial affords a convincing 
proof, that the existence, the property, the privi- 
leges, and the internal policy, of the Christians, 
were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least by 
the magistrates of the empire. As a Pagan and 
as a soldier, it could scarcely be expected that 
Aurelian should enter into the discussion, whether 
the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the 
orthodox faith. His determination, however, was The sen- 
founded on the general principles of equity and 
reason. He considered the bishops of Italy iis the 
most impaitial and respectable judges aimong the a.D.S74. 
Christians, and as soon as be was informed, that 
they had unanimously approved the sentence of 
the council, . he acquiesced in their opinion, 
and immediately gave orders that Paul should 
be compelled to relinquish the temporal posses- 
sions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he had been regular- 
ly deprived. But while we applaud the jus- 
rice, we should not overlook the policy, of An- 
reliaii ; who wis desirous of restoring and ce- 
menting the dependence of . the povinccs on 
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' CHAP, the capital, by every means which conld bind the 
. interest or pr^adiops of any part qf his subjects"®. 

Amidst the ireqaent rerolntions of the«mpire, 
the Christians stiU floorisbed in peace and pros- 
cbuieh p^y ; and jmftriliistanding a celebrated sera of 

nnderPlD.* " ,».y . - 

cletian. ' IfOm t^e aCCeSSlOIl ot 

of po|icy„ injrtj/ 
bjr the wisdom lo^that^ 
pnoq^ costipa^, .;dd^ than eighteeif 

yem, to breathe the mildest and most liU^ 
rdigioos tpleratioo. The mind^Bf Dio- 
detian himself was less adapted indeed to spe- 
ealative inquiries, than to the active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and though 
his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual re- 
gard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
them to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, which in every age 
has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion'”. The principal eunuchs, 

, ** Eosdh Hist Eedcsiik.)!. vil. c. 30. We are entirely indebt- 
' ed tobNi Ipr the corious stoiy nf Paul of Samonla. 

^ of Martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts 

' and t^ Ab^hifh^ must be reckoned from the 39th of Ai^st, 
A. D. j2S4. ;! as the tanning of the Egyptian year was nineteen 
.days earlt^ duin die real^socessira of Diocletun. See Dissertation 
:^Miminaim k TArt de verifi^ lea Dat^ 

' ■■ Hie cspmma nF LaChaBtiiiB (deMii F. c. IS.) ** sacrificio pol- 

; Imooitj^,*' implies' their antecedent, eonvertipta to the faith 4 hot 
^'does not leem to,^p 5 ^ the assertioa of MoAeiip (p^ 913.), that they 
^^d been prifauSy iuptised. 
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Lucian^ and Dorotheas, Gorgonios and Andrew, chap. 
who attended the persohi possessed the favour, , 
dnd governed the household, of Diocletian, pro- 
tected by thdr powe^l influ^ce the fmth which 
tl^y had embn^. Their exMnple was imitati^ 
by inang of the most considerable officers, of tbd^ 
ipajaco, who, in their respective stations, bad the 
caro/of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of 
Jhe furniture, of the jewds, and even of the jpri- 
^i^e treqsury ; and, though it might sometimes 
incui^ent on them to accompany the emperor 
when he sacrificed in the temple’^, they enjoyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, 
the free exerdse of the Christian religion. Dio- 
cletian and his colleagues frequently conferred the 
most important offices on those persons who 
avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the 
gods, but who had displayed abilities proper tor 
the service of the state. The bishops held an 
honourable rank in their respective provinces, 
and were treated with distinction and respect, not 
only by the people, but by the magistrates them- 
selves. Almost in every city, the ancient churches 
were found insufficient to contain the increaring 
mnltitude of proselytes : and in their place more 
stately and capacious edifices were erected for the^ 
public worship of the faithful. The corruption of 
manners and principles, so forcibly larocptcd by 

W M. Je Tillemsnt (Mtmoim Eedetisstiqaes, tom. ?. part i. > 

11, 12.) htt quoted frolii the SpicU^um of Dom Luc d^Achen, ft 
Tftty curious instructioii which bishop Theonaseoropoied for Pte use 
, of Lucian.: v ■ "■ 

1S4 Lactanlius de M. P> c» 10* 
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Easebias^” may be considered, not only as a con- 

, sequence, Jbut as a proof, of the liberty which the 

Christians enjoyed and abased under the reign of 
' Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed 'the nerves of 
discipline. Fraud, envj and malice, prevailed in 
every congregation. The presbyters aspired to 
the episcopal office, which every day bec^ie^in^ 
object more worthy of theif ambition. ^The** 
bishops, who contended with each other for eccje-^ 
siastical pre-eminence, appeared by thcilicgpdact 
to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the 
church ; and the lively faith which still distin- 
guished the Christians from the Gentiles, was 
shewn much less in their lives, than in their con- 
troversial writings. ^ 

Progress of Notwithstanding this seeming security, an at- 
•upereti- tentive observer might dispern some symptoms 
Jwngwnsthat threatened ^e church with a more violent 
gans. * persecution than any 'Wbich she had yet endured. 
Thp zeal and rapid progress of the Christians 
awakened the Polytheists from their supiqe indif- 
ference in the cause of those deities, whom custom 
and education had taught them to revere. The 
mutual provo^tipns of a religious war, wbieh bad 
already continu^ above two hundred years, 
exasperated the animclity of the contending par- 
ties. The Pagans urere inceps^ at the rashness 
of a *and ^b8care sect, which presumed to ^ 


EiudMW, Hist Ecclesiost. viaiV c. reider who con- 

' original, will not accv^ ihe picture, 

fiuiebius was about of tl» 

Diocletian. 
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accuse their countrymen of error, and to devote CHAP, 
their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits 
of justifying the popular mythology against the 
invectives of an implacable enemy, produced in 
their minds some sentiments of faith and reve- 


.rerice for a system which they had been accus- 
tomed .to consider with the most careless levity. 
7rhe*4npernatural powers assumed by the church 
vinfq)ired at the same time terror and emulation^ 
The foKowers of the established religion in- 
trenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, 
of expiation, and of initiation attempted to 
revive the credit of their expiring oracles and 
listened with eager credulity to every impostor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of won- 
ders^*. Both parties seemed to acknowledge 
the troth of those miracles wMcli were claimed 
by their adversaries ; .and while they were con- 


' We might quote, amoi^ a great Dumber of initances, (he 
mysterious worship of Mythras, and the Taurobolia ; ihelaiier of 
which became fashionable in the time of the Antonines (see a Dis- 
sertation of M. de fioze, in the Memoires dc TAcademie des lnscri{>- 
tions, tom; ii. p.'443.). The romance of Apuleius is as full ol’ de- 
votion as of satire. 

w The impostor Alexander very ahopgly recommended the oracle 
of Trophonius at Mallos, and those of Apollo, at Claros and Miletus 
(Lucian, tom. ii. p. 23& edit. Reitz). The last of these, whose sin- 
gular history would furnish a very curious episode, was consulted by 
Diocletian before he published his edicts of persecution (Lactontius, 

deM.P.c..ll.). ‘ u 

Besides the imeient stories of IMhagoras and Aristeas, the 

i.L /M.! ^ 


Apollonius of Tyenal, were frequently opposed to the miracles o» 
Christ; frunigli I igw with ^r^er (see Testimonies, vol. in. 
p. S53. 35a.), that when Philostwtoa composed the life of Apollo- 
nius, he had. nq such intention. 
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CHAP, tented with ascribing them to the arts of magic, 
and to the power of daemons, they mutnally 
conctnred in restbnng and establishing the reign 
of isttperstidon^®. Philosophy, her most dan- 
gerous enemy, W^ how converted into her most 
usefnl ally. The grovds of the academy, thej 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the porticd' of 
the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so many 
jlifierent schools of scepticism or impiety : and^ 
many among the Ilomans were desirou^that the 
writings of ^ Cicero should be condemned and 
suppressed hy the . anthority of the senate^^. 

' The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the 
priests, whom perhaps ^ey despised, against the 
Christians, whom they had reason to fear. These 
fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of 
extracting allegoikal wisdom from the fictions of 
the Gmk poets; instituted mysterious rites of 

** It is seriously to be lamented, that the Christian Tathen, by 
acknowledgiiig the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal, part 
of Pkgnaisfli, destroy with their own hands the great advantage 
which we might otherwise derive from the liheval oonoeBsions ofonr 
adversaries. ’ 

^ Julian (p. 301. edit Spsoheim.) expresses a pious joy, that the 
•providence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for 
the most part destroyed the books of the Fyrrhonians and Elpicureans, 
which bad been very numerous, since Epicurus himself composed no 
jess than 300 volumes. Sei Diogenes Leertius, I. x. c. S6. 

u> Cam<]ue alios audiam musiitare mdigneifter, ct dicero opor- 
tere statui |ier Senetnm, abofeahtur iit qoibtis Christiana 

B^ligio coiiiprohetur, et vetostath oppriaii^ nhuidiit^ Ambbius 
adveisin’i^Btes, 1. Hi, p. 103, 104. : ^mris 

Obnvincite Gioerotileni . . . ’oam intMp^ et poUicalam 

velle submenJero lectiimem, mn tttt Pfebm ddendere sd ventatis 
testi&cationem timeie. 
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devotion for the use of their chosen disdples; CHAP, 
recommended the worship of Ae ancient gods as 
the emblems or ministers of the Supreme Deit]r> 
and composed against the faith of the gospel 
many elaborate treatises'^, which have since b^n 
.rammitfed to the flames by the prudence of ortho- 
dox emperors*" 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the ho- 
inanity of Constantins inclined them to preserve riuspaniih 
inviolate ^the maxims of toleration, it was soon 
discovered that their two associates, Maximiah tolcittn* 
and Galerius, entertained the most implacable 
aversion for the name and religion of Ae Chris- 
tians. The minds of those princes bad never 
been enlightened by science ; education had never 
softened their temper. They owed their great- 
ness to their swords, and in their most elevated 
fortune Aey still retained tbdr superstitious pre- 
judices of soldiers and peasants. In the general 
administration 'of the provinces they obeyed the 
laws which their benefactor had established; 
but they frequently found occasions of exercising 
within their camp and palaces a secret persecu- 
tion*", for .which the impiudent zeal of the 

LaetantiusCDiviii. lottitnU I. S,3.}givei » very clear and 

spirited account of mo of these philosophic advenaries of the faitli. 

The large treatise of Pprphyiy against the Christians consislii of 
thirty books, and was ooiopt^ in Sicily about the year 870. 

^ See. Soeraies jSiit. Eccleriast I L c. 9. and Codex Justinian. 

1. !• tit. 1. 1* 3. 

“ £ 04 ^, I. tii. ifc 4. c; 17. He limitt thcuumber of miUtaiy 
mattyn, by .a niWltalil. «^p?c»ion , (»«!•.» *— *'( *• — 

(^which iwiiitt hisU&i nor Fwwb Wnihtot have len- 
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, CHAP. Christian^ iBometitoi^ offered m speciooa 
pretences. A sentence of deaitK execnted^ 
upon Maximiltam^j an African yontfa, who had 
been produced by his OWn father before the ma- 
gistrate as a sufficient and legal recruft, but who . 
obstinately persisted in declaring, that his con- 
science would not permit him to embrace tb^ 
profe^ion of a soldier^. It could scarcWy bi^ 
expected that any government should suffer the 
action of Marcellus the Centurion tospass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 
' officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 
ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he would obey none but Jesus Christ 
the eternal King, and that he reniotmced for ever 
the use df carnal weapons, and the service of an 
idolatrous master. ; The soldiers, as soon as they 
recovered from their astonishment, secured the 
person of Marcellus« . He was examined in the 
city of Tingi by tfah^resident of that part of 
Mauritania ; and as be was convicted by his own 
confession, he was condemned and beheaded for 

de^ the ener^. Kotwithitaxiding the authority of Euiebius, and the 
silence of "Laotanriiii, Ambrose, SulpiciuA, Ororius, &e. it has been 
long believedi: that the Thebseap legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, 
•uflEered martyrdom, by the brder of Mazimian, in the valley of the 
Penine Alps. The story was first pnblisbed about the middle of the 
vth centuiy, by Eucherios, bishop of Lyons, who received it from 
benam per^s, who received' it fironi; Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who 
is said to have receired it from Tbepdi^ bishop. Of Octodurnm. The 
abbqr of St. Maurice still si^ists, a rich monoili^t the credulity 
OfiSigiitmond, kiq^^Bul^i^y. See *tk ^(pTO^lmlt DisserUttion in 
the aopcyith voludie the Bibliothd^ 8 ^ 9 ^, |p/4fif---454. 
lo Sm ^ Act^Binceln, p. Sgg, 6F bis martyr- 

and of that|f bear eTtr)^j^;.!(tf aod auchen- 
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the crime of desertion Examples of such a chap. 
nature savour much less of religions persecution 
than of* martial or even civil law : but they 
^served to -alienate the mind of the emperors, to 
justify the severity of Galerius, who dismissed a 
great number of Christian officers from their 
eAiployments ; and to authorise the opinion, that 
JL sect^of enthusiasts, which avowed principles 
so repugnant to the public safety, must either re- 
main useless, or would soon become dangerous, 
subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised Gaierius 
the hopes and the reputation of Gaierius, he^7odetian 
passed a winter with Diocletian in the palace 
of Nic>omedia ; and the fate of Christianity be- ixmcu. 
came the object of their secret consultotions*^^. 

The experienced emperor was still inclined to 
pursue measures of lenity ; and thoug^i he neadily 
consented to exclude the Christians from holding 
any employments in the household or the army, 
he urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those 
deluded fanatics. Gaierius at length extorted 
from him the pwraission of summoning a coun- 
cil, composed of a few persons the most distin- 
guished in the civil and military departments of 
the state. The important question was agitated 
in their presence, and those ambitious courtiers 


Acia Sinicera, p* 302. 

Dc M. P. c. II. Lactanllua (or whoever was the auihot ot 
this little treatUe) was, 4 t that time, an inhabitant oi Nicoiriedia ; 
but it seems difficult to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a 
knowledge of what passed in the Imperial cabinet. 

1IT' V 
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' CHAP, easily discerned, that it was incumbent on, them to 
second, by their eloquence, the importunate vio-^ 
lence of the Caesar. It may be presumed, that they 
insisted on every topic which might interest the 
pride, the piety, or the fears, of their soyereign in 
the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps they re- 
presented, that the glorious work of the deliver- 
ance of the empire was left imperfect, as Ipng as 
an independent people was permitted to subsist 
and multiply in the heart of the provinces. The 
Christians (it might speciously be alleged), re- 
nouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, 
had constituted a distinct republic, which might 
yet be suppressed before it had acquired any mili- 
tary force; but which was already governed by 
its own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a 
public treasure, and was intimately connected in all 
its parts, by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, 
to whose decrees their numerous and opulent con- 
^egations yielded an implicit obedience. Argu- 
ments like these may seem to have determined 
the reluctant mind of Diocletiw to embrace a new 
system of persecution : but though we may sus- 
pect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret 
intrigues of the palace, the private views and re^ 
sentments, the jealousy of women or eunuchs, 
and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often in^eoce the fate of empires, and the coun- 
cils of the Wisest monarchs^^j^ ' 

' *** The only cirojimstaDce which vw Sin diMover, ii the derotion 
wd jSalousy of the mother d* Galenas. She is described by Lacten- 
tiof^ as Deorum mbotibm Sulirix; midlerv^m^um supetstitiosa. 

.;^She had a ih^nce over her son, and waa.dffisnded by the dis- 
regard ofinme of her Christian servants. 
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Tlie pleasure of the emperors was at length chap. 
rignified to the , Christians, who, during 
'^obrse of this melancholy winter, had expected^ Demoii- 
j^ith anxiety, the result of so many secret con-ch!?,^ho/ 
!snItations. The twenty-third of February, 
which coincided with the Roman festival ofA*D. sos. 
the Terminalia^^ was appointed (whether from 
accident or design) to set bounds to the pro- 
gress of Christianity. At> the earliest dawh of 
day, the Praetorian praefect^, accompanied by 
several generals, tribunes, and officers of the 
revenue, repaired to the principal church of 
Nicomedia, which was situated on an eminence 
in the most populous, and beautiful part of the 
city. The doors were instantly broke open; 
they rushed into the sanctuary; and as they 
searched in vain for some visible object of wor- 
ship, they were obliged to content themselves 
with committing to the flames the volumes of 
holy scripture. The ministers of Diocletian 
were followed . by a numerous body of guards 
and pioneers, who marched, in order of battle, 
and were provided with all the instruments 
used in the destruction of fortified cities. By 
their incessant labour, a sacred edifice, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had 
long excited the indignation and envy of the 


*« The worship and festival of the god Terminus arc elegantly 
illustrated by M. de Bpwi Mem, de I’Academie des Inscriptions, 

ton. i. p. 50. , 

« hi our only MS. of liiclantius, we reaAprufenius ; but reason, 

and the authoriW of .11 the erWe, Jlow w, ioMi of that wort, 
which dertioy. the. lemc of the tanage, to Mteutule tntfftlm. 
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CHAP. Qeotiles, was in a few honrs levelled with the 

J^gronnd- 

Thefint ds^ ;d><$.0Hieral e^ oj[.fiei:8^- 

Fttaiaiy. who 

tlu^t ev^ <me to offer sacrificiej should 

imm^tely be bmt aHve> the peh^ties in- 
flict^vpn the obstinacy of the Christians might 
be 4e«m^ snfiScii^dy rigorons ^anck effectual. 
It was enacted, that their chui;ches, in all the 
provinces of the empire, should be demolished 
to.riieir foundations; and the punishment of 
death was denounced against all who should 
presume to hold any secret assemblies for the 
purpose of religious worship. The philosophers, 
wl^o now assYuned the unworthy office of direct- 
ing the blind zeal of persecution, had diligently 
studied the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion; and as'fbey were not. ignorant that 
the speculative doctrines of the faith were 
supposed to be contained in the writings of the 
prophets, of the evangelists, and of the apos- 
tles, they most probably suggested the orier, 
that the bishops and presbyters shotild deliver 
al) their sacred books into the hands of the 
magist^tes ; who wm commanded, under the 

, ; *“ M* P« t is. of the 

detraction of.thcjd^li. 5' 

*** Mo»heini (ft pissagea of 

tetami|i8,i9tMl hn' collect^i ^ j^ ind accurate no- 

itioQ of ^ he wmetimeif dmtei mib cotyectoie and 

■''refinement.' 
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severest penUdes^ to bum them in a public and CHAP, 
solemp toantier. By the same edict, the property 
bf af pl^ 

SeVerar parti 'consist, were* 

either sold to the highest ,.|iMer, united to the 
Imperial idomain, bestowed on the cides and cor- 
porations, or granted to the;sblicitationB of rapa- 
cious confers. After taking. such effectual mea- 
sures to a tj^oliah the worship, and to dissolve the 
government, of the Christians, it was thought 
necessary to subject to the most intolerable hard- 
ships the condition of those perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of 
Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons of a 
liberal birth were declared incapable of holding 
any honours or employments; slaves were for 
ever deprived of the hopes of freedom, and the 
whole body of the people were put out of the 
protection of the law. . The judges were au- 
thorized to hear and to determine every action 
that was brought against a Christian. But the 
Christians were hot permitt^ to complain of any 
injury which they themselves had suffered; and 
thus those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to 
the severity, while they were excluded from the 
benefits, of public justice. Ibis new species of 
martyrdom, so painful :aod lingering, so obscure 
and ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper : 
to weary the* constancy of the feithftil: nor can 
it be doubted that the passions and interest of 
maukiqd were dii^seff on this .0^ 
the designs of the emperors. But the policy o 
a weltoidered eovemment rnnrt 
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CHAP, interposed in behalf of the oppressed Cbrisi* 
nor was it possiUe for the Roraan pince/ 
entirely to remove the apprehension of punish^ 
meat, or to connive at every act of 'fraud abok 
violence^ williout ^osihg their own authority^ 
and the rest of their subjects to the most alarming 
dangers 

Zeal and This edict was sCaj^ly exhibited to the public 
Sent of ‘a. view, in the most conspicuous place of 'Nicome- 
Chrisiian. dia, before it was torn down by the"lftands of a 
Christian^ who expressed, at the same time, by 
the bitterest inve(^*ves, his contempt as well as 
abhorrence for sudi impious and tyrannical gor 
vernors. His offence; according to the mildest 
laws, amoanted to" treason, and deserved death. 
And if it be true that he was a person of rank 
end education, those circumstances could serve 
only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or 
leather roasted, by' a slow fire; and his execu- 
tioner, z^ous. tb revenge the personal insult 
which bad been offered to the' emperors, ex- 
hausted every Jefin«nent of cruelty, without be- 
ing able to subdue bis patience, .or to alter the 
steady ' and' ibsulting smile which in. bis dying 
Agonies he ^till piieserved in bis countenance. 
The Chtistians, thot^h they confessed that bis 
• conduct not been stiictly conformable to the 
j laws df prndfoce, admired.^ the divine fervour of 
::ljiis zral ; atid ^he exewaive cbmimi^dations which 
^ey . lavished hero and 

Mit^y ^ afterwaiida,E4wdTdl IV gitaf wooess, . 

Jbe ag^ns; thti elei^i<^£bglaad. S»s^ 

edi^du 
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martyr^ coDtribated to fix a deep impression of chap. 
'terror and hatred in the itiind of Diocletian*^*. 

His’ fears were soon alarmed by the view of a Fire or the 
danger from which he very narrowly escaped. K?iromedi« 
.Within fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, 
and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, wcrciians. 
twice in flames; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material diamage, 
the singular repetition of the fire was justly con- 
sidered as'' an evident proof that it bad not been 
the eflect of chance or negligence. The suspicion 
naturally fell on the Christians ; and it was sug- 
gested, with some degree of probability, that those 
desperate fanatics, .provoked by their present suf- 
. ferings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, 
had entered into a conspiracy with their faitliful 
brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the 
lives of two emperors, whom they, detested as the 
irrcconcileable enenires of the church of God. 
Jealousy and resentment prevailed in every breast, 
but especially in that of Diocletian. A great num- 
ber of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favour which they 
had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. Every mode 
of torture was put in practice, and the court, as 
well as city, was polluted with many bloody exe- 
cutions *“ But as it was: found impossible to> 

Lactantius only calls hirt quidam, ttsi non recitg magnO Umcn 
ammo. to. c. M. Euiebiu. (I tiH. c. S.) .donishiin with toular 
. honoun. Ndtber ^ve condeacended to rntnura hi» name! but 
the Greekacdebi^bit i?emo 7 under thatof John. See Tilleroon , 
Memoitet BodeMititiuea. ttm. f. pmiLjt m , ■ ■■■■. 

« L«aanU«ade M.P. c. la. i*. 

i,«aU,p^,^uo<PaUametipeflonitata Eniebiw (h »«>' «• ,•) 
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CHAP extort any discorery^c^.:!^^^ 

i it seems ,incamben|^- th^ 

innocence, or to t^^^esblodon, of the suf- 
ferers. A fe^ di^Tp%^lsraid8^;i^^^ hastily 
withdrew himself that 

if he delayed his from that devoted 

palace^ he shonld M a s^rifice to the rage of the 
Chris^ns. The ecddiastical historians^ from 
whoni^idone we derive a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of diis pprsecntion, are aHT loss how 
to account for the fears and dangers of the em- 
perors. Two of Aese writers^ a prince and a 
rhetorician^ were eyewitnesses the fire of Ni- 
copiy ia. The one asq*ibes if to lightning, and the 
divine wrath ; the other aflSrms, that it was kind- 
led by the m^ice of Galerins himself^. 

Execution: - As the edict against the Christians was designed 
edict for a general law of the whole empire, and as 
Diocletian and Galerins, thongh they might not 
wait for the conseni^ were assured of the concur- 
rence, of the Westj^ princes, it would appear 
more consonant to our ideas of policy; that the 
governors of all the provinces should have re- 
ceived to publish/ on one and 

the saide, days this decla^tion of war within their 
respcctiye departments, jt was at least to be 

* . f .v.' . '-..V-/ ' 

fy^ ' . • ’ 

Gbii^nius aod Doro- 

<he% iiQd Niop^^ii j tnd both those wri- 

Wn icenei which 

■wereactj^c^enfaiSclinpilw^^ ■ • 

f ' . *** Euse^oil; -ai^ (^^ikfiiiii^d Cwtuqn, Safle- 
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expected, that the convenience of the public CHAP. 
Wghways and established posts would have ^ 
enabled' the emperors to transmit their orders 
with the' utmost dispatch from the palace of . 
J^ficomedia to the > extremities of the Roman 
world ; and that they would not have suffered 
fifty days ' to elapse, before the edict was pub- 
lished in Syria, and near four months before it 
was signified to the cities of Africa^. This de- 
lay may perEaps be imputed to the cautious 
temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a re- 
luctant consent to the measures of persecution, 
and who was desirous of trying the experiment 
under his more immediate eye, before he gave, 
way to the disorders and discontent which it 
must inevitably occasion in the distant provinces. 

At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained' 
from the effusion of blood ; but the use of every 
other severity was permitted, and even recom- 
mended, to their zeal ; nor could the Christians, 
though they cheerfully resigned the ornaments 
of their churches, resolve to interrupt their 
religious assemblies, or to deliver their sacred 
books to the flames. The pious obstinacy of 
Felix, an African bishop, appears to have em- 
barrassed the subordinate ministers of the go- 
vernment. The curator of his city sent him in 
chains to the proconsul. The proconsul trans- 
mitted him to the PrsBtorian piaefect of Italy; 
and Felix, who disdained even to give an evasive 
aosjver, was at length beheaded at Veonsia, in 
Lncania, a pl^ on which the' birth of Horace 

Iff i^UemQot, Memoires Ecokuast tom. t. pirti* p. 49. 
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CHAP, has conferred fame’^. . This precedent^ and per- 
Imper^lirescript, which was issued jfi 
consequence of it, appeared to authorize the go- 
vernors of provinces, in punishing with death 
the refusal of the Christians to deliver up tliaV' 
sacred books. There was nndoubtedljr many 
persons wbo embraced this oppbrtnnity of ob- 
taining the crown of martyrdom.; but there were 
likewise too many who purchased bn ignominious 
life, by discovering and betraying thelioly scrip- 
ture into the hands of infidels. A great nnmber 
even of bishops and presbyters acquired, by this 
criminal compliance, the opprobrious epithet of 
Traditors; and their offence was productive of 
much present scandal, and of much future discord, 
in the African church^®. 

Demoiiti.^^ ' copies, as Well as the versions of scrip- 
chuwhel already so multiplied in the empire, 

that the most severe inquisition could no longer 
be attended with any fatal consequences; and 
even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in 
every congregation, were preserved for public 
use, required the consent of some treacherous 
and unworthy Christians. But the ruin of the 
churches was easily effected by the authority of 
the government, and by the labour of the Pagans. 
In some prpidnces, however, the magistrates con- 
tcaiti^ themiel^^ with shutting up the places of 

tire Aetft Sincere of Romairt, p. S 5 S j those of Foelbc of 
Thibara, or Tibiur, appear much les^ corrupt^ than in the other 
. editioni, which ^rd a Hirelf f^in^cn of I^l^daty licence. 

See the iint book of Qj^atnsdrMilevis a/^inst the Bonatisls 
1700* edit. Dupin. « He lived under the reign of-Vuleiis. 
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religions worship. In others, they more literally chap. 
\omplied with the terms of the edict ; and after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the pnl- 
pit, which they bnmt, as it were in a funeral pile, 
they completely demolished the remainder of the 
edifice^^. It is perhaps to this melancholy occa- 
sion, that we should apply a very remarkable 
stoiy, which is related with so many circumstances 
of variet y and improbability, that it serves rather 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small 
town in Phrygia, of whose name as well as situa- 
tion we are left ignorant, it should seem, that the 
magistrates and the body of the people bad em- 
braced the Christian faith ; and as some resistance 
might be apprehended to the execution of the 
edict, the governor of the province was supported 
by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On 
their approach the citizens threw themselves into 
the' church, with the resolution either of defending 
by arms that sacred ediSce, or of perishing in its 
ruins. They indignantly rejected the notice and 
. permission which was given to them, to retire, till 
the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, 
set fire to the building on all sides, and consumed, 
by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a 

The ancient monuments, pobiUshed at the end of Optatos, 
p. 261, &c. describe, in a rery circumstantial manner, the proceedings 
of the gpvernors in the dcsimctiori of churches. They made a mi- 
nute inventory of theylate, &c. which they found in them. Hiat 
of the church at. Cirta, in Numidia, is stiU extant. It coosisted of 
two chalices of gpW, and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, seven 
larflps, all likewise of silver j besides a largequantity of brass utensils, 
i^nd wearing appaiel. 
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of Pt^i^Qs, mib tlieir, wives and 
^ children^\ ^ ^ 

Some slight dis&tbances, though they were 
suppressed almost as soon as excited, in Syria and 
the frontiers of Armenia, ajBTorded the enemies oP 
the church a very plausible occasion to insinuate, 
that those troubles bad been secretly fomented by 
the inttigues of the bishops, who had already for- 
gotten their ostentatious professio ns o f passive 
and unlimited obedience^. The resentment, or 
the fears, of Diocletian, at length transported him 
beyond the bounds of moderation, which he had 
hitheito preserved, and he declared, in a series of 
cruel edicts, his intention of abolishing the Chris- 
tian name. By the first of these edicts, the go- 
vernors of the provinces were directed to appre- 
hend all persons of the ecclesiastical order; and 
the prisons, destined for the vilest criminals, were 
soon filled with a multitude of bishops, presbyters. 


Lactantius (Institnt. Dlvin. t. 11.) confinei the calamity to 
the comenficuAtm, with iti congregation. Eusebius (viii. 1 1.) extends 
it to a whole city, and introduces something very like a regular siege. 
His ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the important circum- 
stance of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring from 
thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible 
that the resdeu temper of those independent barbarians may have 
contrihiit^ to this misfortune. ' ' . 

j^usebim^ 1. yiii. c.;6. M. de Valois (with some probability) 
thinks &at he hu diwyered the Syrian rebellion ih an oration of 
libanius; and that & was a rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, 
Who With only five hundred men tdzed Ai^ioch, and might per- 
faeps alluit the Christians by the proimie of r^igioiu tderatioo. 
From Eiimbios, (I. ix. c. 8.) as well as from Moses of Qhorene 
(Hist. Armen. 1. ii^ c. 77* &c.) it may he that Christianity 

was already introdtsced^ into Annenia. 
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dc&cons^ readers, and exorcists. By .a second chap. 
edict, the magistrates Trere commanded to employ ^ , 

every method of severity, which might reclaim "" 
them from their odious superstition, and oblige 
them to return to the established worship of the 
gods. This rigorons order was extended, by 11 
subsequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, 
who were exposed to a violent and general perse- 
cution^®®. Instead of those salutary restraints, 
which had-i'equired the direct and sf>lemn testi- 
mony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial officers, to discover, 
to pursue, and to torment, the most obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy penalties were de- 
nounced against all who should presume to save a 
proscribed sectary from the just indignation of the 
gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the vhtuous courage of 
many of the Pagans, in concealing their friends or 
relations, affords an honourable proof, that the 
rage of superstition had not extinguished in their 
minds the sentiments of nature and humanity^®*. 

Diocletian had no sooner published bis edicts General 
against the Christians, than, as if he had been 
desirous of committing to other hands the work 
of persecution, he divested himself of the Imperial 

^ See Mosheim, p. 938 j the text of Eusebius very plainly shews, 
that the governors, whoft*. powers were enlarged, not restrained, by 
the new laws, could punish with death the inust obstinate Chrisiians, 
as an example to their 

Athanasius^ p. 833. aprTillenwmt, Mem. Eedesiast* tom. v. 
part i. p. go. 
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CHAP, purple. Tbe character aod situation of bis coL 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them tr 
enfoix^e, and sometimes inclined them to suspend 
the execution of these rigorous laws ; nor can w( 
acquire a jnst and distinct idea of this importam 
period of ecclesiastical history, unless we separatel} 
consider the state of Christianity, in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire, during the space of ten 
years^ which elapsed between the first edicts ol 
Diocletian, and the final peace of thexhurch. 
intfiewes- The mild and humane temper of Constantins 
ISnces ra- ^*^8 aversc to the oppression of any part of his 
der Con- subjects^ The principal offices of his palace were 
and Con- exercised by Christians. He loved their persons, 
stantiiie; thgir fidelity, and entertained not any 

dislike to their religious principles. But as long 
as Constantins remained in the subordinate sta- 
tion of Caesar, it was not in his power openly to 
reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey the 
commands' of Maximian. His authority contri- 
buted, however, to alleviate the sufferings which 
he pitied and abhorred. He consented, with re- 
luctance, to tbe min of tbe churches ; but be ven- 
tured to protect tbe Christians themselves from 
the fury of the populace, and firom the rigour of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which 
we may probably include those of Britain) were 
indet)td,: |bt the singular tranquillity which they 
enjoyed, to tbe gentle interposition of their sove- 
reign^^. But Datianus, the president or governor 

*** Eusebiiu,’ 1. viii. c. IS. Lactantiiis de M. P. q. 15. Dodwell 
(Dissertat. Cyprian, xi. 75.) representst hem as inconsistent 'with 
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of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose 
j-atber to execute the public edicts of the emperors, 
\han to. understand the secret intentions of Con- 
stantins : and it can scarcely be doubted, that his 
provincial administration was stained with the 
blood of a few martyrs*®®. The elevation of 
Constantins to the supreme and independent dig- 
nity of Augustus, gave a free scope to the exer- 
cise of his virtues, and the shortness of his reign 
did not prevent him from establishing a system of 
toleration, of which he left the precept and the 
example to his son Constantine. His fortunate 
son, from the first moment of his accession, de- 
claring himself the protector of the church, at 
length deserved the appellation of the first em- 
peror who publicly professed and established the 
Christian religion. The motives of his conver- 
sion, as they may variously be deduced from bene- 
volence, from policy, from conviction, or from re- 
morse ; and the progress of the revolution, which, 
under his powerful influence, and that of his sons, 
rendered Christianity the reigning religion of the 


each other. But th« former evidently speaks of CJonslanlius in the 
station of Cssar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank oi 

Augustus. u • .1 

Dalianus is mentioned in Grotcr’s Inscriptions, as having c- 
lerrained the limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
.Kbora. both cities in the southern part of Lusitania. If we recollect 
the neighbourhood of those places to Cape St. Vincent, we may siis- 
pect that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name hw b«n^ 
^nrately assigned b, Prudenlins, &c. *» Saragossa. “ 

the pompons history of hi. sufferings, m the Memonesde ^U^on^ 

tomiv. pert ii. p. 58-85. Some criucs arc of opinion, that the dis 
partmen?of CoLnUus. a. Csesar.did not include Spam, which stUl 
^ntinued underthe immediate jorisdiciion of Maamnan. 
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CHAP. Roman empire, will form a very interesting and 
, , important chapter in the third volume of this his- 

tory. At present it may be suilSlcient to observ^ 
that every victory of Constantine was productive 
of some relief or benefit to the church, 
in Italy . The pToviuces of Italy and Africa experienced" 
ca,*^utder * violent persecution. The rigorous 

Max|mian edicts of Diocletian were strictly and cheerfully 
rus i exeoi^ by his associate M aximian, who had long 
hated the Christians, and who delighted in acts of 
J)lood and violence. In the autumn of the first 
year of the persecutioUi the two emperors met at 
Rom e to celebrate their triumph ; several oppres- 
sive law appear to have issued from their secret 
consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated by the presence of their sovereigns. 
Afl^f Diocletian had divested himself of the pur- 
ple, Italy and Africa were administered under the 
name of Severus, and were exposed, without de- 
fence, to the implacable resentment of his master 
.^lerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 
tus deserves the notice of posterity. He was of 
a noble family in Italy, and had raised himself, 
through the successive honours of .the palace, to 
the important office of treasurer of the private de- 
mesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for 
being the omly , person of rank and distinction who 
appears to have.suffered death, during the whole 
course of this ^neral persecution^^ 

Eusebinsj 1. viii. c. 11. Gruter, Imoript. p. lin. N'’. is. 
Hufinus has mistaken the office of Adendus^ as as the placx of 
his martyidoffl. 
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The revolt of Maxentins immediately restored CIT.AP. 
peace to the churches of Italy unci Africa ; 
and the same tyrant who oppressed every other under 
class of- his subjects, shewed himself jnst, hn-t,us; 
inane, and even partial, towards the aillicted 
Christians. He depended on their gratitudes 
and afiectlon, and very naturally presumed, that 
the injuries which they had suffered, and the 
dangers which they still apprehended froth his 
most inveterate enemy, would secure tlie fide- 
lity of a party already considerable by their 
numbers and opulence'^. Even the conduct 
of Maxentius towards the bishops of Rome 
and Caithage, may be considered as the proof 
of his toleration, since it is probable that the 
most orthodox princes would adopt the same 
measures with regard to their established clergy. 
Marccdlus, the former of those prelates, had 
thrown the capital into confusion, by the se- 
vere penance which he imposed on a great 
number of Christians, who, during the late per- 
secution, had renounced or dissembled their 
religion. The rage of faction broke out in 
frequent and violent seditions; the blood of 
the faithful was shed by each others hands, 
and the exile of Marcellos, whose prudence 
seems to have been less eminent than bis zeal, 
was found to be the only measure capable of 
restoring peace to the distracted church of 

. Eaaebiiis, I. viii. c. 14 . But as Maxentius was vanquished by 
Constantine, it suited the purpose of LacUntius to place his death 
among those of the persecutors. 
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' CHAP. Rome^^^. Thdbebafiour of Mensarias, Bishop 
^ of Carthage^ appears to have been atill more 
reprehensible. A deacon of that city had pnb^' 
lished a libel against the emperor. .The of- 
fender took refuge in the episcopal palace; and 
though it was somewhat early to advance any 
claims of ecclesiastical immunities^ the Bishop 
refused to deliver him up to the officers of jus- 
tice. For this treasonable resistance^ Mensu^ 
rius was summoned to court, and instead of 
receiving a legal sentence of death or banish- 
ment, he was permitted,, aftei^ a short exa- 
mination, to return to his diocese Such 
was the happy condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of Maxentius, that whenever they were 
desirous of procuring for their own use any 
bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to pur- 
chase them from the most distant provinces of 
tlie East. A story is related of Aglae, a Roman 
lady, descended from a consular family, and 
possessed of so ample an estate, that it required 

The epitaph of Marcellas is lo be found in Gmter, Inscrip. 
p. 1178. N" 3. and it contains all that we know of bis history. Mar- 
cellinus and Marcellus, whose names follow in the list of popes, 
aije supposed by noany critica to be different persons; but the learned 
Abb£ de Longuerre was convinced that they were one and the same. 
Yeridicus rector lapsis quia crimina Here 
Praedixit miseris, fait omoibus hoitis amarus. 

Hide furor, 'bine odium; lequitur discordia, lites, 
oedes ; solvuntur foedera pacts. 

Crimen' ob alterius, Christum quj^^m pace negavit 
Finibui cxpulsus patrie est fei^ Tyranni. 

Hec breviter Damasus voluit cinaperta rdhm : , 

Maroelli populus merituni co^^oioere . p tyafc 
Wi qaay pbierve that Damasup was m^de Bishop o(Hqiiie«:A.D. 866. 
; " - Optatus Imntr. Donatist. I. i. c. 17, 
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the ihanagement of seventy-three stewards. CHAP. 
Among these, Boniface was the favourite of his 
mistress ; and as Aglae mixed love with devotion, 
it is reported that he was admitted to share her 
{)ed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious 
desire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 
East. She entrusted Boniface with a considerable 
sum of gold, and a large quantity of aromatics ; 
and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen and 
three covered chariots, undeitook a remote pil- 
grimage, as far as Tarsus in Cilicia^’^ 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first in Iiiyri- 
and principal author of the persecution, was formi- thrjEa"?, 
dable to those Christians, whom their misfortunes 

• r 1 • j • • leriusand 

had placed within the limits of his dominions ; Maximl- 
and it may fairly be presumed, that many persons *“■ 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the 
chains either of wealth or of poverty, very fre- 
quently deserted their native country, and sought 
a refuge in the milder climate of the West, As 
long as he commanded only the armies and pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either 
find or make a considerable number of martyrs, 
in a warlike country, which had entertained the 
missionaries of the Gospel with more coldness and 
reluctance than any other part of the empire . 

But when Galerius had obtained the supreme^ 

The acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which abound in roi- 
ncles and declamation, are poblished by Rninart (p. 283— 
in Greek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient min^n]^ 

»» During the four first centuries, there exist few traces of either 

bishops or bishoprics in the western Illyricom. Ithasbeenthooghl 
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and the government of the Eaat, he in- 
in thdr fullest extent his zeal ^ v^nelty, 
ly in the prpyiactt of Thrace ana Asia, 
lyhtcb ^powledged liis in^ediate jurisdiction ; 
huj in 4^ Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where- 
Maximin gratified his own inclination, by yielding 
a rigorous obedience to the stern commands 
of h^|henefiiCtor^” The frequent disappoint- 
inenis of his ambitious views, the experience of 
six years of persecution, and the salutary reflec- 
tions which a ^lingering and painful distemper 
suggested to the mind ofGalerius, at length con- 
vinced him that the most violent efforts of de- 
spotism are insufficient to extirpate a whole peo- 
ple, dr to subdue their religious prejudices. 
Eesiro!^ of repairing the mischief that he had 
occasioned be published in his own name, and in 
thdse of Ljetnius and Constantine, a general edict, 
which, , after a pompous recital of tlic Imperial 
titles, proceeded in the following manner : 

Gaieriuf “ Among the important cares which have oc- 
an^ci'ict of“ cupicd our mind for the utility and preserva- 
lolerition. tc empire, it was our intention to 

correct and, re-establish all things according to 

probable that the primate of Milan extended his jurisdiction over 
Sirmium, the cajntal of that great province. See the Geographia 
Sacra of Carles do St. Paul, p. 68—7^. with the observations of 
J.ucas HoIsteniiiBi/^^ ' 

The viiitb book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement con- 
cerning the martyrs of Palestine, principolly relate to the persecution 
of Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations with which 
^Jactantius opens the vth book of his Divine Institations, allude to 
their crud^ 
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‘Vtlie ancient laws and public discipline CHAP. 
7 Romans. W6 were ;^articnlarly desiitiq^ibf . . 

** T^aiining, into the wajr -of reason and nature, . ^ 

" the deluded Ciiristians who had renounced Hie 
“ religion and ceremonies instituted by their 
“ fathers ; and presumptnonsly despising the 
“ practice of antiquity, had invented extra va- 
“ gant laws and opinions according to the die- 
“ tates of their fancy, and had collected a va- 
“ rious society from the different provinces of 
“ our empire. The edicts which we have pul)- 
“ Hshed to enforce the worship of the gods 
“ having exposed many of the Christians to 
“ danger and distress, many having suffered 
“ death, and many more, who still persist in their 
“ impious folly, being left destitute of my pub- 
“ He exercise of religion, we arc disposed to ex- 
“ tend to those unhappy men, the eBects of our 
wonted clemency. We permit them tbere- 
“ fore freely to profess their private opinions, 

“ and to assemble in their conventicles without 
“ fear or molestation, provided always that 
“ they preserve a due respect to the established 
laws and government. By another rescript 
“ we shall signify our intentions to the judges 
“ and magistrates ; and we hope that our indul- 
“ gence will engage the Christians to offer up 
“ their prayers to^ the Deity whom they adore, 

“ for our safety and prosperity, for their own 
“ and for that of the republic '’V’ It is not 

r* Eusebius (1. viii. c! 17.) has ^ven us a Greek version, and 
Lactantius (de M. P. c. 34.)^ the Latin original of this memoraWe 
edict. Neither of these writers seems to recollect how directly it 
contradicts whatever they have just affirmed of the remorse and lo* 
pcniancc of 



-Iliially in the fenguage af atfl npmfestos, 

^ i^^/ tlbat we should search for tfile fisai;' charw^er or 
the secret motifes of princes ; but as tbe^ were 
the words ;of a dying raperor^ his situation^ 
perhaps my be admitted as a pledge of his siqr' 
cerity. 

Peace When Galerius subscribed this edict of tolera- 

chujSi. assured that Licinius wcsild 

readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor^ and that any measures in favour 
of the Christians would obtain tbe approbation 
of ConstantinCv But the emperor would not 
Tentnre to insert in the preamble the name of 
Maximin, whose consent was of tbe greatest iin - 
portance, and who succeeded a few days after- 
wards tl»4he provinces of Asia, In the first six 
moiitbsy^^liowever, of his new rejgn, Maxim in 
affected to adopt the prudent counsels of his 
predec^or ; and though he never condescended ' 
to secure the tranquillity of the church by a 
public edict, Sabinus, his Prsetorian praefect, 
addressed a circular letter to. all the governors 
and magistrates of the provinces, expatiating on 
the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the in- 
vincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing 
the ofliqers of justice to cease their ineffectual 
prosecutfons, miA to connive at the secret assem- 
Wies of th^;^Au8iastSii In ionsequence of these 
orders, gri^ ilhmbers of Christians were released 
from pnson, or dbliveri^ from the mines. The 
confessors singing hymns of triumph, returned 
into their own countries ; and those who had 
yietd^ to the of the tempest, solicited 
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wkh tean of rqientance their re-aclinissfon into C'Hap. 
the. bosom of the church i 

Bat this treacherous calm was of short dura- 
tiou ; nor could the Christians of the East place ren^thlT 
any confidence in the character of their sovereign. 

Cruelty and superstition were the ruling passions 
of the soul of Maxiniin. The former suggested 
the means^ the latter pointed out the objects^ of 
persecution. The emperor was devoted to the 
worship of the gods, to the study of magic, and 
to the belief of oracles. The prophets or philo> 
sophers, whom he revered as the favourites of 
heaven, were frequently raised to the government 
of provinces, and admitted into his most secret 
councils. They easily convinced him, that tlic 
Christians had been indebted for their victories to 
their regular discipline, and that tlie weakness ot 
polytheism had principally flowed from a want ol 
union and subordination among the ministers of 
religion. A system of government was therefore 
instituted, which was evidently copied from the 
policy of the church. In all the great cities of 
the empire, the temples were repaired and beauti- 
fied by the order of Maximin ; and the oflSciaiing 
priests of the various deities were subjected to 
the authority of a superior pontiff destined to 
oppose the bishop, and to promote the cause of 
paganism. These pontifis acknowledged, in their 
turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the metropoli- 
tans or high priests of the province, who arted 
as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor him- 

>« Eusebius, HeiuSefUihceplsll*‘>f^P^*'"^' 
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CHAP. sipPli^ A wbite was ^tbe aisiga 

^ nity ; and jthese^jll^:^ {j^ates wcR^^arefiiH; ;ae' 
lected from the most fh^le aoid opulent fa&iilies 
Bj the infi^ence' of the; pnagistrates, and of tb^ 
sacerdotal}!:«i(Mery a great number of dutiful ad- 
djresses were obtained, particularly from the cities 
of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully 
represwieil the well-known intentions of the court 
as the general sense of the people; solicited the 
emperor to consult the laws of justice rather 
than the dictates of his clemency ; 4^xpres$ed their 
abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly prayed 
that those impious sectaries might at least be 
excluded from the limits of their respective ter-r 
ritories. The answer of Maxiniin to the address 
which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is 
still extant He praises their zeal and devotion 
in terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on 
the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and be- 
, trays by the readiness lyith which he consents to 
their banishment, that he considered himself as 
receiving, rather than as conferringi an obliga- 
tion. The priests as well as the magistrates were 
empowered to enforce the execution of his edicts, 
which were engraved on tables of brass; and 
thongh it was recommended to them to avoid the 
effusion .of blood, the most cruel and ignomini- 
ous puuisbtaieuts were inflicted on the refractory 

Christians ■. -r ^ - 

See EtueUuSj 1. c. 14. 1. ix. c. LacUmliue <le M. P. 

c.. 36« TMe liters agree in reprewntiiig erta of- Maxiisin : 
but the fQitQqr felatcs the execution of aevcfaf maiiyra, while the 
lattet^presdy affirms, serVSi Dei . . 
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The Asiatic Christians had every thing to CHAP. . 
.from the s^viSrity of a bigotted monarch who . ^ 

prepared his measures of violence with such 
liberate policy. But a few months bad scarcely llour^ 
^rlapsed, before the edicts published by the two 
Western emperors obliged Maxiinin to suspend 
the prosecution of his designs : the civil war which 
he so rashly undertook against Licinius employed 
all his attention; and the defeat and death of 
Maxiinin soon delivered the church from the last 
and most implacable of her enemies 

In this general view of the persecution, wliich iVoiublc 
ivas first authorised by the edicts of D*ocietian, 

I have purposely refrained from describing the U»e 
particnlar sufferings and deaths of the Christian and con- 
martyrs. It would have been an easy task, from 
the history of Eusebius, from the declamations of 
Lactautius, and from the most ancient acts, to 
collect a long series of horrid and disgustful pic- 
tures, and to fill many pages witii racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 
with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts and more savage execntioiicrs, 
could inflict on the human body. Tliese melan- 
choly scenes might be enlivened by a crowd of 
visions and miracles destined either to delay the 
death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover 
the relics of those canonized saints who siiftcred 
hr the name of Cbiist. But I cannot determine 

A few days before his death, he published a very ample diet of 
toleration, in which he irapulcs all the severities which the Christian.t 
suffered to the judges and governors, who had misuudcrbtood h»s m- 
tciilions. See the Met in Husebius, 1. ix. c. 10. 
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CHAP, I ougbt to transcribe, till I am satisfied 
.how much I c^ht io bclieYC. The gravest 
of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebios hiui<- 
self, indirectly confesses, that he has' related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to 
the disgrace, of religion^'”. Such an acknow- 
ledgment will naturally excite a suspicion that a 
writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history, has not paid a 
very strict regard to the observance of the 
other; and the suspicion will derive additional 
credit from the character of Eusebius, which 
was less tinctured with credulity, and more 
practised in the arts of courts, than that of al- 
most any of bis contemporaries. On some par- 
ticular occasions, when the magistrates were 
exasperated by some personal motives of interest 
or resentment, when the zeal of the martyrs 
urged them to forget the rules of prudence, 
and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to ^ur out imprecations against the empe- 
rors, or to strike the judge as he sat on bis tri- 
bunal, it may be presumed, that every mode of 
torture which cruelty could invent or constancy 
could endure, was exhausted on those devoted 


Such M the ./iiir deduction from two remarkable passages in 
Eusebius, 1. viii. c. S. and de Martyr. Pdestin. c. IS. The pruden|p 
of the historian has exposed his mvn cbaracter to censure and suspi- 
cion. It was well known that be himself had been thrown into pri- 
son; and it was suggested that he had purchased his deliverance by 
some disboDOurable compliance. The repriwh was urged in his 
lifetime^ and even iu his fuesence, at the council of Tyre. See Til le- 
mont, Memoires Ecclrsiastiques, torn. viii. part i. p. 
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victims Two circumstances, however^ have CHAP, 
been unwarilj mentioned, which insinuate that j 
the general treatment of the Christians, who bad 
been apprehended by the officers of justice, was 
less intolerable than it is usually imagined to 
have been. 1. The confessors who were con- 
demned to work in the mines were permitted, 
by the humanity or the negligence of their 
k^pers, to build chapels, and freely to profess 
their religion in the midst of those dreary habita- 
tions^®“. 2. The bishops were obliged to check 
and to censure the forward sseal of the Chris- 
tians*, who voluntarily threw themselves, into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these were 
persons oppressed by poverty and debts, who 
blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by the 
hope that a short confinement would expiate the 
sins of a whole life; and others again were actu- 
ated by the less honourable motive of deriving a 
plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a considerable 
profit, from the alms which the charity of the 
faithful bestowed on the prisoners After the 

The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sufferings 
of Tarachus, and bis companions (Acta Sincera Kuinart, p. 419— 

448.), is filled with strong expressions of resenlinent and contempt, 
which could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behaviour of 
ASdesius to Hierocle., prafect of Egypt, was still more extraordinary, 

Xoyiof Ti x<d .fywf 8«a(niv . . . de Martyr. 

-Palestin. c. 5. 

Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

•« Augustin. Collat. .Carthagin. Dei, iii. c. IS. ap. TiUemont, 
Memoircs Ecclesiasuques, torn. v. part i. p. 4fi. The coniroveny 
with the DonaUsts has reflected some, though perhaps, a p<*rin*J, 
light on the history of the African ehwrch» 
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CHAP, ctl^rcfa had trititophed over all her enemies/ the 
interest as well as ‘vanity of the captives prompted 
them to magnify the merit of their respective 
sufferings. A convenient distance of time or place 
gave an ample scope to the progress of fiction ; 
and the frequent instances which might be al- 
leged of holy martyrs^ whose wounds had been 
instantly healed, whose strength had been re- 
newed, and whose lost members had miraculously 
been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of 
silencing every objection. The most extravagant 
legends, as they conduced to the honour ef the 
church, were applauded by the credulous mul- 
titude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, 
and attested by the suspicious evidence of eccle- 
siastical history. 

Numberof The vague descriptions of exile and imprison- 
jnent, of pain and torture, are so easily exag- 
gerated or softened by the pencil of an artful 
orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire 
into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; 
the number of persons who suffered death in 
consequence of the edicts published by Diocletian, 
bis associates, and bis successors. The recent 
legendaries record whole armies and cities, which 
were at once swept away by the undistinguishing 
rage of persecution. The more ancient writers 
content themselves with pouring out a liberal ef- 
fusion of loose aiid tragical invectives, without 
condescending to ascertain the precise number of 
those persons who were permitted to seal with 
their blood their belief of the Gospel. From the 
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liistory of Eusebius, it may however he collected^ 
that only nine bishops were pnnisln^l with death ; ^ j . 
and we are assured, by his particulaN enumeration 
of the- martyrs of Palestine, that no 'more than 
ni^y-two Christians were entitled to that ho- 
nourable appellation “ ^ As w'c are niuici{uainted 
with the degree of episcopal zeal and courage 
which prevailed at that time, it is not in our 
power to draw any useful infcr(‘nccs from th(‘ 
former of these facts : hut the latter may serve to 
justify a very important and probable conclusion. 
According to the distribution of Roman provinces, 
Palestine may he considered as the sixteenth part 
4if the Eastern empire and since there were 


Kusrbius dc Martyr. PalrsUn. c. l.S. lie rlfw,? his narration 
kiy assuring ns, that these were the martyrdoms inBiclcd in Palestine, 
diirii)}j tltc whole course of the persecuiion. The vih chaptci.of his 
viiiih bool;, which relates to the province, nfriicbais in ]''.{ry))i may 
seem in ooutradici our moderate computalion : but it will only Icul 
u.s to udinire the artful management of the historian. Chusiug for 
the scene of the most exquisite cruelty the most remote and 5 ei|ui s»c r- 
ed country of the Roman eiiipire, he relates, that in 'I'lichais tVom 
ion to one hundred persons had frequently sidl'ered niariyrdoin in the 
same day. Rut when he proceeds to mention his own jourripy itjto 
iCgypt, his language iiibcnsibly becomes more can and inoilcrute. 
Instead of a large, hut definite number, he s])eak6 of many ('hris- 
liaiis and most artfully selects two ambiguous word^ 

(irofije-B/w*, and wofitr.^iTXf), which may signify either what in- had 
seen or what lie had heard j elih< r the expectation, or the execution, 
of the punishment. 'laving thus provided a secure riasion, lie com- 
mits the equivocal (wssage to his renders and translators ; justly con- 
ceiving that their piety would induce them to prefer the most lavour- 
ahlc sense. There was perhaps sonic malice in the rcmaik of Then- 
dorus Mclochita, that all who, like Eusebius, had been conversant 
with the Egyptians, delighted in an ol*scure and iniriraie style. 
(See Valesius ad loc.) 

Whcii Palestine was divided into three, the praefecture of the 
East contained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of 
nations were long since abolished, the Romans distributed the j-rovin- 
ces aewrdiug tu a r.ener.%1 proportion of their extera and .>ou!rni^. 
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some governors, who from a real or affected 
clemency ha^ preserved their hands unstained 
with the blood of the iaithfal^, it is reasonable 
to believe,; ithat the country which had given birth 
to Christianity, produced at least the sixtp/'pth 
part of the martyrs who suffered death within the 
dominions of Galerius and Maximin ; the whole 
might consequently amount to about fifteen hun- 
dred, a number which, if it is equally divided, be- 
tween the ten years of the persecution, will allow 
an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty 
martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to the 
provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour 
of the penal laws was either suspended or abolish- 
ed, the multitude of Christians in the Roman em- 
pire, on whom a capital punishment was inflicted 
by a judicial sentence, will be reduced to some- 
what less than two thousand persons. Since 
it cannot be doubted that the Christians were 
more numerous, and their enemies more exaspe- 
rated, in the time of Diocletian, than they had 
ever been in any former persecution, this pro- 
bable and moderate computation may teach us to 
estimate the number of primitive saints and mar- 
tyrs who sacrificed their lives for the important 
purpose of introducing Christianity into the world. 

.CV)nclu. We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy 
truth, which obtrudes itself on the reluctant 
mind ; that even admitting, without hesitation or 



*** Ut gloriaci possint nullum se innocentiam peremiase^ nam 
ipK aiidivi aliquos gloriantes, quia administratio susj in hftc panc^ 
fuerit incruenta. Lactant. Institut, Diviii. v. 11. 
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inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotioQ CH 
has feigned, on the subject of m^tyrdows, it , 
jnust^till be acknowledged, that tbfohristians, 
in tli)nsoursc of their intestine dissenflfcns, have 
gnflted far greater severities on each ot^r, than 
^JlyhJd experienced from the zeal of Infidels. 
During the ages of ignorance which followed 
the subversion of the Roman empire in the West, 
the bishops of the Imperial city extended their 
dominion over the laity as well as clergy of the 
Latin church. The fabric o'f superstition whitrh 
they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length 
assaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the 
popular character of reformers. The church of 
Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by fraud; a system of peace 
and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscrip- 
tions, wars, massacres, and the institution of the 
holy office. And as the reformers were animated 
by the love of civil, as well as of religious freedom, 
the Catholic princes connected tlieir own interest 
with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and 
the sword the terrors of spiritual censures. In 
the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred 
thousand of the subjects of Charles the Fifth are 
said to have suffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner ; and this extraordinary number is attested 
by Grotius'’’*\ a man of genius and learning, 
who preserved his moderation amidst the fnry of 


Grot. tie Rebusi Belgicis, 1. i. p. IS. edit. fol. 
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AP. . .^tending sects, and who composed the annals 
own and codntrv, at a time when the 


printing had facilitated the means of 
e, and increased the danger of deinption. 


lArention 
intelligef 

If we a|^. obliged to submit our belief to tJiQ aiiTj! 

of, Grotius, .it must be allowed, that tl;,. 
number of Protestants, who were executed in a 
single province and a single reign, far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the space of three 
centuries, and of the Roman entfpire. But if the 
improbability of the fact itself should prevail over 
the weight of evidence ; if Grotius should be con- 
victed of exaggerating the merit and suiferings of 
the Reformers*®®;, we. shall be naturally led to en- 
quire what confidence can be placed in the doubt- 
ful and imperfect .monuments of ancient credulity ; 
what degree of credit can be assigned to a courtly 
bishop, and a passionate declaimer, who, under 
the protection. of Constantine, enjoyed the exclu- 
sive privilege of recording the persecutions inflict- 
ed on the Christians by the vanquished rivals or 
disregarded pfedi^essofs of their gracious sove- 
reign. • 


Fra-paplo (htoria del Concilio Tridentino, 1. iii.; redaces the 
number orBelgic martyrs to 50 , 000 . In learning and moderation, 
Fra-Paolo wbs not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses on the 
other hand by the distance of Venice from the Netherlands. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 






